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PREFACE 

This book has been prepared in order to provide students and 
draughtsmen engaged in Shipbuilders' and Naval Architects' 
drawing offices with a text-book which should explain the 
calculations which continually have to be performed. It is 
intended, also, that the work, and more especially its later 
portions, shall serve as a text-book for the theoretical portion 
of the examinations of the Science and Art Department in 
Naval Architecture. It has not been found possible to include 
all the subjects given in the Honours portion of the syllabus, 
such as advanced stability work, the rolling of ships, the vibra- 
tion of ships, etc. These subjects will be found fully treated 
in one or other of the books given in the list on page 362. 

A special feature of the book is the large number of 
examples given in the text and at the ends of the chapters. 
By means of these examples, the student is able to test his 
grasp of the principles and processes given in the text. It is 
hoped that these examples, many of which have been taken 
from actual drawing office calculations, will form a valuable 
feature of the book. 

Particulars are given throughout the work and on page 362 
as to the books that should be consulted for fuller treatment of 
the subjects dealt with. 

In the Appendix are given the syllabus and s^cvkmkcv 
questions of the examination in Naval AidailecXuit cotAM'^Xa^ 
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by the Science and Art Department. These are given by the 
permission of the Controller of His Majesty's Stationery Office. 
I have to thank Mr. A. W. Johns, Instructor in Naval 
Architecture at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, for 
reading through the proofs and for sundry suggestions. I also 
wish to express my indebtedness to Sir W. H. White, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., Assistant Controller and Director of Naval Construction 
of the Royal Navy, for the interest he has shown and the 
encouragement he has given me during the progress of the 
book. 

E. L. ATTWOOD 

London, 

February i 1899 



PREFACE TO THE. SECOND 

EDITION 

In the present edition some additions have been made in the 
subject of the " Strains experienced by Ships," Chapter VI. of 
the first edition having been expanded and divided into two 
chapters. Additions have been made to Appendix A, explain- 
ing how Tchebycheff's rules may be used for ordinary ship 
calculations. The Examination Papers of the Science and Art 
Department (now the Board of Education, South Kensington, 
S.W.) for the years 1899 and 1900 have been added to 
Appendix D, and the answers to the calculation questions in 
this Appendix are now given. A separate Appendix, giving 
tables of logarithms, sines,' cosines, etc., has been inserted with 
explanatory notes. 

Some questions of a somewhat difficult nature have been 
added to the various chapters and at the end of Appendix A. 
It is hoped that these examples will be found useful as 
exercises for students preparing for the more advanced 
examinations in Naval Architecture. 

No attempt has been made to discuss the questions of 
tonnage, freeboard, waves, pitching and rolling, vibration, 
propellers, etc., as it was thought that to do so in any thorough 
manner would make the book too large for the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

The fact that a second edition has betw iv^cfc^'s^^x^ m^\Tw 
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two years of the date of the original publication indicates that 
the book has found a useful place in the small literature of 
works on naval architecture adapted for teaching purposes. 
The author will value any suggestions which teachers and 
others who use the book may be good enough to make. 



E. L. ATTWOOD. 



London, 

Octcber^ 190a 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD 

EDITION 

The principal additions in the present edition are, a table of 
squares and' cubes of numbers up to 40, rising by 0*05; the 
Examination of the Board of Education, 1902, with Answers ; 
and some additional examples at the end of Appendix A. 



E. L. A. 



London, 

October t 1902. 
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CHAPTER I. 
RE AS, VOLUMES, WEIGHTS, DISPLACEMENT, ETC, 

Areas of Plane Figures. 

Rectangle. — This is a four-sided figure having its opposite 
s parallel to one another and all its angles right angles. 

1 a figure is shown in p. ^^ 

I. Its area is the pro- 
: of the length and the 
dth, or AB x BC. Thus 
xtangular plate 6 feet 
; and 3 feet broad will 
ain — 



A. B 

) X 3 = 18 square feet P'<=- »• 

if of such a thickness as to weigh 1 2^ lbs. per square foot, 
weigh — 

18 X 123- = 225 lbs. 

h. Square. — This is a particular case of the above, the 
th being equal to the breadth. Thus a square hatch of 
ieet side will have an area of — 

oiv -ji — Iv I. — ±2. 
6'2 ^ 02 — 2-^3 — 4 

= i2\ square feet 
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A Triangle. — This is a figure contained by three straight 
lines, as ABC in Fig. 2. From the vertex C drop a perpen- 
dicular on to the base AB 
(or AB produced, if neces- 
sary). Then the area is 
given by half the product 
of the base into the height, 
or — 

i(AB X CD) 

If we draw through the 
apex C a line parallel to 
the base AB, any triangle 
having its apex on this line, 
and having AB for its base, will be equal in area to the 
triangle ABC. If more convenient, we can consider either A 
or B as the apex, and BC or AC accordingly as the base. 

Thus a triangle of base 5 j^ feet and perpendicular drawn 
from the apex 2^ feet, will have for its area — 

iv eiv -•i — ivlivA — 11 

= 6-j\ square feet 

If this triangle be the form of a plate weighing 20 lbs. to 
the square foot, the weight of the plate will be — 



Fio. a. 



99 
16 



X 20 = 123! lbs. 



A Trapezoid. — This is a figure formed of four straight 

lines, of which two only are 
parallel. Fig. 3 gives such a 
figure, ABCD. 

If the lengths of the parallel 
sides AB and CD are a and b 
respectively, and h is the per- 
pendicular distance between 
them, the area of the trapezoid 
is given by — 

\(a ^b)y.h 

or one-half the sum of the parallel sides multiplied by the 
perpendicular dAsXSincQ between them. 



cu 

Fig. 3. 
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RxampU, — An armour plate is of the form of a trapezoid with parallel 
sides 8' 3" and 8' 9" long, and their distance apart 12 feet. Find its 
weight if 6 inches tluck, the material of the armour plate weighing 490 lbs. 
per cnbic foot. 

First we must find the area, which is given by — 

( 8' 3" + 8' 9" \ 

I ^ i X 12 square feet = ^ x 12 

= 102 square feet 

The plate being 6 inches thick = \ foot, the cubical contents of the 
plate will be-« 

102 X i = SI cubic feet 

The weight will therefore be — 

S. X 490 lbs. = SlJi^ 

•* 2240 

= 11*15 tons 

A Trapezium is a quadrilateral or four-sided figure of 
which no two sides are parallel. 

Such a figure is ABCD (Fig. 4). Its area may be found 
by drawing a diagonal BD 
and adding together the 
areas of the triangles ABD, 
BDC. These both have the 
same base, BD. Therefore 
from A and C drop per- 
pendiculars A£ and CF on 
to BD. Then the area of 
the trapezium is given by — 

^(AE -h CF) X BD 

Example, — Draw a trapezium 
on scale \ inch = i foot, where 

four sides taken in order are 6, 5, 6, and 10 feet respectively, and the 
diagonal from the starting-point 10 feet. Find its area in square feet. 

Ans. 40 sq. feet. 

A Circle. — ^This is a figure all points of whose boundary 
are equally distant from a fixed point within it called the centre. 
The boundary is called its circumfere?ice^ and any line from the 
centre to the circumference is called a radius. Any line passing 
through the centre and with its ends on the circumference 
is called a diameter. 
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The ratio between the circumference of a circle and its 
diameter is called tt/ and tt = 3*1416, or nearly ^ 

Thus the length of a thin wire forming the circumference 
of a circle of diameter 5 feet is given by — 

TT X 5 = 5 X 3*1416 feet 
= 157080 feet 
or using ir = ^^, the circumference = 5 x ^ 
= iiii=i5ffeet 

The circumference of a mast 2' 6" in diameter is given by — 

2^ X TT feet = I X ^ 

= ^ = 7f feet 

The area of a circle of diameter d is given by — 

ttX^' 



— {d^ = dxd) 



Thus a solid pillar 4 inches in diameter has a sectional 
area of — 

4 -•T-X4 

= i2|^ square inches 

A hollow pillar 5 inches external diameter and \ inch thick 
will have a sectional area obtained by subtracting the area of 
a circle 4^ inches diameter from the area of a circle 5 inches 
diameter 

= 3*73 square inches 

The same result may be obtained by taking a mean 
diameter of the ring, finding its circumference, and multiplying 
by the breadth of the ring. 

Mean diameter = 4^ inches 
Circumference = ^ x -^ inches 

Area = (^ x ^) X i square inches 
= 373 square inches as before 

' This is the Greek letter//, and is always used to denote 3' 141 6, or ^ 
nearly; that is, the ratio borne by the circumference of a circle to its 
duimeter. 



\ 
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Trapezoidal Bole.^ — ^We have already seen (p. 2) that 
the area of a trapezoid, as ABCD, Fig. 5, is given by 
4(AD + BC)AB, or calling AD, EC, and AB y\, y^, and // 
respectively the area is given by — 

If, now, we have two trapezoids joined together, as in 

C C 




S 




B. 

Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 

Fig. 6, having BE = AB, the area of the added part will be 
given by — 

The area of the whole figure is given by — 

itri +^'i)/^ + \{y^ + y^h = \h{y, + 2y^ +^^3) 

If we took a third trapezoid and joined on in a similar 
manner, the area of the whole figure would be given by 

\h(j, + 2^, + 2y, + J-,) = h [y^^y^ 



+ ^J+J'3 



) 



Trapezoidal rule for finding the area of a curvilinear figure, 
as ABCD, Fig. 7. 

Divide the base AB into a convenient number of equal 
parts, as AE, EG, etc., each of length equal to h, say. Set up 
perpendiculars to the base, as EF, GH, etc. If we join DF, 
FH, etc., by straight lines, shown dotted, the area required 
will very nearly equal the sum of the areas of the trapezoids 
ADFE, EFHG, etc. Or using the lengths y^, y.^, etc., as 
indicated in the figure — 

Area = ^ (^ -^-^ -V y^ -V yz -^ y^ -^y^^ry^ J 

-' The Trapezoidal rule is largely used in France and lu iVie \3tv\\.c(i 
SUUes for sJiip calculations- 
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In the case of the area shown in Fig. 7, the area will be 
somewhat greater than that given by this rule. If the curve, 
however, bent towards the base line, the actual area would be 
somewhat less than that given by this rule. In any case, the 
closer the perpendiculars are taken together the less will be 
the error involved by using this rule. Putting this rule into 
words, we have — 

To find the area of a curvilinear figure^ as ABCDy Fig. 7, 
by means of the trapezoidal ruk^ divide the base into any con- 
venient number of equal parts ^ and erect perpendiculars to the base 
meeting the curve ; then to the half -sum of the first and last of 
these add the sum of all the intermediate ones ; the result multi- 
plied by the common distance apart will give the area required. 




R 



iS; 



s 



A. 



% 



7v. 



% 



2s^ 



% 



K. 



fS 



K. 

Fig. 7. 



M. 



The perpendiculars to the base AB, as AD, EF, are termed 
" ordinatesy' and any measurement along the base from a given 
starting-point is termed an *'^ abscissa^ Thus the point P on 
the curve has an ordinate OP and an abscissa AO when 
referred to the point A as origin. 

Simpson's First Bule.^ — ^This rule assumes that the 
curved line DC, forming one boundary of the curvilinear area 
ABCD, Fig. 8, is a portion of a curve known as a parabola of 
the second order? In practice it is found that the results given 
by its application to ordinary curves are very accurate, and it is * 

' It is usual to call these rules Simpson's rules, but the first rule 
was given before Simpson's time by James Stirling, in his "Methodus 
Differentialis," published in 1730. 

* A "parabola of the second order" is one whose equation referred 
to co-ordinate axes is of the form^ = fl» + (i\X + fl^^", where a^f flj, aj are 
constants. 



« 



s 



?t 



E. 

Fig. 8. 
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this rule that is most extensively used in this country in finding 
the areas of curvilinear figures required in ship calculations. 

I-,et ABCD, Fig. 8, be a figure bounded on one side by 
the curved line DC, which, as 

stated above, is assumed to be ^'-' ^ 

a parabola of the second order. 
AB is the base, and AD and 
BC are end ordinates perpen- 
dicular to the base. 

Bisect AB in £, and draw 
EF perpendicular to AB, meet- 
ing the curve in F. Then the 
area is given by — 

iAE(AD + 4EF -f. BC) 

or using y^, y^, y^ to represent the ordinates, h the common 

interval between them — 

Area = Ay^ + ^y^ -f- y^) 

Now, a long curvilinear area ^ may be divided up into a 
number of portions similar to the above, to each of which the 
above rule will apply. Thus the area of the portion GHNM 
of the area Fig. 7 will be given by — 

-p'ti + Ay^+y^) 

and the portion MNCB will have an area given by — 

■^{y^ + Ayfi+yi) 

Therefore the total area will be, supposing all the ordinates 
are a common distance h apart — 

-()'i + 4^2 + 2yi + Ayi + 2y6 + 4y6 +y7) 

Ordinates, as GH, MN, which divide the figure into the 
elementary areas are termed " dividing ordinates.'* 

Ordinates between these,' as EF, KL, OP, are termed 
" intermediate ordinates J* 

* The curvature is supposed continuous. If the cutvatute cU^tvcj^ 
abruptly at any point, this point must be at a dividing ordinate. 
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Notice that the area must have an even number of intervals^ 
or, what is the same thing, an odd number of ordinates^ for 
Simpson's first rule to be applicable. 

Therefore, putting Simpson's first rule into words, we 
have — 

Divide the base into a convenient evefi number of equal parts ^ 
and erect or dinettes meeting the curve. Then to the sum of the end 
ordinates add four times the even ordinates and twice the odd 
ordinates. The sum thus obtained^ multiplied by one-third the 
common distance apart of the ordinates^ will give t/ie area. 

Approximate Proof of Simpson's First Bole. — The 
truth of Simpson's first rule may be understood by the following 
approximate proof : ^ — 

Let DFC, Fig. 9, be a curved line on the base AB, and 
with end ordinates AD, BC perpendicular to AB. Divide AB 
equally in E, and draw the ordinate EF perpendicular to AB. 
Then with the ordinary notation — 

r 

Area = -(>'i + 4>'2 + ^s) 

by Simpson's first rule. Now divide AB into three equal 

parts by the points G and H. 
Draw perpendiculars GJ and 
HK to the base AB. At F 
draw a tangent to the curve, 
meeting GJ and HK in J and 
K. Join DJ and KC. Now, 
it is evident that the area we 
want is very nearly equal to 
the area ADJKCB. This 
will be found by adding to- 
gether the areas of the trape- 
zoids ADJG, GJKH, HKCB. 

Area of ADJG = i(AD + GJ) AG 
GJKH = l(GJ + HK)GH 
HKCB = i(HK + BC)HB 




n 



* Another proof will be found on p. 73. The mathematical proof will 
be found in Appendix A, 
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Now, AG = GH = HB = ^AB = |AE, therefore the total 
area is — 



*( 



2AE 



) (AD + 2GJ + 2HK + BC) 



Ndw, AE = ^, and GJ + HK = 2EF (this may be seen at 
once by measuring with a strip of paper), therefore the total 
area is — 

^(AD + 4EF + BC) = \(j, + ^y^ •\'y^ 

which is the same as that given by Simpson's first rule. 

Application of Simpson's First "BxilA.— -Example.— K curvi- 
linear area has ordinates at a common distance apart of 2 feet, the lengths 
being 1*45, 2*65, 4*35, 6'45, 8*50, 10-40, and 11*85 feet respectively. 
Find the area of the figure in square feet. 

In finding the area of such a curvilinear figure by means of Simpson's 
first role, the work is arranged as follows : — 



i 

Number of 


Length of 


Simpson's 


Functions of 


ordinate. 


ordinate. 


multipliers. ' 


ordinates. 


I 


1-45 


I 


1-45 


2 


2-65 


4 


io*6o 


3 


4*35 


2 


8-70 


4 


6*45 


4 


25*80 


5 


8-50 


2 


1700 


6 


10*40 


4 


41*60 


7 


11-85 


I 


11*85 



1 17*00 sum of functions 
Common interval = 2 feet 
\ common interval = \ feet 

• area =ii7X§ = 78 square feet 

The length of this curvilinear figure is 12 feet, and it has 
been divided into an even number of intervals, viz. 6, 2 feet 
apart, giving an odd number of ordinates, viz. 7. We are 
consequently able to apply Simpson's first rule to finding its 
area. Four columns are used. In the first column are placed 
the numbers of the ordinates, starting from one end of the 
figure. In the second column are placed, in the proper order, 
the lengths of the ordinates corresponding to the numbers in 
the first column. These lengths are expressed in feet and 

' Sometimes the multijsliers used are half these, viz. i, 2, I, 2, 1, 2, \, 
and the result at the end is multiplied by two-thirds the commotv \iv\.ei\3\. 
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decimals of a foot, and are best measured off with a decimal 

scale. If a scale showing feet and inches is used, then the 

inches should be converted into decimals of a foot; thus, 

6' 9" = 675', and 6' 3^" = 6*3'. In the next column are placed 

Simpson's multipliers in their proper order and opposite their 

corresponding ordinates. The order may be remembered by 

combining together the multipliers for the elementary area first 

considered — 

I 4 I 

I 4 I 

I 4 I 

ori42424i 

The last column contains the product of the length of the 
ordinate and its multiplier given in the third column. Thes^ 
are termed the *'^ functions of ordinates,^* The sum of the 
figures in the last column is termed the " sum of functions of 
ordinates" This has to be multiplied by one-third the common 
interval, or in this case f . The area then is given by — 

117 X f = 78 square feet 

Simpson's Second Bule. — This rule assumes that the 
curved line DC, forming one boundary of the curvilinear area 

H. 




Fig. xo. 

ABCD, Fig. 10, is a portion of a curve known as ^^ a parabola 
of the third orderr ^ 

Let ABCD, Fig. 10, be a figure bounded on one side by 
the curved line DC, which, as stated above, is assumed to be 

* A "parabola of the third order" is one whose equation referred to 
co-ordinate axes is of the form y = a^ + aiX + a^x' + a^x^ where ff,, a^, 
ag, ag are constants. 
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" a parabola of the third order'' AB is the base, and AD and 
BC are end ordinates perpendicular to the base. Divide the 
base AB into three equal parts by points E and F, and draw 
EG, FH perpendicular to AB, meeting the curve in G and H 
respectively. Then the area is given by — 

f AE(AD + 3EG + 3FH + BC) 
or, using ^1, y^, ^'„ y^ to represent the ordinates, and h the 
common interval between them — 

Area = \h(y^ + 1^2 + STs +^^4) 
Now, a long curviUnear area^ may be divided into a 
number of portions similar to the above, to each of which the 
above rule will apply. Thus the area of the portion KLCB in 
Fig. 7 will be given by — 

\h{y^ + ay* + zy^ + jv) 

Consequently the total area of ABCD, Fig. 7, will be, 
supposing all the ordinates are a common distance h apart — 

\h{yx + lyi + 3^8 + 2>'4 + ly^ + zy% + j'z) 

The ordinate KL is termed a* " dividing ordinate^' and the 
others, EF, GH, MN, OP, are termed " intermediate ordinatesT 
This rule may be approximately proved by a process similar to 
that adopted on p. 8 for the first rule.'^ 

Application of Simpson's Second "Bxle.— Example,— ^. cur- 
vilinear area has ordinates at a common distance apart of 2 feet, the 
lengths being 1*45, 2*65, 4*35, 6*45, 850, 10*40, and 1 1 '85 feet respectively. 
Find the area of the figure in square feet by the use of Simpson's second rule. 

In finding the area of such a curvilinear figure by means of Simpson's 
second rule, the work is arranged as follows : — 



Number of 


Length of 


Simpson's 


Functions of 


ordinate. 


ordinate. 


multipliers. 


ordinates. 


I 


1-45 


I 


1*45 


2 


2-65 


3 


7*95 


3 


4-35 


3 


13-05 


4 


6*45 


2 


12-90 


5 


850 


3 


25*50 


6 


10*40 


3 


31-20 


7 


11*85 


I 


11-85 



103-90 sum of functions 
Common interval = 2 feet 
f common interval = J = f 
toy 9 X I = 77*925 square feet 



' See footnote on p, 7. 

' See Appendix A fur the mathematical prooL 
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This curvilinear area is the same as already taken for an 
example of the application of Simpson's first rule. It will be 
noticed that the number of intervals is 6 or a multiple of 3 
We are consequently able to apply Simpson's second rule to 
finding the area. The columns are arranged as in the previous 
case, the multipliers used being those for the second rule. 
The order may be remembered by combining together the 
multipliers for the elementary area with three intervals first 
considered — 

I 3 3 I 

I 3 3 I 

ori33233i 
For nine intervals the multipliers would be i, 3, 3, 2, 3, 3, 

2, 3> 3» I- 

The sum of the functions of ordinates has in this case to be 

multiplied by f the common interval, or f x 2 = f , and con- 
sequently the area is — • 

103*9 X f = 77*925 square feet 

It will be noticed how nearly the area as obtained by the 
two rules agree. In practice the first rule is used in nearly all 
cases, because it is much simpler than the second rule and 
quite as accurate. It sometimes happens, however, that we 
only have four ordinates to deal with, and in this case Simp- 
son's second rule must be used. 

To find the Area of a Portion of a Curvilinear Area 
contained between Two Consecutive Ordinates. — Such 
a portion is AEFD, Fig. 8. In order to obtain this area, we 
require the three ordinates to the curve yiy^yz* The curve 
DFC is assumed to be, as in Simpson's first rule, a parabola 
of the second order. Using the ordinary notation, we 
have — 

Area of ADFE = ^Msyv + 8 v. - J.) 

or, putting this into words — 

To eight times the middle ordinate add five times t/ie near end 
ordinate and subtract the far end ordinate ; multiply the remainder 
by yV the common interval: the result will be the area. 

Thus, if the ordin3ites of the curve in ¥\w. ^ b^ ?>-t^, \o-fl^. 
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11*85 feet, and 2 feet apart, the area of AEFD will be given 

by- • 

tV ^ 2(5 X 8'S + 8 X 10*4 — 11*85) = i8'97 square feet 
Similarly the area of EBCF will be given by — 



1 
12 



X 2(5 X 11*85 + 8 X 10-4 — 8*5) = 22-32 square feet 

giving a total area of the whole figure as 41*29 square feet. 

Obtaining this area by means of Simpson's first rule, we 
should obtain 41*3 square feet.^ 

This rule is sometimes known as the ^^ five-eight^* rule. 

Subdivided Intervals. — ^When the curvature of a line 
forming a boundary of an area, as Fig. 11, is very sharp, it is 
found that the distance apart of ordinates, as used for the 
straighter part of the curve, does not give a sufficiently accurate 
result. In such a case, ordinates g 
are drawn at a sub-multiple of 
the ordinary distance apart of 
the main ordinates. 

Take ABC, a quadrant of a 
circle (Fig. 11), and draw the 
three ordinates ^2, ^8> yi a dis- s5 
tance h apart. Then we should 
get the area approximately by 
putting the ordinates through 
i Simpson's first rule. Now, the 
curve EFC is very sharp, and 
the result obtained is very far 
from being an accurate one. Now put in the intermediate 
ordinates /, y\ Then the area of the portion DEC will be 
given by — 

or we may write this — {y^ = o at end) 

The area of the portion ABED is given by— 

j^Lyi + 4y2 + ys) 

' See Example 25, p. 39. 
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or the area of the whole figure — 

\h(,y, + 4^2 + li^'s + 2/ + j^4 + 2/ + \y,) 
Thus the multipliers for ordinates one-half the ordinary distance 
apart are \^ 2, -1^, and for ordinates one-quarter the ordinary 
distance apart are \y ij \y ii 4« Thus we diminish the 
multiplier of each ordinate of a set of subdivided intervals in 
the same proportion as the intervals are subdivided. Each' 
ordinate is then multiplied by its proper multiplier found in 
this way, and the sum of the products multiplied by \ or f the 
whole interval according as the first or second rule is used. 
An exercise on the use and necessity for subdivided intervals 
will be found on p. 41. 

Algebraic Expression for the Area of a Figure 
bounded by a Plane Curve. — It is often convenient to be 
able to express in a short form the area of a plane curvilinear 
figure. 

In Fig. 12, let ABCD be a strip cut off by the ordinates 

AB, CD, a distance A^ apart, 

A^ being supposed small. 

Then the area of this strip is 

very nearly — 

where y is the length of the 
ordinate AB. If now we 
imagine the strip to become 
indefinitely narrow, the small 
triangular piece BDE will dis- 
appear, and calling dx the 




^ 



O. AC 



Fig. 12. 



breadth of the strip, its area will be — 

y X dx 

The area of the whole curvilinear figure would be found if 
we added together the areas of all such strips, and this could 
be written— 

^y .dx 

where the symbol / may be regarded as indicating the sum 
nf all such strips as y . dx. We have already found that 
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Simpson's rules enable us to find the areas of such figures, 
so we may look upon the expression for the area — 

i^ .dx 

as meaning that, to find the area of a figure, we take the 
length of the ordinate y at convenient intervals, and put them 
.. through Simpson's multipliers. The result, multiplied by \ or 
f the common interval, as the case may be, will give the area. 
A proper understanding of the above will be found of great 
service in dealing with moments in the next chapter. 

To find the Area of a Figure bounded by a Plane 
Curve and Two Radii. — Let OAB, Fig. 13, be such a figure, 
OA, OB being the 
bounding radii. 

Take two points 
very close together on 
the curve PF ; join OP, 
OF, and let OP = r 
and the small angle 
POF = A^ in circular 
measure.^ Then OP 
= OF = r very nearly, 
and the area of the 
elementary portion 
OPF=Jr(r.A^),r.A^ 
being the length of PP', ®- 
and regarding OPF as 
a triangle. If now we consider OP, OF to become in- 
definitely close together, and consequently the angle POP' 
indefinitely small = d^ say, any error in regarding POF as a 
triangle will disappear, and we shall have — 

Area POF = - . </^ 

2 

and the whole area AOB is the sum of all such areas which 
can be drawn between OA and OB, or — 




Fig. 13. 



/ 



^.dB 



' Seep, 86. 
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Now, this exactly corresponds to the algebraic expression 
for the area of an ordinary plane curvilinear figure, viz. — 

iy .dx (seep. 15) 

y corresponding to — and dx corresponding to dB. Therefore 

2 

divide the angle between the bounding radii' into an even 
number of equal angular intervals by means of radii. Measure 
these radii, and treat their half-squares as ordinates of a curve 
by Simpson's first rule, multipl3dng the addition by \ the 
common angular interval in circular measure, Simpson's second 
rule may be used in a similar manner. 

The circular measure of an angle ^ is the number of degrees 

it contains multiplied by -^-, or 0*01745. Thus the circular 

180 

measure of — 



90^ 



= - = 3241^^ 1.5708 



and the circular measure of 15° is 0*26175. 

Example, — To find the area of a figure bounded by a plane curve and 
two radii 90° apart, the lengths of radii 15° apart being o, 2*6, 5*2, 7 "8, 10*5, 
13*1, 157- 



Angle from 


Leneth of 
ra£us. 


Square of 


Simpson's 


Functions of 


first radius. 


length. 


multipliers. 


squares. 


0° 


CO 


O'O 


I 


00 


'5! 


2-6 


6-8 


4 


27*2 


30® 


52 


27*0 


2 


540 


< 


7-8 


608 


4 


243*2 


(xP 


10-5 


110*2 


2 


220*4 


75° 


I3'i 


171*6 


4 


686*4 


90° 


157 


2465 


I 


246*5 



1477*7 sum of 
functions 
Circular measure of 15° = 0*26175 

.*. area = 14777 X i X 0*26175 x \ 
= 64} square feet nearly 

The process is exactly the same as in Simpson's rule for a plane area 
with equidistant ordinates. To save labour, the squares of the radii are put 
through the proper multipliers, the multiplication by } being performed at 
the end. 



^ See also p. 86. 
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Measurement of Volames. 

The Capacity or Volume of a Rectangular Block 
is the product of the length, breadth, and depth, or, in other 
words, the area of one face multiplied by the thickness. All 
these dimensions must be expressed in the same units. Thus 
the volume of an armour plate 12 feet long, Z\ feet wide, and 
18 inches thick, is given by — 

^ 12 X 8} X li = 12 X ^ X f = ^^ = 148I cubic feet 

The Volume of a Solid of Constant Section is the 
area of its section multiplied by its length. Thus a pipe 2 feet 

in diameter and 100 feet long has a section of — = ^ square 

4 

feft, and a volume of-,- X 100 = ^^ = 314^ cubic feet. 

A hollow pillar 7' 6" long, 5 inches external diameter, and 
\ inch thick, has a sectional area of— 

3*73 square inches 

or 3-^ square feet 
144 

and the volume of material of which it is composed is — 

\ 144 / 2 96 

= 0*195 cubic foot 

Volume of a Sphere. — ^This is given by ^ . d?', where d 

6 

is the diameter. Thus the volume of a ball 3 inches in dia- 
meter is given by — 

IT 22 X 27 

= i4y cubic inches 

Volume of a Pyramid. — This is a solid having a base 
in the shape of a polygon, and a point called its vertex not in 
the same plane as the base. The vertex is joined by straight 
lines to all points on the boundary of the base. Its volume is 
given by the product oi the area of the base and one-lViatd \5cv^ 
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perpendicular distance of the vertex from the base. A cone is 
a particular case of the pyramid having for its base a figure 
with a continuous curve, and a nght circular cone is a cone 
having for its base a circle and its vertex immediately over the 
centre of the base. 

To find the Volume of a Solid bounddd by a 
Curved Surface. — ^I'he volumes of such bodies as this are 
continually required in ship calculation work, the most 
important case being the volume of the under-water portion 
of a vessel. In this case, the volume is bounded on one side 
by a plane surface, the water-plane of the vessel. Volumes 
of compartments are frequently required, such as those for con- 
taining fresh water or coal-bunkers. The body is divided by 
a series of planes spaced equally apart. The area of each 
section is obtained by means of one of the rules alreidy 
explained. These areas are treated as the ordinates of a new 
curve, which may be run in, with ordinates the spacing of the 
planes apart. It is often desirable to draw this curve with 
areas as ordinates as in Fig. 14, because, if the surface is a fair 



CuRVKor Au 




-i7*f;c-, 



Fig. 14. 

surface, the curve of areas should be a fair curve, and should 
run evenly through all the spots ; any inaccuracy may then be 
detected. The area of the curve of areas is then obtained by 
one of Simpson's rules as convenient, and this area will re- 
present the cubical contents of the body. 

ExamJ)le. — A coal-bunker has sections 17' 6" apart, and the areas of 
these sections are 98, 123, 137, 13S, 122 sq^oaie fett tes^ectively. Find the 
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3 of coal it will hold, taking 



.^ 


sssx:;. 


FuDCtioDl of 


98 

137 

■35 




98 

49a 

274 
540 



) common interval = J X l^\ = ^ 

.: volume = 1526 X t, eubic feet 
= S90Z culuc feeL 
and the bunker will hold >fp = 20Z Ions 

The under-water portion of a ship is symmetrical about the 
fore-and-aft middle-line plane. 

We may divide the volume in two ways — 

1. By equidistant planes perpendicular to the middle-line 
plane and to the load water-plane. 

2. By equidistant planes parallel to the load water-plane. 
The volume as obtained by both methods should be the 

same, and they are used to check each other. 

£iamfiet. — ^l. TTie nnder-iralei portion of a vessel is divided by vertical 
sections 10 feel apart of the following areas; 0-3, 127, 48'8, 73'2, 88'4, 
82-8, 587, 26-z, 3-9 square feet. Find Ihc volume in cubic feet. (The 
curve of sectional areas a given in Fig. 15.) 



SacTioM*!. Aat»a. - 
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Number of 
section. 


Area of 
section. 


Simpson's 
multipliers. 


Function of 
area. 


I 


0-3 


1 


0'3 


2 


22*7 


4 


90-8 


3 


488 


2 


976 


4 


73*2 


4 


292*8 


5 


88-4 


2 


176-8 


6 


828 


4 


331*2 


7 


587 


2 


117-4 


8 


26*2 


4 


104*8 


9 


3*9 


I 


3*9 



i common interval 
/. volume 



1215*6 sum of functions 

= 1215*6 xV 

= 4052 cubic feet 



2. The undcr-water portion of the above vessel is divided by planes 
parallel to the load water-plane and 1} feet apart of the following areas : 
944, 795, 605, 396, 231, 120, 68, 25, 8 square feet Find the volume in 
cubic feet. 

The number of areas being odd, Simpson's first rule can be applied, as 
indicated in the following calculation : — 



Number of 


Area of 


Simpson's 


Function of 


water-line. 


water-plane. 


multipliers. 


area. 


I 


944 


I 


944 


2 


795 


4 


3180 


- 3 


605 


2 


I2IO 


4 


396 


4 


1584 


5 


231 


2 


462 


6 


120 


4 


480 


7 


68 


2 


136 


8 


1 


4 


100 


9 


1 


8 



8104 sum of functions 

\ common interval =.\y,\ 

,\ volume = 5104 X i 

= 4052 cubic feet 

which is the same result as was obtained above by taking the areas of 
vertical sections and putting them through Simpson's rule. 

In practice this volume is found by means of a " displace- 
ment sheet," or by the " planimeter." See Chapter II. and 
Appendix A. 
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Displacement. — ^The amount of water displaced or put 
aside by a vessel afloat is termed her ^^ displacement,^* This 
may be reckoned as a volume, when it is expressed in cubic 
feet, or as a weight, when it is expressed in tons. It is usual 
to take salt water to weigh 64 lbs. per cubic foot, and conse- 
quently ^\X^ = 35 cubic feet of salt water will weigh one 
ton. Fresh water, on the other hand, is regarded as weighing 
62^ lbs. per cubic foot, or 36 cubic feet to the ton. The 
volume displacement is. therefore 35 or 36 times the weight dis- 
placement, according as we are dealing with salt or fresh water. 

If a vessel is floating in eguilibrium in still water, the weight 
of water she displaces must exactly equal the weight of the vessel 
herself with every thing she has on board. 

That this must be true may be understood from the follow- 
ing illustrations — 

I. Take a large basin and stand it in a dish (see Fig. 16). 



1 



! • I '. , 'k 




I I •. 



7 



Fig. 16. 



Just fill the basin to the brim with water. Now carefully place 
a smaller basin into the water. It will be found that some of 
the water in the large basin will be displaced, and water will 
spill over the edge of the large basin into the dish below. 
It is evident that the water displaced by the basin is equal 
in amount to the water that has been caught by the dish, and 
if this water be weighed it will be found, if the experiment be 
conducted accurately, that the small basin is equal in weight to 
the water in the dish, that is, to the water it has displaced. 

2. Consider a vessel floating in equilibrium in still water, and 
imagine, if it were possible, that the water is solidified, main- 
taining the same level, and therefore the same density. 11 tvon^ 
we Vift the vessel out, we shall have a cavity left beVvvnA. ^VvvOcv 
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will be exactly of the form of the under-water portion of the 
ship, as Fig. 17. Now let the cavity be filled up with water. 
The amount of water we pour in will evidently be equal to the 
volume of displacement of the vessel. Now suppose that the 
solidified water outside again becomes water. The water we 
have poured in will remain where it is, and will be supported 
by the water surrounding it. The support given, first to the 
vessel and now to the water we have poured in, by the sur- 

WATER Surface. 




Fig. 17. 

rounding water must be the same, since the condition of the 
outside water is the same. Consequently, it follows that the 
weight of the vessel must equal the weight of water poured 
in to fill the cavity, or, in other words, the weight of the 
vessel is equal to the weight of water displaced. 

If the vessel whose displacement has been calculated on p. 20 
is floating at her L.W.P. in salt water, her total weight will be— 

4052 -4- 35 = 115'S tons 

If she floated at the same L.W.P. in fresh water, her total weight 
would be — 

4052 -i- 36 = 1X2^ tons' 

It will be at once seen that this property of floating bodies 
is of very great assistance to us in dealing with ships. For, to 
find the weight of a ship floating at a given line, we do not 
need to estimate the weight of the ship, but we calculate out 
from the drawings the displacement in tons up to the given line, 
and this must equal the total weight of the ship. 

Curve of Displacement. — The calculation given on p. 20 

gives the displacement of the vessel up to the load-water plane, 

but the draught of a ship continually varies owing to different 

weights of cargo, coal, stores, etc., on boaid, atvd \\. \s» da^vtable 
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to have a means of determining quickly the displacement at 
any given draught. From the rules we have already investi- 
gated, the displacement in tons can be calculated up to each 
water-plane in succession. If we set down a scale of mean 
draughts, and set off perpendiculars to this scale at the places 
where each water-plane comes, and on these set oflf on a con- 
venient scale the displacement we have found up to that water- 
plane, then we should have a number of spots through which we 
shall be able to pass a fair curve if the calculations are correct. 

— Scale for Displacement. 




Fig. 1 8. 



A curve obtained in this way is termed a " aifve of displacement^' 
and at any given mean draught we can measure the displace- 
ment of the vessel at that draught, and consequently know at 
once the total weight of the vessel with everything she has on 
board. This will not be quite accurate if the vessel is floating 
at a water-plane not parallel to the designed load water-plane. 
Fig. 18 gives a "curve of displacement " for a vessel, and the 
following calculation shows in detail the method o^ oblravviv^ 
the information necessary to construct it. 
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The areas of a vessel's water-planes, two feet apart, are as 
follows : — 



L.W.L. ... 


... 7800 


square feet. 


2 W.L. ... 


... 7450 




3 W.L. ... 


/.. 6960 




4 W.L. ... 


... 6290 




5 W.L. ... 


... 5460 




6 W.L. ... 


... 4320 




7 W.L. ... 


... 2610 





The mean draught to the L.W.L, is 14' o",and the displace- 
ment below the lowest W.L. is 7 1 tons. 
To find the displacement to the L.W.L. 



Number of 


Area of 


Simpson's 


Function of 


W.L. 


water-plane. 


multipliers. 


area. 


I 


7800 


I 


7,800 


2 


7450 


4 


29,800 


3 


6960 


2 


13,920 


4 


6290 


4 


25,160 


5 


5460 


2 


10,920 


6 


4320 


4 


17,280 


7 


2610 


I 

r 


2,610 



107,490 



\ common interval 



iX 2 



,*. displacement in cubic feet 
^nd displacement in tons, salt water 



= 107,490 X f 
= 107,490 X T§5 
= 2047 tons without the 
appendage 

Next we require the displacement up to No. 2 W.L., and 
we subtract from the total the displacement of the layer between 
I and 2, which is found by using ^<t five-eight rule as follows : — 



Number of 
W.L. 


Area of 
water-plane* 


Simpson's 
multipliers. 


Function of 
area. 


I 
2 

3 


7800 

7450 
6960 


5 

8 

— I 


39.000 

59,600 

—6,960 



9\.^^s> 
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Displacement in tons between 1 _ , v « v 1 
No. I and No. 2 W.L/s \ " ^^'^^"^ ^ 1 ^ ^ 3 5 

= 436 tons nearly 
•'. the displacement up to No. 2 ) ^ 

W.L. is 2047 - 436 I = '^" ^°T ""^ ** 

appendage 

The displacement between i and 3 W.L.'s can be found by 
putting the areas of i, 2 and 3 W.L.'s through Simpson's first 
rule, the result being 848 tons nearly, 

/. the displacement up to No. 3 I . , , 

iifT • ^ Q Q r = 1^99 ^ons without the 

W.L. IS 2047 — 848 I ^^ 

appendage 

The displacement up to No. 4 W.L. can be obtained by 
putting the areas of 4, 5, 6, and 7 W.L.'s through Simpson's 
second rule, the result being — * 

819 tons without the appendage 

The displacement up to No. 5 W.L. can be obtained by 
putting the areas of 5, 6, and 7 W.L.'s through Simpson's first 
rule, the result being — 

482 tons without the appendage 

The displacement up to No. 6 W.L. can be obtained by 
means of the five-eight rule, the result being — 

201 tons without the appendage 

Collecting the above results together, and adding in the 
appendage below No. 7 W.L., we have — 

Disp 



dacement up 


to L.W.L. 






21 18 tons. 




2 W.L. 






1682 „ 




3 W.L. 






1270 „ 




4 W.L. 






890 „ 




5 W.L. 






553 M 




6 W.L. 






272 » 




7 W.L. 






71 » 



These displacements, set out at the corresponding draughts, 
are shown in Fig. 18, and the fair curve drawn through forms 
the ^^ curve of displacement^^ of the vessel. It is usual to com- 
plete the curve as indicated right down to the kee\, a\\5[vo>\^ 
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the ship could never float at a less draught than that given by 
the weight of her structure alone, or when she was launched. 

Tons per Inch Immersion. — It is frequently necessary 
to know how much a vessel will sink, when floating at a given 
water-line, if certain known weights are placed on board, or 
how much she will rise if certain known weights are removed. 
Since the total displacement of the vessel must equal the weight 
of the vessel herself, the extra displacement caused by putting 
a weight on board must equal this weight. If A is the area 



Tons Pbr Inch Immkrsion. 



I «'■' I '■■*'*■■ ' 




Fig. 19. 



of a given water-plane in square feet, then the displacement 
of a layer i foot thick at this water-plane, supposing the vessel 
parallel-sided in its neighbourhood, is — 

A cubic feet 

or — tons in salt water 
35 

For a layer i inch thick only, the displacement is — 

A 



35 X ^2 



tons 
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and this must be the number of tons we must place on board 
in order to sink the vessel i inch, or the number of tons we 
must take out in order to lighten the vessel i inch. This is 
termed the " tons per inch immersion " at the given water-line3 
This assumes that the vessel is parallel-sided at the water-line 
for the depth of i inch up and i inch down, which may, for all 
practical purposes, be taken as the case. If, then, we obtain 
the tons per inch immersion at successive water-planes parallel 
to the load water-plane, we shall be able to construct a " curve 
of tons per inch immersion^^ in the same way in which the curve 
of displacement was constructed. Such a curve is shown in 
Fig. 19, constructed for the same vessel for which the displace- 
ment curve was calculated. By setting up any mean draught, 
say 1 1 feet, we can measure off the " tons per inch immersion," 
supposing the vessel is floating parallel to the load water-plane ; 
in this case it is 17^ tons. Suppose this ship is floating at a 
mean draught of 1 1 feet, and we wish to know how much' she 
will lighten by burning 100 tons of coal. We find, as above, 
the tons per inch to be 17^, and the decrease in draught is 

therefore — 

100 -^ lyi = 5^ inches nearly 

Curve of Areas of Midship Section. — ^This curve is 
usually plotted off on the same drawing as the displacement 
curve and the curve of tons per inch immersion. The ordi- 
nates of the immersed part of the midship section being known, 
we can calculate its area up to each of the water-planes in 
.exactly the same way as the displacement has been calculated. 
These areas are set out on a convenient scale at the respective 
mean draughts, and a line drawn through the points thus 
obtained. If the calculations are correct, this should be a fair 
curve, and is known as " the curve of areas of midship section,^' 
By means of this curve we are able to determine the area of 
the midship section up to any given mean draught. 

Fig. 20 gives the curve of areas of midship section for the 
vessel for which we have already determined the displacement 
curve and the curve of tons per inch immersion. 

Coefficient of Fineness of Midship SectiioiL.— 11 71^ 

' For approximate values of the "tons per inch immersiotv'' m \mousi 
fXP^s of ships, see Example $$, p, 42. 
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draw a rectangle with depth equal to the draught of^ water at 
the midship section to top of keel, and breadth equal to the 



— Arka« or Mid; Sec; — S^; Ft; - 




Fig. 90. 



extreme breadth at the midship section, we shall obtain what 
may be termed the circumscribing rectangle of the immersed 
midship section. The area of the immersed midship section 
will be less than the area of this rectangle, and the ratio— 

area of immersed midship sectio n 
area of its circumscribing rectangle 

is termed the coefficient offifieness of midship section. 

Example, — The midship section of a vessel is 68 feet broad at its 
broadest part, and the draught of water is 26 feet. The area of the immersed 
midship section is 1584 square feet. Find the coefficient of fmeness of the 
midship section. 

Area of circumscribing rectangle = 68 X 26 

= 1768 square feet 
/. coefficient = jljy = 0*895 

If a vessel of similar form to the abovt V\a^ a breadth at 
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the midship section of 59' 6" and a draught of 22' 9", the area 
of its immersed midship section will be — 

59 > X 22 1 X 0*895 = 12^3 square feet 

The value of the midship section coefficient varies in 
ordinary ships from about 0*85 to 0*95, the latter value being 
for a section with very flat bottom. 

Coefficient of Fineness of Water-pl^n e. — ^This is 
the ratio between the area of the wa|£i4>lan^ and its circum- 
scribing rectangle. 

The value of this coefficient for the load water-plane may 
be taken as follows : — 

For ships with fine ends 07 '-^ 

For ships of ordinary form 0*75 

For ships with bluff ends 0*85 

Block Coefficient of Fineness of Displacement.— 

This is the ratio of the volume of displacement to the volume 
of a block having the same length between perpendiculars, 
extreme breadth, and mean draught as the vessel. The 
draught should be taken from the top of keel. 

Thus a vessel is 380 feet long, 75 feet broad, with 27' 6" 
mean draught, and 14,150 tons displacement. What is its 
block coefficient of fineness or displacement ? 

• Volume of displacement = 14,150 x 35 cubic feet 
Volume of circumscribing solid = 380 X 75 X 27^ cubic feet 

/• coefficient of fineness of I _ 14150 x 3 5 

displacement I "~ 380 X 75 X 27^ 

= 0-63 

This coefficient gives a very good indication of the fineness 
of the underwater portion of a vessel, and can be calculated 
and tabulated for vessels with known speeds. Then, if in the 
early stages of a design we have the desired dimensions given, 
with the speed required, we can select the coefficient of .fineness 
which appears most suitable for the vessel, and so determine 
very quickly the displacement that can be obtained under the 
conditions ^ven. 
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Example, — A vessel has to be 400 feet long, 42 feet beam, 17 feet draught, 
and 13^ knots speed. What would be the probable displacement ? 

From available data, it would appear that a block coefficient of fineness 
of 0*625 would be desirable. Consequently the displacement would be — "* 

(400 X 42 X 17 X 0*625) -^ 35 tons = 5100 tons about 

The following may be taken as average values of the block 

coefficient of fineness of displacement in various types of 

ships : — 

Recent battleships •6o-'65 

Recent fast cruisers '5o-'55 

Fast mail steamers *5€>-*5S 

Ordinary steamships ... ... '55--'65 

Car|[o steamers •65-80 

Saihng vessels '65-75 

Steam-3rachts *35~'45 

/ Prismatic Coefficient of Fineness of Displace- 
ment. — This coefficient is often used as a criterion of the 
fineness of the underwater portion of a vessel. It is the ratio 
between the volume of displacement and the vobime of a 
prismatic solid the same length between perpendiculars as the 
vessel, and having a constant cross-section equal in area to the 
immersed midship section. 

Example.— K vessel is 300 feet long, 2100 tons displacement, and has 
the area of her immersed midship section 425 square feet. What is her 
prismatic coefficient of fineness ? 

Volume of displacement = 2100 X 35 cubic feet 
Volume of prismatic solid = 300 X 425 „ 

.'. coefficient = — 

300x425 

= 0-577 

Difference in Draught of Water when floating 
in Sea Water and when floating in River Water.— 

Sea water is denser than river water ; that is to say, a given 
volume of sea water — say a cubic foot — weighs more than the 
same volume of river water. In consequence of this, a vessel, 
on passing from the river to the sea, if she maintains the same 
weight, will rise in the water, and have a greater freeboard 
than when she started. Sea water weighs 64 lbs. to the cubic 
foot, and the water in a river such as the Thames may be » 
taken as weighing 63 lbs. to the cubic foot.^ In Fig. 21, let 
the right-hand portion represent the ship floating in river water, 

' See also Example 56, p. 42. 
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and the left-hand portion represent the ship floating in salt 
water. The distance between the two water-planes will be the 
amount the ship will rise on passing into sea water. 




Fig. 21. 



Let W = the weight of the ship in tons ; 

T = the tons per inch immersion at the water-line 

W'L' in salt water ; 
^ = the difference in draught between the water-lines 
WL, W'L' in inches. 
Then the volume of displacement — 



m river water = 



_ W X 2240 



63 



W X 2240 

m sea water = — ^— 

64 

, r.i_ 1 W X 2240 W X 2240 

/. the volume of the layer = 7 2 

63 64 

^ W X 2240 

- 63 X 64 

Now, the volume of the layer also = :r x T X ^Wr) there- 
fore we have — 

r« ooAA W X 2240 

^ X 1 X e4 63 X 64 

W 

or a: = -T-Tn inches 

031 
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This may be put in another way. A ship, if floating in river 
water, will weigh ^ less than if floating to'the same water-line 
in salt water. Thus, if W is the weight of the ship floating at a 
given line in salt water, her weight if floating at the same line 
in river water is — 

J4W less 

and this must be the weight of the layer of displacement 
between the salt-water line and the river-water line for a given 
weight W of the ship. If T be the tons per inch for salt water, 
the tons per inch for river water will be fjT. Therefore the 
difference in draught will be — 

W 
g\fW -^ If T = ^-^ inches, as above 

Sinkage caused by a Central Compartment of a 
Vessel being open to the Sea. — ^Take the simple case of a 
box-shaped vessel, ABCD, Fig. 22, floating at the water-line WL. 




Fic. aa. 



This vessel has two water-tight athwartship bulkheads in the 
middle portion, EF and GH. A hole is made in the bottom or 
side below water somewhere between these bulkheads. We 
will take a definite case, and work it out in detail to illustrate 
the principles involved in such a problem. 



Length of box-shaped vessel 100 feet 

Breadth ,, „ 20 ,, 

Depth ,, „ 20 „ 

Draught ,, »» *° »> 

Distance of bulkheads apart 20 „ 



If the vessel is assumed to be floating in salt water, its 
weight must be — 

100 X 20 X 10 _ 20000 



— -0 . tons 

35 
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Now, this weight remains the same after the bilging as 
before, but the buoyancy has been diminished by the opeimjj^ 
of the compartment KPHF to the sea. This lost bu<i(y^hcy 
must be made up by the vessel sinking in the water until the 
volume of displacement is the same as it originally was. 
Suppose W'L' to be the new water-line, then the new volume of 
displacement is given by the addition of the volumes of W'MFD 
and NL'CH, or, calling d the new draught of water in feet — 

(40 X 20 X ^+ (40 X 20 X^ = \(iOod cubic feet 

The original volume of displacement was — 

100 X 20 X 10 = 20,000 cubic feet 
/. 1600 d = 20,000 

that is, the new draught of water is 12' 6", or the vessel will 
sink a distance of 2' 6". 

The problem may be looked at from another point of view. 
The lost buoyancy is2oX2oXio cubic feet = 4000 cubic 
feet; this has to be made up by the volumes W'MKW and 
NL'LP, or the area of the intact water-plane multiplied by 
the increase in draught. Calling x the increase in draught, we 
shall have — 

80 X 20 X Jp = 4000 

^ — ±000 ^\ fgg^ 

%* — 1600 '^2 ^^^^ 

= 2' 6" 

which is the same result as was obtained above. 

If the bilged compartment contains stores, etc., the amount 
of water which enters from the sea will be less than if the com- 
partment were quite empty. The volume of the lost displace- 
ment will then be given by the volume of the compartment up 
to the original water-line less the volume occupied by the 
stores. 

Thus, suppose the compartment bilged in the above 
example to contain coal, stowed so that 44 cubic feet of it will 
weigh one ton, 'the weight of the solid coal being taketv ^\. 
80 lbs. to the cubic foot 



/r. 
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I cubic foot of coal, if solid, weighs 80 lbs. 

I „ „ as stowed „ ^ff- = 51 lbs. 

Therefore in every cubic foot of the compartment there is— 

^ cubic feet solid coal 

f§- „ space into which water will find its way 

The lost buoyancy is therefore — 

ff X 4000 =1450 cubic feet 

The area of the intact water-plane will also be affected in 
the same way ; the portion of the water-plane between the bulk- 
heads will contribute — 

1^ X 20 X 20 = 255 square feet to the area 

The area of the intact waterplane is therefore — 

1600 + 255 = 1855 square feet 
The sinkage in feet is therefore — 

Hff =078, or 9-36 inches 

In the case of a ship the same principles apply, supposing 
the compartment to be a central one, and we have — 

Sinkage of vessel \ __ volume of lost buoyanc y in cubic feet 
in feet I "" area of intact water-plane in square feet 

In the case of a compartment bilged which is not in the 
middl^ of the length, change of the trim occurs. The method 
of calculating this for any given case will be dealt with in 
Chapter IV. 

In the above example, if the transverse bulkheads EF and 
GH had stopped just below the new water-line W'L', it is 
evident that the water would flow over their tops, and the 
vessel would sink. But if the tops were connected by a water- 
tight flat, the water would then be confined to the space, and 
the vessel would remain afloat. 
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Velocity of Inflow of Water into a Vessel on 
BUging.- 

Let A = area of the hole in square feet ; 

d? = the distance the centre of the hole below the 

surface in feet ; 
V = initial rate of inflow of the water in feet per 
second. 

Then v =^ 2>jjd nearly 
and consequently the volume of water | ^ -_ 
passing through the hole per second j - ^ v ^ X A cub. ft. 

Thus, if a hole 2 square feet in area, 4 feet below the water- 
line, were made in the side of a vessel, the amount of water, 
approximately, that would flow into the vessel would be as 
follows : — 

Cubic feet per second = 8 x a/^ x 2 

= 32 
Cubic feet per minute = 32 x 60 

Tons of water per minute = '^ — - — 

35 

= 54-85 

Weights of Materials.— The following table gives 
average weights which may be used in calculating the weights 
of materials employed in shipbuilding : — 

•^ Steel 490 lbs. per cubic foot. 

i< Wrought^ron 480 



»» i» 

»i »i 

>» >» 

»» »» 

>» »» 

>» »» 

»» j» 

»» >i 

»» »» 

»» j» 



v^ Cast iron 445 

Copper 550 

Brass 530 

^inc ... ... .,, ... 44-5 

Gunmetal 528 

l-<ead ... ... ... ... 712 

Ehn (English) 35 

„ (Canadian) 45 

Fir (Dantzic) 36 

Greenheart 72 

Mahogany 40-48 

„ (for boats) ... 35 „ 

Oak (English) 52 

„ (Dantzic) 47 ,, 

,, (African) 62 

Pine (Pitch) 40 

yy (led) ... ... ... ^o 

„ (yellow) '?o-^ 

* ^** ••• ••■ «■* ,,, C7 



»» »J 

»» »» 



»» »» 

»» 

»» »l 

»» »» 

♦» n 
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It follows, from the weights per cubic foot of iron and 
steel given above, that an iron plate i inch thick weighs 40 lbs. 
per square foot, and a steel plate i inch thick weighs 40*8 lbs. 
per square foot. 

The weight per square foot may be obtained for other 
thicknesses from these values, and we have the following : — 



Thickness in 
inches. 


Weight per square foot in 
pounds. 


Iron. 


Steel. 


1 
i 

I 


10 

15 
20 

25 
30 

35 
40 


10 '2 

15*3 
20*4 

25*5 
30*6 

357 
40-8 



It is convenient to have the weight of steel per square foot 
when specified in one-twentieths of an inch, as is the case in 
Lloyd's rules— 



Thickness in 
inches. 


Weight per 
square foot 
in pounds. 


Thickness in 
inches. 


Weight per 
square foot 
in pounds. 


1 
1 = 1 


2*04 

4*o8 

6*12 

8-i6 
10*20 
12*24 
14*28 
16*32 
18*36 
20*40 




002*44 
24*48 
26*52 
28*56 
30*60 
32*64 

34*68 

3672 
3876 
40*80 
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Examples to Chapter I. 

1. A plate has the form shown in Fig. 23. What is its weight if its 
weight per square foot is 10 lbs. ? Ans. 95 lbs. 

2. The material of an 
armour plate weighs 490 lbs. 
a cubic foot. A certain 
plate is ordered 400 lbs. per 
square foot: what is its 
thickness ? 

Ans, 9*8 inches. 

3. Steel armour plates, 
as in the previpus question, 
are ordered 400 lbs. per "■ 
square foot instead of 10 
inches thick. What is the 
saving of weight per 100 
square feet of surface of this 
armour? 




Fig. 23. 



Ans. 833 lbs., or 0*37 ton. 
4. An iron plate is of the dimensions shown in Fig. 24. What is its area 
If two lightening holes 2' 3" in diameter are cut in it, what will il 
area then be ? 



? 
its 



Ans. 33f square feet j 
25*8 square feet. 

5. A hollow pillar is 4 inches 
external diameter and | inch 
thick. What is its sectional 
area, and what would be the 
weight in pounds of 10 feet of 
this pillar if made of wrought 
iron? 

Ans. 4*27 square inches ; 
142 lbs. 

6. A steel plate is of the 



I 



m 

12-0. 




f 



-1 




Fn. 24. 



form and dimensions shown in Fig. 25. What is its weight ? (A steel plate 
\ inch thick weighs 25*5 lbs. per square foot.) 

Ans. 1267 lbs. 




Fig. 25. 

7. A wrought-iron armour plate is 15' 3" long, 3' 6" wide, and 44 \Tvc\\e& 
thick. Calcu&te its weight in tons. 

Ans. 4' 29 \.oi\&. 
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8. A solid pillar of iron of circular section is 6' lo" long and 2l inches 
in diameter. What is its weight ? 

Ans. 90} lbs. 

9. A Dantzic fir deck plank is 22 feet long and 4 inches thick, and 
tapers in width from 9 inches at one end to 6 inches at tiie other. What is 
its weight ? 

Ans. 165 lbs. 
'^ 10. A solid pillar of iron is 7' 3" long and 2\ inches diameter. What 
is its weight ? 

Ans. 143 lbs. 
II. The total area of the deck plan of a vessel is 4500 square feet. 
What would be the surface of deck plank to be worked, if there are — 

4 hatchways, each 4' X 2J' 
2 ,, ,, 10' X 6' 

and two circular skylights, each 4 feet in diameter, over which no plank is 
to be laid ? 

^// J. 43 1 4 '86 square feet. 
/ 12. A pipe is 6 inches diameter inside. How many cubic feet of water 

will a length of 100 feet of this pipe contain ? 

Ans. 19*6 cubic feet. 
13. A mast 90 feet in length and 3 feet external diameter, is composed of 
20 lb. plating worked flush -jointed on three T-bars, each 5" X 3" X isJlbs. 
per foot. Estimate the weight, omitting straps, and rivet heads. 

Ans. 9j tons nearly. 
\ ^ 14. A curve has the following ordinates, i' 4" apart : io*86, 13*53, 14*58, 
15*05, 15*24, 15*28, 15*22 feet respectively. Draw this curve, and &id 
its area — 

(i) By Simpson's first rule; 
(2) By Simpson's second rule. 
Ans. (i) ii6'07 square feet; (2) 116*03 square feet. 

15. The semi-ordinates in feet of a vessel's midship section, starting 
A from the load water-line, are 26*6, 26*8, 26*8, 26*4, 25*4, 23*4, and 18*5 feet 

respectively, the ordinates being 3 feet apart. Below the lowest ordinate 
there is an area for one side of the section of 24*6 square feet. Find the 
area of the midship section, using — 

(i) Simpson's first rule ; 

(2) Simpson's second rule. 
Ans. (i) 961 square feet ; (2) 9607 square feet. 

16. The internal dimensions of a tank for holding fresh water are 
8' o" X 3' 6" X 2' 6". How many tons of water will it contain ? 

Ans. 1*94. 
, 17. The //«^-ordinates of a deck plan in feet are respectively ij, 5i, 

ly' \o\y I3§, I4f, 14J, 12J, 9, and 3i, and the length of the plan is 128 feet. 
Find the area of the deck plan in square yards. 

Ans. 296. ' 

18. Referring to the previous question, find the area in square feet of the 
portion of the plan between the ordinates \\ and 5 J. 

Ans, 1067. 

19. The half-ordinates of the midship section of a vessel are 22*3, 22*2, 
21*7, 20*6, 17*2, 13*2, and 8 feet in length respectively. The common 
interval between consecutive ordinates is 3 feet between the firsifc and fifth 
ordinates, and 1* 6" between the fifth and seventh. Calculate the total area 

of the section in square feet. 
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20. Obtain the total area included between the first and fourth ordinates 
of the section given in the preceding question. 

Ans. 392*8 square feet. 

21. The semi-ordinates of the load water-plane of a vessel are 0*2, 3*6, 
7*4, lo, II, 107, 9*3, 6*5, and 2 feet respectively, and they are 15 feet 
apart What is the area of the load water-plane ? 

Ans. 1808 square feet. 

22. Referring to the previous question, what weight must be taken out 
of the vessel to lighten her 3 J inches ? 

What additional immersion would result by placing 5 tons on board ? 

Ans. 15 tons ; I '16 inch. 

23. The "tons per inch immersion " of a vessel when floating in salt 
water at a certain water-plane is 44*5. What is the area of this plane ? 

Ans. 18,690 square feet. 

24. A curvilinear area has ordinates 3 feet apart of length 97, lO'o, and 
13*3 feet respectively. Find — 

( 1 ) The area between the first and second ordinates. 

(2) The area between the second and third ordinates. 

(3) Check the addition of these results by finding the area of the whole 

figure by Simpson's first rule. 

25. Assuming the truth of the five-eight rule for finding the area between 
two consecutive ordinates of a curve, prove the truth of the rule known as 
Simpson's first rule. 

26. A curvilinear area has the following ordinates at equidistant intervals 
of 18 feet : 6-20, 1380, 21-90, 26*40, 22*35, 1470, and 7*35 feet. 
Assuming that Simpson's first rule is correct, find the percentage of error 
that would be involved by using — 

(i) The trapezoidal rule ; 
(2) Simpson's second rule. 

Ans. (i) 1*2 per cent. 
/j(2^ A compartment for containing fresh water has 
thelOTm shown in Fig. 26. The length 
of the compartment is 12 feet. How many 
tons of water will it contain ? 

Ans. 17 tons. 

28. A compartment 20 feet long, 20 
feet broad, and 8J feet deep, has to be 

. lined with teak 3 inches in thickness. 
' Estimate the amount of teak required in 
cubic feet, and in tons. 

Ans, 365 cubic feet ; 8*6 tons. 

29. The areas of the water-line sec- 
tions of a vessel in square feet are re- 
spectively 2000, 2000, 1600, 1250, and 
300. The common interval between thefti 
is ij foot. Find the displacement of the 
vessel in tons in ^It water, neglecting the 
small portion below the lowest water-line 
section. 

Ans. 264SJ tons. 

30. A series of areas, 17' 6" apart, contain o 94, 208, 374, 533, 827, 
12*14, 16*96, 21*82, 24*68, 24*66, 2256, 17*90, I2'66, 840, 569, 3*73, 
2 "6 1, 2 '06, o square feet respectively. Find the volume oC w\i\c\i \ife 2i\i<3N^ 
are the sectional areas, 

Ans. 3429 tvkb\c fee\.. 



(2) 0*4 per cent, 
a mean section of 




Tig. 26. 
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31. Show how to estimate the change in the mean draught of a vessel in 
going from salt to river water, and vice versd. 

A vessel floats at a certain draught in river water, and when floating in 
sea water without any change in lading, it is found that an addition of 175 
tons is required to bring the vessel to the same draught as in river water. 
What is tne displacement after the addition of the weight named ? 

Ans. 11,200 tons. 

32. The vertical sections of a vessel 10 feet apart have the following 
areas : lo, 50, 60, 70, 50, 40, 20 square feet. Find the volume of displace- 
ment, and the displacement in tons in salt and fresh water. 

Ans. 2966 cubic feet ; 847 tons, 82*4 tons. 

33. A cylinder is 500 feet long, 20 feet diameter, and floats with the 
axis in the water-line. Find its weight when floating thus in salt water. 
What weight should be taken out in order that the cylinder should float 
with its axis in the surface if placed into fresh water ? 

^ Ans. 2244 tons ; 62 tons. . 

> 34. A vessel is 500 feet long, 60 feet broad, and floats at a mean draught 

of 25 feet when in salt water. Make an approximation to her draught 
» when she passes into river water. (Coefficient of displacement, 0*5 ; coefficient 
ofL.W.P., 0-6.) 

Ans. 25' 4". 

35. A piece of teak is 20 feet long, 4I inches thick, and its breadth 
tapers from 12 inches at one end to 9 inches at the other end. What is its 
weight, and how many cubic feet of water would it displace if placed into 
fresh water (36 cubic feet to the ton) ? 

Ans. 348 lbs. ; 5 J cubic feet about. 

36. The area of a water-plane is 5443 square feet. Find the tons per 
inch immersion. Supposing 40 tons placed on board, how much woidd the 
vessel sink ? 

StK^e any slight error that may be involved in any assumption made. If 
40 tons were taken out, would the vessel rise the same amount ? What 
further information would you require to give a more accurate answer ? 

Ans. 12*96 tons; 3*1 inches nearly. 

( 37. Bilge keels are to be fitted to a ship whose tons per inch is 48. 

The estimated weight of the bilge keels is 36 tons, and the volume they 
occupy is 840 cubic feet. What will be the increase of draught due to 
fitting these bilge keels ? 

Ans, \ inch. 
A 38. The tons per inch of a vessel at water-lines 2 feet apart are 19*45, 
i8'5i, 17*25, 1 5 '6, 13*55, 10*87, and 6*52, the lowest water-line being 18 
inches above the underside of flat keel. Draw the curve of tons per inch 
immersion to scale, and estimate the number of tons necessary to sink the 
vessel from a draught of 12 feet to a draught of 13' 6". 

Ans. 344 tons. 

39. The steamship Umbria is 500 feet long, 57 feet broad, 22' 6" 
draught, 9860 tons displacement, 1130 square feet area of immersed midship 
section. Find — 

(i) Block coefficient of displacement. 

(2) Prismatic ,, ,, 

(3) Midship-section coefficient. 

Ans. (I) 0-538 ; (2) 0-6 ; (3) 0-896. 

40. The steamship Orient is 445 feet long, 46 feet broad, 21' 4J'' draught 
mean ; the midship section coefficient is 0*919, the block coefficient of £s- 

pJacewent is o'62i. Find — 
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(i) Displacement in tons. 

(2) Area of immersed midship section. 

(3) Prismatic coefficient of displacement. 

^ Ans. (1) 7763 tons ; (2) 904 square feet ; (3) 0*675. 

41. A steam yacht is 144 feet long, 22' 6" broad, 9 feet draught ; dis- 
placement, 334 tons salt water ; area of midship section, 124 square feet. 
Find — 

(i) Block coefficient of displacement. 

(2) Prismatic ,, „ 

(3) Midship-section coefficient. 

Ans. (I) 04; (2) 0655; (3) 0-612. 
/ 42. Find the displacement in tons in salt water, area of the immersed 
midship section, prismatic coefficient of displacement, having given the 
following particulars : Length, 168 feet ; breadth, 25 feet ; draught, 10' 6" ; 
midship-section coefficient, 0*87 ; block coefficient of displacement, 0*505. 

Ans, 750 tons ; 2285 square feet ; 0*685. 

43. A vessel in the form of a box, 100 feet long, 10 feet broad, and 20 
feet deep, floats at a draught of 5 feet. Find the draught if a central 
compartment 10 feet long is bilged below water. 

Ans. 5' 6§". 

44. In a given ship, pillars in the hold can be either solid iron 4f inches 
diameter, or hollow iron 6 inches diameter and half inch thick. Find the 
saving in weight for every 100 feet length of these pillars, if hollow pillars 
are adopted instead of solid, neglecting the effect of the solid heads and 
heels of the hollow pillars. 

Ans. 1*35 ton. 

45. What is the solid contents of a tree whose girth (circumference) is 
60 inches, and length is 18 feet? 

» Ans. 35*8 cubic feet nearly. 

46. A portion of a cylindrical steel stem shaft casing is I2f feet long, 
1 1 inch thick, and its external diameter is 14 inches. Find its weight in 
pounds. 

Ans. 2170 lbs. 

47. A floating body has a water-plane whose semi-ordinates 25 feet 
apart are 0*3, 8, 12, 10, 2 feet respectively, and every square station is in 
the form of a circle with its centre in the water-plane. Find the volume of 
displacement (ir = ^). 

Ans. 12,414 cubic feet. 

48. A quadrant of 16 feet radius is divided by means of ordinates parallel 
to one radius, and the following distances away: 4, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15 
feet respectively. The lengths of these ordinates are found to be 15*49, 
13*86, 12*49, 10*58, 9*33, 7*75, and 5*57 feet respectively. Find — 

(i) The exact area to two places of decimals. 

(2) The area by using only ordinates 4 feet apart. 

(3) The area by using also the half-ordinates. 

(4) The area by using all the ordinates given above. 

(5) The area as accurately as it is possible, supposing the ordinate 12*49 

had not been given. 
Ans. (I) 201*06; (2) 197*33 ; (3) 199*75 ; (4) 200-59 ; (5) 200*50. 

49. A cylindrical vessel 50 feet long and 16 feet diameter floats at a 
constant draught of 12 feet in salt water. Using the information given in 
the previous question, find the displacement in tons. 

Ans. 231 Ion's neactVj . 

50. A hunker^ feet Jong bos a mean section of the form oi a Via.'^wM, 
m'tb length of paraUel sides 3 feet and 4'8 feet, and distance beVween ^em 

ro'sfeet Fmd tbenumber of tons of coal contained in the bxmkei, ^s&xxtKOv?, 



J 
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I ton to occupy 43 cubic feet. If the parallel sides are perpendicular to 
one of the other sides, and the side 4*8 feet long is at the top of the section, 
where will the top of 17 tons of coal be, supposing it to be evenly 
distributed ? 

(This latter part should be done by a process of trial and error.) 

Ans, 22*8 tons j 2' 3" below the top. 

51. The sections of a ship are 20 feet apart. A coal-bunker extends 
from 9 feet abaft No. 8 section to i foot abaft No. 15 section, the total 
length of the bunker thus being 132 feet. The areas of sections of the 
bunker at Nos. 8, 1 1, and 15 are found to be 126, 177, and 145 square 
feet respectively. With this information given, estimate the capacity of the 
bunker, assuming 44 cubic feet of coal to go to the ton. Stations numbered 
from forward. 

Ans. 495 toi\s. 
^ 52. The tons per inch immersion at water-lines 2 feet apart lare 18*09, 
i6'50, 15*151 13*15, io*49, and 6*48. The draught of water to the top 
water-line is ii' 6", and below the lowest water-line there is a displacement 
of 75*3 tons. Find the displacement in tons, and construct a curve of 
displacement. 

Ans, 1 7 12 tons. 

53. A tube 35 feet long, 16 feet diameter, closed at the ends, floats in 
salt water with its axis in the surface. Find approximately the thickness of 
the tube, supposed to be of iron, neglecting the weight of the ends. 

Ans. 0*27 foot. 

54. Find the floating power of a topmast, length 64 feet, mean diameter 
21 inches, the wood of the topmast weighing 36 lbs. per cubic foot. 

(The floating power of a spar is the weight it will sustain, and this is 
the difference between its own weight and that of the wat^r it displaces. 
In constructing a raft, it has to be borne in mind that all the weight of 
human beings is to be placed on it, and that a great quantity of provisions 
and water may be safely carried tender it For instance, a cask of beef 
Slung beneath would be 116 lbs., above 300 lbs. See "Sailor's Pocket- 
book," by Admiral Bedford.) 

Ans. 4310 lbs. 

55. Show that the following approximate values may be taken for the 
y ** tons per inch immersion ** in salt water at the load draught : — 

(i) For ships with fine ends ... ... gUg X L X B 

(2) „ of ordinary form 3IQ x L X B 

(3) „ with bluff ends 3^5 X L X B 

L and B being the length and breadth respectively of the load water-plane. 

56. Show that a vessel passing from water of density eP into water of 

Wr tf—d 
density d {(T being greater than d) will decrease her freeboard by tj^ • —-7- 

inches, where W is the displacement in tons and T the tons per inch 
immersion when in the denser water. 

A vessel 400 feet long, 45 feet broad, floats in Belfast water (loil ozs. 
to a cubic foot) at a draught of 21' 2.J". By how much will the free- 
board be increased when in salt water (1025 ozs. to a cubic foot) ? (Coeffi- 
cient of fineness of displacement, 0*62; coefficient of fineness of L.W.P., 

075.) 

Ans. 2*9 inches. 
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MOMENTS, CENTRE OF GRAVITY, CENTRE OF BUOY- 
ANCY, DISPLACEMENT TABLE, PLANIMETER, ETC, 

Principle of Moments. — The moment of a force about 
any given line is the product of the force into the perpen- 
dicular distance of its line of action from that line. It may 
also be regarded as the tendency to turn about the line. A 
man pushes at the end of a capstan bar (as Fig. 27) with a 




d' 



-A 



p} 



Fig. 27. 



certain force. The tendency of the capstan to turn about its 
axis is given by the force exerted by the man multiplied by 
his distance from the centre of the capstan, and this is the 
moment of the force about the axis. If P is the force exerted 
by the man in pounds (see Fig. 27), and d is his distance from 
the axis in feet, then — 

The moment about the axis = P x ^ foot-lbs. 

The same moment can be obtained by a smaller force with 
a larger leverage, or a larger force with a smaller leverage, and 
the moment can be increased : — 

(i) By increasing the force; 

(2) By increasing the distance of the force from iVva ^^w 
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If, in addition, there is another man helping the first man, 
exerting a force of P' lbs. at a distance from the axis of d! 
feet, the total moment about the axis is — 

(P X ^ + (P ' X ^') foot-lbs. 

We must now distinguish between moments tending to turn 
one way and those tending to turn in the opposite direction. 

Thus, in the above case, we may take a rope being wound 
on to the drum of the capstan, hauling a weight W lbs. If the 
radius of the drum be a feet, then the rope tends to turn the 
capstan in the opposite direction to the men, and the moment 
about the axis is given by — 

W X « foot-lbs. 

If the weight is just balanced, then there is no tendency to 
turn, and hence no moment about the axis of the capstan, and 
leaving out of account all consideration of friction, we have — 

(P X ^ + (F X ^') = W X d5 

The most common forces we have to deal with are those 
caused by gravity, or the attraction of bodies to the earth. This 
is known as their weight, and the direction of these forces must 
all be parallel at any given place. If we have a number of 
weights, Wi, Wj, and Wg, on a beam at A, B, and C (Fig. 28), 
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Fig. 28. 



whose end is fixed at O, the moment of these weights about 
is given by — 

(Wi X AO) + (W2 X BO) + (W3 X CO) 
This gives the tendency of the beam lo Imttv Stbout 0» due to 
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the weights Wi, W2, and Wj placed upon it, and the beam must 
be strong enough at O in order to resist this tendency, or, as 
it is termed, the bending moment. Now, we can evidently 
place a single weight W, equal to the sum of the weights 
W„ W2, and Ws, at some point on the beam so that its moment 
about O shall be the same as that due to the three weights. 
If P be this point, then we must have — 

W X OP = (Wi X OA) + (Wa X OB) + (W3 X OC) 
or, since W = Wi + Wj + W, 

OP ^ (W, X OA) + (Wa X OB) + (W3 X OC) 

W. + Wa + Ws 

Example, — Four weights, 30, 40, 50, 60 lbs. respectively, are placed 
on a beam fixed at one end, O, at distances from O of 3, 4, 5, 6 feet respec- 
tively. Find the bending moment at O, and also the position of a single 
weight equal to the four weights which will give the same bending moment. 

Bending moment at O = (30 X 3) + (40 X 4) + (5^ X 5) + (60 x 6) 

= 90 + 160 + 250 + 360 
= 860 foot-lbs. 
Total weight = 180 lbs. 
,'. position of single weight = f jg = 4J feet from O 

Centre of Gravity. — The single weight W above, when 
placed at P, has the same effect on the beam at O and at 
any other point of the beam, as the three weights Wi, Wg, and 
W3. The point P is termed the centre of gravity of the weights 
Wi, W2, and Wg. Thus we may define the centre of gravity 
of a number of weights as follows : — 

The centre of gravity of a system of weights is that point 
at which we may regard the whole system as being concentrated, 
and at which the same effect is produced as by the original system 
of weights. 

This definition will apply to the case of a solid body, since 
we may regard it as composed of a very large number of small 
particles, each of which has a definite weight and occupies a 
definite position. A homogeneous solid has the same density 
throughout its volume ; and all the solids with which we have 
to deal are taken as homogeneous unless otherwise specified. 

It follows, from the above definition of the centre of 
gravity, ihat if a body is suspended at its centre o^ gtaVYV-^ ^ 
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it would be penectly balanced and have no tendency to move 
away from any position in which it might be placed. 

To Find the Position of the Centre of Gravity 
of a niimber of Weights lying in a Plane. — Two lines 
are drawn in the plane at right angles, and the moment of the 
system of weights is found successively about each of these 
lines. The total weight being known, the distance of the 
centre of gravity from each of these lines is found, and conse- 
quently the position of the centre of gravity definitely fixed. 




Fig. 99. 

The following example will illustrate the principles m- 
volved : Four weights, of 15, 3, 10, and 5 lbs. respectively, 
are lying on a table in definite positions as shown in Fig. 29. 
Find the position of the centre of gravity of these weights. 
(If the legs of the table were removed, this would be the place 
where we should attach a rope to the table in order that it 
should remain horizontal, the weight of the table being 
neglected.) 
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Draw two lines, Ojc, 0>', at right angles on the table in 
any convenient position, and measure the distances of each of 
the weights from Ox, Oy respectively: these distances are 
indicated in the figure. The total weight is 33 lbs. The 
moment of the weights about Ox is — 

(15 X 7) + (3 X 3) + (10 X s) + (S X I'S) = i7i*S foot-lbs. 

171*'; 
The distance of the centre of gravity from Ox = = 5*2 feet 

33 

If we draw a line A A a distance of 5*2 feet from Ojc, the 
centre of gravity of the weights must be somewhere in the 
line AA. 

Similarly, we take moments about Oy, finding that the 
moment is 150 foot-lbs., and the distance of the centre of 
gravity from Oy is — 

m- = 4-25 feet 

If we draw a line BB a distance of 4*25 feet from 0>', the 
centre of gravity of the weights must be somewhere in the line 
BB. The point G, where AA and BB meet, will be the centre 
of gravity of the weights. 

Centres of Gravity of Plane Areas. — A plane area has 
length and breadth, but no thickness, and in order to give a 
definite meaning to what is termed its centre of gravity, the 
area is supposed to be the surface of a thin lamina or plate of 
homogeneous material of uniform thickness. With this sup- 
position, the centre of gravity of a plane ajea is that point at 
which it can be suspended and remain in equilibrium. 

Centres of Gravity of Plane Figures. 

Circle. — The centre of gravity of a circle is obviously at 
its centre. 

Square and Rectangle. — The centre of gravity of 
either of these figures is at the point where the diagonals 
intersect 

Rhombus and Rhomboid. — The centre of gravity of 
either of these figures is at the point where the diagonals 
intersect. 
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Triangle. — Take the triangle ABC, Fig. 30. Bisect any 
two sides BC, AC in the points D and E. Join AD, BE. The 
point G where these two lines intersect is the centre of gravity 

of the triangle. It can be 
proved that the point G is 
situated so that DG is one-third 
DA, and EG is one-third EB. 
We therefore have the following 
rules : — 

I. Bisect any two sides of 
the triangle^ and join the points 
thus obtained to the opposite angti- 
lar points. Then the point in 
which these two lines intersect is the centre of gravity of the triangle, 
2. Bisect any side of the triangle^ and join the point thus 
obtained with the opposite angular point. The centre of gravity 
of the triangle will be on this line, and at a point at one-third its 
length measured from the bisected side. 

Trapezium. — Let ABCD, Fig. 31, be a trapezium. By 
joining the comers A and C we can divide the figure into two 
triangles, ADC, ABC. The centres of gravity, E and F, of 

these triangles can be 
found as indicated 
above. Join EF. The 
centre of gravity of the 
whole figure must be 
somewhere in the line 
EF. Again, join the 
comers D and B, thus 
dividing the figure into 
two triangles ADB, 
CDB. The centres of 
gravity, H and K, of these triangles can be found. The 
centre of gravity of the whole figure must be somewhere in the 
line HK ; therefore the point G, where the lines HK and EF 
intersect, must be the centre of 'gravity of the trapezium. 

The following is a more convenient method of finding the 
centre of gravity of a, trapezium. 




Fig. 31. 
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Let ABCD, Fig. 32, be a trapezium. Draw the diagonals 
AC, BD, intersecting at E. In the figure CE is greater than 
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Fig. 3» 

EA, and DE is greater than EB. Make CH = EA and DF 
= EB. Join FH. Then the centre of gravity of the triangle 
EFH will also be the centre of gravity of the trapezium ABCD. 

(A useful exercise in drawing would be to take a trapezium 
on a large scale and find its 
centre of gravity by each of 
the above methods. If the 
drawing is accurately done, the 
point should be in precisely 
the same position as found by 
each method.) 

To find the Centre of 
Gravity of a Plane Area 
by Experiment. — Draw out 
the area on a piece of card- 
board or stiflf paper, and cut 
out the shape. Then suspend 
the cardboard as indicated in 
Fig. 33, a small weight, W, 
being allowed to hang plumb. 
A line drawn behind the string AW must pass through the 
centre of gravity. Mark on the cardboard two points on the 
string, as A and B, and join. Then the centre of gravity must 
lie on AB. Now suspend the cardboard by another pomV^ C^ 

¥1 




Fig. 33. 
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as in Fig. 34, and draw the line CD immediately behind the 
string of the plumb-bob W. Then also the centre of gravity 
must lie on the line CD. Consequently it follows that the 

point of intersection G of the 
lines AB and CD must be the 
centre of gravity of the given 
area. 

Example, — Set out the section of 
a beam on a piece of stiff paper, and 
find by experiment the position of its 
centre of gravity, the beam being formed 
of a bulb plate 9 inches deep and 
\ inch thick, having two angles on the 
upper edge, each 3" X 3" X i". 

Afis, 3 inches from the top. 

Centres of Gravity of Solids 
formed of Homogeneous 
Material. 

Sphere. — The centre of 
gravity of a sphere is at its centre. 
Cylinder. — The centre of 
gravity of a cylinder is at one- 
half its height from the base, on 
the line joining the centres of 
gravity of the ends. 
Pyramid or Cone. — The centre of gravity of a pjrramid 
or cone is at one- fourth the height of the apex from the base, 
on the line joining the centre of gravity of the base to the 
apex. 

Moment of an Area. 

The geometrical moment of a plane area relatively to a 
given axis, .is the product of its area into the perpendicular 
distance of its centre of gravity from the given axis. It follows 
that the position of the centre of gravity is known relatively to 
the given axis if we know the geometrical moment about the 
axis and also the area, for the distance will be the moment 
divided by the area. It is usual to speak of the moment of an 
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area about a given axis when the geometrical moment is really 
meant. 

To find the Position of the Centre of Oravity of 
a Cnrvilinear Area with respect to one of its Ordi- 
nates. — Let AEDO, Fig. 35, be a plane curvilinear area, and 




we wish to find its centre of gravity with respect to the end 
ordinate, OA. To do this, we must first find the moment of 
the total area about OA, and this divided by the area of the 
figure itself will give the distance of the centre of gravity from 
OA. Take any ordinate, PQ, a distance of x from OA, and 
at PQ draw a strip A^ wide. Then the area of the strip is 
y X ^x very nearly, and the moment of the strip about OA is 
(^ X ^oc)x very nearly. 

If now Ajc be made indefinitely small, the moment of the 
strip about OA will be — 

y ,x ,dx 

Now, we can imagine the whole area divided up into such 
strips, and if we added up the moments about OA of all such 
strips, we should obtain the total moment about OA. Therefore, 
using the notation we employed for finding the area of a plane 
curvilinear figure on p. 14, we shall have — 

Moment of the total area about OA = jy .x,dx 

The expression for the area is — 

Jy.dx 
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and this is of the same form as the expression for the moment. 
Therefore, instead of y we put yx through Simpson's rule in 
the ordinary way, and the result will be the moment about OA. 
Set off on BC a length BF = BC X h, and on DE a length 
DG = DE X 2h, Then draw through all such points a curve, 
as OFG.^ Any ordinate of this curve will give the ordinate of 
the original curve at that point multiplied by its distance from 
O A. The area of an elementary strip of this new curve will be 
y *x , dxy and the total area of the new curve will be /y . ^ . dx^ 
or the moment of the original figure about OA. Therefore, to 
find the moment of a curvilinear figure about an end ordinate, 
we take each ordinate and multiply it by its distance from the 
end ordinate. These products, put through Simpson's rule in 
the ordinary way, will give the moment of the figure about the 
end ordinate. This moment divided by the area will give the 
distance of the centre of gravity of the area from the end 
ordinate. 

Example, — A midship section has semi-ordinates, i' 6" apart, com- 
mencing at the L.W.L., of length 8*60, S'lo, 6-95, 4*90, 275, rjo, 070 
feet respectively. Find the area of the section and the distance of its C.G. 
from the L.W.L. 
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86*70 



Function of 
moment 



I 175*20 



The half-area will be given by 86 70 X (3 X 1*5) = 43*35 square feet 

and the whole area is 86*70 „ 

The arrangement above is adopted in order to save labour in 

* If the original curve is a parabola of the second order, this curve will 
be one of the third order, and it can be proved that Simpson's first rule 
wj'JI Integrate a parabola of the third order. 
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finding the moment of the area. In the fourth column we have 
the functions of the ordinates, or the ordinates multiplied succes- 
sively by their proper multipliers. In the fifth column is placed, 
not the actual distance of each ordinate from the No. i ordi- 
nate, but the number of intervals away, and the distance apart 
is brought in at the end. In the sixth column the products of 
the functions in column 4 and the multipliers in column 5 are 
placed. It will be noticed that we have put the ordinates 
through Simpson's multipliers first, and then multiplied by the 
numbers in the fifth column after. This is the reverse to the 
rule given in words above, which was put into that form in 
order to bring out the principle involved more plainly. The 
final result will, of course, be the same in either case, the 
method adopted giving the result with the least amount of 
labour, because column 4 is wanted for finding the area. The 
sum of the products in column 6 will not be the moment 
required, because it has to be multiplied as follows : First, by 
one-third the common interval, and second, by the distance 
apart of the ordinates. 

The moment of the half-area ) /i Tx , 

about the L.W.L. \ = ^^S'^o X (^ X il) X i^ ^ 

and the distance of the C.G. of the half-area from the L.W.L. 
is — 

Moment -r area = -^ — = vox feet 

43*35 ^ ^ 

» 

It will be noticed that we have multiplied both columns 
4 and 6 by one-third the common interval, the distance of the 
C.G. from No. i ordinate being obtained by — 

8670 X (i X 1-5) 

The expression -^ X i*S is common to bpth top and bottom, 
and so can be cancelled out, and we have — 

1 75*20 X 1*5 . ^ 

"^86^ = 3-03 feet 
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The position of the centre of gravity of the half-area with 
regard to the L.W.L. is evidently the same as that of the whole 
area. 

When finding the centre of gravity of a large area, such as 
a water-plane of a vessel, it is usual to take moments about 
the middle ordinate. This considerably simplifies the work, 
because the multipliers in column 5 are not so large. 

Example, — ^The semi-ordinates of the load water-plane of a vessel 395 
feet long are,» commencing from forward, o, 10*2. 20*0, 27*4, 32*1, 34*0, 
33*8, 317, 27*6, 20-6, 9-4. Find the area and the distance of its C.G. 
from £he middle ordinate. 

In addition to the above, there is an appendage abaft the last ordinate, 
having an area of 153 square feet, and whose C.G. is 5*6 feet abaft the last 
ordinate. Taking this appendage into account, find the area and the 
position of the C.G. of the water-plane. 
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732-0 863-4 

The half-area will be given by— 

732-0 X (1 X 39*5) = 9638 square feet 

The fifth column gives the number of intervals away from the middle 
ordinate, and the products are obtained for th&forward portion adding up 
to 566*6, and they are obtained for the after portion adding up to 863*4. 
This gives an excess aft of 863-4 — 5666 = 296-8. The distance of the C.G. 
abaft the middle ordinate is then given by — 

296*8 X 39*5 . r ^ 
-^ ^^-^ = 16 01 feet 

o/^ 732*0 

The area of both sides is 19,276 square feet. 

The second part of the question takes into account an appendage abaft 
A^a // ordinate, having an area of 1 53 square (eel. 
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The total area will then be — 

19,276 + 153 = 19,429 square feet 

To find the position of the C.G. of the whole water-plane, we take 
moments about No. 6 ordinate, the distance of the C.G. of the appendage 
from it being — 

^97*5 + 5*6 = 203-1 feet 
Moment of main area abaft No. 6 ordinate = 19,276 X i6'oi = 308,609 
„ appendage „ „ = 153 X 203*1 = 31,074 

.*. total moment abaft No. 6 ordinate = 308,609 + 31,074 

= 339,683 
and the distance of the centre of gravity \ _ 33 9683 _ ,,..^ r 
of the whole area abaft No. 6 ordinate / "" 19429 "" ' ^ 

To find the Position of the Centre of Gravity of 
a Curvilinear Area contained between Two Con- 
secutive Ordinates with respect to the Near End 
Ordinate. — The rule investigated in the previous paragraph 
for finding the centre of gravity of an area about its end ordi- 
nate fails when applied to such a case as the above. For 
instance, try the following example : — 

A curve has ordinates 10, 9, 7 feet long, 4 feet apart. To 
find the position of the centre of gravity of the portion between 
the two first ordinates with respect to the end ordinate. 
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Centre of gravity from the end ordinate would be — 



58 X 4 , . 2 



"5 



= 2 



115 



feet 



Now this is evidently wrong, since the shape of the curve is 
such that the centre of gravity ought to be slightly less than 
2 feet from the end ordinate. ^1 

We must use the following rule : — 

To ten times the middle ordinate add three times the near 
end ordinate a/fJ sulf/ra^f ^As far end ordinate. Mwl(if>ly tHc 
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remainder by one-twenty-fourth the square of the common interval. 
The product will be the moment about the end ordinate. 

Using ^1, ^2j yz^ for the lengths of the ordinates, and h the 
common interval, the moment of the portion between the 
ordinates yi and y^ about the ordinate yi is given by — 

h^ 

— (31^1+10^2-^8) 

24 
We will now apply this rule to the case considered above. 
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Moment = 113 X ^ 
Area = 115 X 1^ 

Therefore distance of the centre of gravity from the end ordi- 
nate is — 

113 X if _ 113 X 2 X 3 



115 X 



4 
12 



"5 X 3 



= Tfl= 1-965 feet 



This result is what* one might expect by considering the 
shape of the curve. 

To find the Position of the Centre of Oravity of a 
Curvilinear Area with respect to its Base.— Let DABC, 
Fig. 36, be a plane curvilinear area. We wish to find the 
distance of its centre of gravity from the base DC. To do 
this, we must first find the moment of the figure about DC and 
divide it by the area. Take any ordinate PQ, and at PQ 
draw* a consecutive ordinate giving a strip ^x wide. Then the 
area of the strip is — 

y X ^x very nearly 
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D. 




Fig. 36. 



and regarding it as a rectangle, its centre of gravity is at a 
distance of \y from the base. Therefore the moment of the 
strip about the base is — 

If now we consider the strip 
to be indefinitely thin, its 
moment about the base will 
be— 

and the moment of the total 
area about the base must be 
the sum of the moments of all such strips, or — 

This expression for the moment is of the same form as that for 
the area, viz. ly , dx. Therefore, instead of y we put jy ^ 
through Simpson's rule in the ordinary way, and the result will 
be the moment of the area about DC. 

Example, — An athwartship coal-bunker is 6 feet long in a fore-and-aft 
direction. It is bounded at the sides by two longitudinal bulkheads 34 feet 
apart, and by a horizontal line at the top. The bottom is formed by the 
inner bottom of the ship, and is in the form of a curve having vertical 
ordinates measured from the top of 12*5, 15*0, i6*o, 16-3, 16*4, 16*3, i6*o, 
15*0, I2'5 feet respectively, the first and last ordinates being on the bulk- 
heads. Find — 

(i) The number of tons of coal the bunker will hold. 

(2) The distance of the centre of gravity of the coal from the top. 

The inner bottom is symmetrical either side of the middle line, so we 
need only deal with one side. The work is arranged as follows : — 
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Function of area 186*1 



Function of moment 2901 



' This assumes that Simpson's first rule, which will most probably be 
used, will correctly integrate a parabola of the fourth ordei, '?j\dQ.\^ ca.\i \iit 
shown to be the case for all practical purposes. 
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Common interval = 4*25 feet 
Half-area of section = 186*1 X ) X 4*25 square feet 

Volume o( bunker = i86*i X ~ — cubic feet 

3 
Number of tons of coal = 1861 x }J 

= 72 tons 

I A*2C 

Moment of half-area below top = 2901 x — X ^— ^ 

23 

And distance of C.G. from the top = 

area 

I 4*25 
2901 X rX--^ 



I86-I X ^ 
= 7*8 feet 



In the first three columns we proceed in the ordinary way 
for finding the area. In the fourth column is placed, not the 
half-squares, but the squares of the ordinates in column i, the 
multiplication by \ being brought in at the end. These 
squares are then put through Simpson's multipliers, and the 
addition of column 6 will give a function of the moment of 
the area about the base. This multiplied by \ and by \ the 
common interval gives the actual moment. This moment 
divided by the area gives the distance of the centre of gravity 
we want. It will be noticed that \ the common interval 
comes in top and bottom, so that we divide the function of the 
moment 2901 by the function of the area i86*i, and then 
multiply by \ to get the distance of centre of gravity required. 

It is not often required in practice to find the centre of 
gravity of an area with respect to its base, because most of the 
areas we have to deal with are symmetrical either side of a 
centre line (as water-planes), but the problem sometimes occurs, 
the question above being an example. 

To find the Position of the Centre of Gravity of 
an Area bounded by a Curve and Two Radii. — We 
have already seen (p. 15) how to find the area of a figure such 
as this. It is simply a step further to find the position of the 
centre of gravity with reference to either of the bounding radii. 
Let OAB, Fig. 13, be a figure bounded by a curve, AB, and 
two bounding radii, OA, OB. Take any radius OP, the angle 
BOP being caJJed 0, and the \engt\v o^ OP belu^ called r. 
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Draw a consecutive radius, OP' \ the angle POF being indefi- 
nitely small, we may call it dB, Using the assumptions we 
have already employed in finding areas, the area POF = 
\t^ .dBy POP' being regarded as a triangle. The centre of 
gravity of POP' is at g^ and O^ = 3 ^> and gm is drawn perpen- 
dicular to OB, and gm = f^. sin B (see p. 87). 

The moment of the area ] ,, o ,.. .0 . .v 
POF about OB f - ( 2' • ^^) X (3^ • si^ ^> 

= -^r».sine.^^ 

The moment of the whole figure about OB is the sum of 
the moments of all such small areas as POP', or, using the 
ordinary rotation — 

i/^.sm^.i/^ 

This is precisely similar in form to the expression we found 
for the area of such a figure as the above (see p. 15), viz. — 

so that, instead of putting \ t^ through Simpson's rule, measuring 
r at equidistant angular intervals, we put \f^ . sin B through 
the rule in a similar way. This will be best illustrated by the 
following example :— 

Example, — Find the area and position of centre of gravity of a quadrant 
of a circle with reference to one of its bounding radii, the radius being 
10 feet. 

We will divide the quadrant by radii 15° apart, and thus be able to use 
. Simpson's first rule. 



^ Number of 
radius. 


Length of 
radius. 


•3 


^ Simpson's 
multipliers. 


Product for 
area. 


.2 


Angle from 
first radius. 


Sin of 
angle. 


U 


^ Simpson's 
multipliers. 


Product for 
moment. 


10 


100 


100 


IOC» 





O'O 








2 


10 


100 


4 


400 


1000 


15 


0-258 


258 


4 


1,032 


3 


10 


100 


2 


200 


1000 


30 


0500 


500 


2 


1,000 


4 


10 


100 


4 


400 


1000 


45 


0707 


707 


4 


2,828 


5 


10 


100 


2 


200 


1000 


60 


0-866 


866 


2 


1,732 


6 


10 


ICO 


4 


400 


1000 


75 


0965 


965 


4 


3,860 


7 


10 


100 


I 


100 


1000 


90 


I '000 


lOCX) 


I 1,000 

1 



Timction of area 1800 



Function of mometil \\ ,^^a 
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The circular measure of i8o° = ir = 3*1416 

,,0- 3-1416 
» .» ^ "" 12 

. / 1 31416 \ 
/. area = 1800 X i X ( J^ —^ J 

= 78'54 square feet 

I /I 3*1416 \ 
Moment of area about the first radius =11,452 X - X ( -x —rz — J 

therefore distance of centre of gravity from the first radius is — 

I /I 3-1416 \ 
ii,452X-xr-x^-^J 

Moment -«- area = ^ ^^^^ 



1800 X - X 

2 



{\^^) 



11452x2 - ^ 

The exact distance of the centre of gravity of a quadrant 
from either of its bounding radii is — times the radius, and if 

this is applied to the above example, it will be found that the 
result is correct to two places of decimals, and would have 
been more correct if we had put in the values of the sines of 
the angles to a larger number of decimal places. 

Centre of Gravity of a Solid Body which is 
bounded by a Curved Surface and a Plane. — In the 
first chapter we saw that the finding the volume of such a solid 
as this was similar in principle to the finding the area of a 
plane curve, the only difference being that we substitute areas 
for simple ordinates, and as a result get the volume required. 
The operation of finding the centre of gravity of a volume in 
relation to one of the dividing planes is precisely similar to the 
operation of finding the centre of gravity of a curvilinear area 
in relation to one of its ordinates. This will be illustrated by 
the following example : — 

Example, — A coal-bunker has sections 17' 6" apart, and the areas of 
these sections, commencing from forv^'ard, are 98, 123, 137, 135, 122 square 
feet respectively. Find the volume of the bunker, and the position of its 
centre of gravity in a fore-and-aft direction. 
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Areas. 


Simpson's 
multipliers. 


Functions of 
areas. 


Number of 

intervals from 

forward. 


Products for 
moments. 


98 

123 

137 

135 
122 


I 

4 

2 

4 
I 


98 
492 

274 
540 

122 




I 

2 

3 

4 




492 

548 

1620 

488 



1526 



3148 



Volume = 1526 X i X \^\ — 8902 cubic feet 
moment = 3148 x J X lyi X 17^ 
/. distance of centre of gravity \ ». 3H8 X 17*5 __ ,^ ^^^^ 



from forward end 






It is always advisable to roughly check any result such 
as this ; and if this habit is formed, it will often prevent mis- 
takes being made. The total length of this bunker is 4 x 
17' 6" = 70 feet, and the areas of the sections show that the 
bunker is fuller aft than forward, and so, on the face of it, we 
should expect the position of the centre of gravity to be some- 
what abaft the middle of the length ; and this is shown to be 
so by the result of the calculation. Also as regards the volume. 
This must be less than the volume of a solid 70 feet long, and 
having a constant section equal to the area of the middle 
section of the bunker. The volume of such a body would 
be 70 X 137 = 9590 cubic feet. The volume, as found by 
the calculation, is 8902 cubic feet, thus giving a coefficient of 
1^^ = 0-93 nearly, which is a reasonable result to expect. 

Centre of Buoyancy. — ^The centre of buoyancy of a 
vessel is the centre of gravity of the underwater volume, or, 
more simply, the centre of gravity of the displaced water. 
This has nothing whatever to do with the centre of gravity of 
the ship herself. The centre of buoyancy is determined solely 
by the shape of the underwater portion of the ship. The 
centre of gravity of the ship is determined by the distribution 
of the weights forming the structure, and of all the weights she 
has on board. Take the case of two sister ships built from 
the same lines, and each carrying the same weight of cargo 
and floating at the same water-line. The centre oi loMO^^.ttfi'^ 
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of each of these ships must necessarily be in the same position. 
But suppose they are engaged in different trades — the first, 
say, carrying a cargo of steel rails and other heavy weights, 
which are stowed low down. The second, we may suppose, 
carries a cargo of homogeneous materials, and this has to be 
stowed much higher than the cargo in the first vessel. It is 
evident that the centre of gravity in the first vessel must be 
much lower down than in the second, although as regards form 
they are precisely similar. This distinction between the centre 
of buoyancy and the centre of gravity is a very important 
one, and should always be borne in mind. 

To find the Position of the Centre of Buoyancy of 
a Vessel in a Fore-and-aft Direction^ having given 
the Areas of Equidistant Transverse Sections. — The 
following example will illustrate the principles involved : — 

Example. — The underwater portion of a vessel is divided by transverse 
sections lo feet apart of the following areas, commencing from forward : 0*2, 
227, 48-8, 73*2, 88-4, 82*8, 587, 26-2, 3*9 square feet respectively. Find 
the position of the centre of buoyancy relative to the middle section. 



1 

Number of 


Area of 


Simpson's 


Functions of 


Number of 

inf Arvaitt 


Product for 


station. 


section. 


multipliers. 


area. 


from middle. 


moment. 


I 


0'2 


I 


0*2 


4 


0-8 


2 


227 


4 


90-8 . 


3 


272-4 


3 


488 


2 


97*6 


2 


i95'2 


4 

5 
6 


73-2 

88-4 
82-8 


4 

2 

4 


292-8 

176-8 

331*2 


I 

I 


292-8 


761-2 


331-2 


7 


587 


2 


117-4 


2 


234*8 


8 


26 '2 


4 


104-8 


3 


314-4 


9 


3*9 


I 


3*9 


4 


iS-6 



Function of displacement 121 5 -5 Function of > « g 

moment \ ^ 

Volume of displacement = 1215-5 x \? 

excess of products aft = 896*0 — 761*2 = 134*8 
moment aft = 134*8 X ^ X lo 

C.B. abaft middle = -^ ^ ,^ 

1215*5 X tf 

^ 134-8 X 10 ^ ^,„ fe^^ 
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The centre of gravity of a plane area is fully determined 
when we know its position relative to two lines in the plane, 
which are generally taken at right angles to one another. The 
centre of gravity of a volume is fully determined when we 
know its position relative to three planes, which are generally 
taken at right angles to one another. In the case of the under- 
water volume of a ship, we need only calculate the position of 
its centre of gravity relative to (i) the load water-plane, and 
(2) an athwartship section (usually the section amidships), 
because,' the two sides of the ship being identical, the centre 
of gravity of the displacement must lie in the middle-line 
longitudinal plane of the ship. 

Approximate Position of the Centre of Buoyancy. — 
In vessels of ordinary form, it is found that the distance of the 
centre of buoyancy below the L.W.L. varies from about ^ to ^ 
of the mean moulded draught, the latter being the case in 
vessels of full form. For yachts and vessels of unusual form, 
such a rule as this cannot be employed. 

Example, — A vessel 13' 3" mean draught has her C.B. 5*34 feet below 
L.W.L. 

Here the proportion of the draught is — 

5*34 8 -06 

13*25 ^ ^ 20 

This is an example of a fine vessel. 

Example. — A vessel 27' 6" mean draught has her C.B. 12*02 feet below 
L.W.L. 

Here the proportion of the draught is — 

1 2 '02 _ 875 
275 ~ 20 

This is an example of a fuller vessel than the first case. 

Morrish's Approximate Formula for the Distance po a^ 
of the Centre of Buoyancy below the Load Water- 
line.i 

Let V = volume of displacement up to the load-line in x# 
cubic feet ; 
A = the area of the load water-plane in square feet ; 
d = the mean draught (to top of keel) in feet. 

' See a paper in Transactions of the Institution of Naval Architects^ by 
Mr. S. W. F. Morrish, M.IN.A., in 1892. 
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Then centre of buoyancy below L.W.L. = 3 ( ~ "^ a J 

This rule gives exceedingly good results for vessels of 
ordinary form. In the early stages of a design the above 
particulars would be known as some of the elements of the 
design, and so the vertical position of the centre of buoyancy 
can be located very nearly indeed. In cases in which the 
stability of the vessel has to be approximated to, it is important 
to know where the C.B. is, as will be seen later when we are 
^^^ dealing with the question of stability. 
R^fr^hillA ^^^ ^^ ^^ based upon a very ingenious assumption, and 
the proof is given in Appendix A. ^ 2 63 
I The Area of a Curve of Displacement divided by 

Centre of Buoyancy below the Load Water-line. — This 
is an interesting property of the curve of displacement. A 
demonstration of it will be found in Appendix A. f i^^ 

Displacement Sheet. ^ — We now proceed to investigate 
the method that is very generally employed in practice to find 
the displacement of a vessel, and also the position of its centre 
of buoyancy both in a longitudinal and a vertical direction. 
The calculation is performed on what is termed a " Displace- 
tnent Sheet " or " Displacement Table,'' and a specimen calcula- 
tion is given at the end of the book for a single-screw tug of 
the following dimensions : — 

Length between perpendiculars 

Breadth moulded 

Depth moulded 

Draught moulded forward 

)) ,j ail • • • . . 

f) 9, mean 

The sheer drawing of the vessel is given on Plate I. This 
drawing consists of three portions — the body plan, the half- 
breadth plan, and the sheer. The sheer plan shows the ship 
in side elevation, the load water-line being horizontal, and the 
keel, in this case, sloping down from forward to aft. The ship 
is supposed cut by a number of transverse vertical planes, 
which are shown in the sheer plan as straight lines, numbered 

' For displacement sheet with combination of Simpson's first rule and 
Tchebycheffs rule, see Appendix A. 



7S' 


0" 


14' 


6" 


8' 


3" 


5' 


S" 


6' 


2" 


S' 


91" 
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•I, 2, 3, etc Now, each of these transverse sections of the ship 
has a definite shape, and the form of each half-section to the 
outside of frames is shown in the body-plan, the sections being 
numbered as in the sheer. The sections of the forward end 
form what is termed the ^^fore-bodyi^ and those of the after 
end the " after-body ^ Again, the ship may be supposed to be 
cut by a series of equidistant horizontal planes, of which the 
load water-plane is one. The shape of the curve traced on each 
of these planes by the moulded surface of the, ship is given in 
the half-breadth plan,, and the curves are numbered A, i, 2, 3, 
etc., to agree with the corresponding lines in the sheer and 
body plan. Each of these plans must agree with the other 
two. Take a special station, for example, No. 4. The breadth 
of the ship at No. 4 station at the level of No. 3 water-plane is 
Od in the body-plan, but it is also given in the half-breadth plan 
by O^, and therefore Oa must exactly equal Od, The process 
of making all such points correspond exactly is known as 
^^fairingr For full information as to the methods adopted in 
fairing, the student is referred to the works on " Laying-off " 
given below.^ For purposes of reference, the dimensions of 
the vessel and other particulars are placed at the top of the 
displacement sheet. The water-lines are arranged on the 
sheer drawing with a view to this calculation, and in this case 
are spaced at an equidistant spacing apart of i foot, with an 
intermediate water-line between Nos. 5 and 6. The number 
of water-lines is such that Simpson's first rule can be used, and 
the multipliers are, commencing with the load water-plane — 

I 4 2 4 i| 2 ^ 

The close spacing near the bottom is very necessary to 
ensure accuracy, as the curvature of sections amidships of the 
vessel is very sharp as the bottom is approached, and, as we 
saw on p. 13, Simpson's rules cannot accurately deal with areas 
such as these imless intermediate ordinates are introduced. 
Below No. 6 water-plane there is a volume the depth of which 
increases as we go aft, and the sections of this volume are very 

» " Laying Off," by Mr. S. J. P. Thearle ; " Laying Off," b^ ^t A » W, 
Watson. 
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nearly triangles. This volume is dealt with separately on the 
left-hand side of the table, and is termed an " appendageP 

In order to find the volume of displacement between water- 
planes I and 6, we can first determine the areas of the water- 
planes, and then put these areas through Simpson's rule. To 
find the area of any of the water-planes, we must proceed in 
the ordinary manner and divide its length by ordinates so that 
Simpson's rule (preferably the first rule) can be used. In the 
case before us, the length is from the after-edge of the stem to 
the forward edge of the body post, viz. 71 feet, and this 
length is divided into ten equal parts, giving ordinates to each 
of the water-planes at a distance apart of 7*1 feet. The dis- 
placement-sheet is arranged so that we can put the lengths of 
the semi-ordinates of the water-planes in the columns headed 
respectively L.W.L., 2W.L., 3W.L., etc., the semi-ordinates at 
the several stations being placed in the same line as the number 
of ordinates given at the extreme left of the table. The lengths 
of the semi-ordinates are shown in italics. Thus, for instance, 
the lengths of the semi-ordinates of No. 3 W.L., as measured 
off, are 0*05, 1*82, 4*05, 5-90, 6-90, 7*25, 7-04, 6*51, 5-35, 
2 85, and 0*05 feet, commencing with the forward ordinate 
No. I, and these are put down in italics ^ as shown beneath 
the heading 3 W.L. in the table. The columns under the 
leading of each W.L. are divided into two, the semi-ordinates 
being placed in the first column. In the second column of each 
water-line is placed the product obtained by multiplying the 
semi-ordinate by the corresponding multiplier to find the area. 
These multipliers are placed at column 2 at the left, opposite 
the numbers of the ordinates. We have, therefore, under the 
heading of each water-line what we have termed the ^^ functions 
of ordinates^' and if these functions are added up, we shall 
obtain what we have termed the ^^ ftmction ofarear 

Taking No. 3 W.L. as an instance, the ^^ function^'' of its 
area is 144*10, and to convert this ^^ function'''' into the actual 
area, we must multiply by one-third the common interval to 
complete Simpson's first rule, i,e, by J X 7*1 j and also by 2 

^ In practice, it is advisable to put down the lengths of the semi- 
ordJnntes in some distinctive colour^ such as led. 
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to obtain the area of the water-plane on both sides of the ship. 
We should thus obtain the area of No. 3 W.L. — 

144*10 X J X 7*1 X 2 = 682*07 square feet 

The functions of the area of each water-plane are placed at 
the bottom of the columns, the figures being, starting with 
the L.W.L., 163*70, 155-36, i44'io, 12874,' 105*67, 87*27, 
and 60*97. To get the actual areas of each of the water-planes, 
we should, as above, multiply each of these functions by -g- X 
7*1 X 2. Having the areas, we could proceed as on p. 20 to 
find the volume of displacement between No. i and No. 6 
water-linesj" but we do not proceed quite in this way; we 
put the ^^ functions of areas** through Simpson's rule, and 
multiply afterwards by ^ X 7' i X 2, the same result being 
obtained with much less work. Below the ** functions of 
areas " are placed the Simpson's multipliers, and th^ products 
163*70, 621*44, 6tc., are obtained. These products added up 
give 1951*83. This number is a function of the volume of 
displacement, this volume being given by first multiplying it 
by one-third the vertical interval, i,e. \x i \ and then by 
i X 7*1 X 2, as seen above. The volume of displacement 
between No. i W.L. and No. 6 W.L. is therefore — 

1951*83 X (i X i) X (j X 7*i) X 2 = 3079*5 cubic feet 

and the displacement in 1 3079:5 _ g^. g ^^^^ 
tons (salt water) ^ ) 35 ' ^ 

We have thus found the displacement by dividing the 
volume under water by a series of equidistant horizontal planes ; 
but we could also find the displacement by dividing the under- 
water volume by a series of equidistant vertical planes, as we 
saw in Chapter I. This is done on the displacement sheet, 
an excellent check being thus obtained on the accuracy of the 
work. Take No. 4 section, for instance : its semi-ordinates, 
commencing with the L.W.L., are 6*40, 6*24, 5*90, 5-32, 4*30, 
3*40, and 2*25 feet. These ordinates are already put down 
opposite No. 4 ordinate. If these are multiplied successively 
by the multipliers, i, 4, 2, 4, i^, 2, |-, and the sum of the 

* TYikiy-Bve cubic feet of salt water taken to welgji oive lotv. 
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functions of ordinates taken, we shall obtain the ^^ function oj 
area " of No. 4 section between the L.W.L. and 6 W.L. This 
is done in the table by placing the functions of ordinates 
immediately below the corresponding ordinate, the multiplier 
being given at the head of each colunm. We thus obtain a 
series of horizontal rows, and these rows are added up, the 
results being placed in the column headed " Function of areas" 
Each of these functions multiplied by one-third the common 
interval, i,e. "| X i, and then by 2 for both sides, will give 
the areas of the transverse sections between the L.W.L. and 
6 W. L. ; but, as before, this multiplication is left till the end 
of the calculation. These functions of areas are put through 
Simpson's multipliers, the products being placed in the column 
headed ^^ Multiples of areas" This column is added up, giving 
the result 1951*83. To obtain the volume of displacement, 
we multiply this by (J X i) X 2 X (^ X 7'i). It will be noticed 
that we obtain the number 1951-83 by using the horizontal 
water-lines and the vertical sections ; and this must evidently 
be the case, because the displacement by either method must 
be the same. The correspondence of these additions forms 
the check, spoken of above, of the accuracy of the work. We 
thus have the result that the volume of displacement from 
L.W.L. to 6 W.L. is 3079*5 cubic feet, and the displacement 
in tons of this portion 87*98 tons in salt water. This is termed 
the " Main solid," and forms by far the greater portion of the 
displacement. 

We now have to consider the portion we have left out below 
No. 6 water-plane. Such a volume as this is termed an 
" appendage" The sections of this appendage are given in the 
body-plan at the several stations. The form of these sections 
are traced off, and by the ordinary rules their areas are found 
in square feet. We have, therefore, this volume divided by a 
series of equidistant planes the same as the main solid, and we 
can put the areas of the sections through Simpson's rule and 
obtain the volume. This calculation is done on the left-hand 
side of the sheet, the areas being placed in column 3, and the 
functions of the areas in column 4. The addition of these 
functions is 4g'g9t and this muUipWed b^ ^XV^^ ^^'^es the 
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volume of the appendage in cubic feet, viz. 118*3; ^^^ ^^^^ 
volume divided by 35 gives the number of tons the appendage 
displaces in salt water, viz. 3*38 tons. The total displacement 
is thus obtained by adding together the main solid and the 
appendage, giving 9 1*3 6 tons in salt water. The displacement 
in fresh water (36 cubic feet to the ton) would be 88*8 tons. 

The sheer drawing for this vessel as given on Plate I. was 
drawn to the frame line, i,e» to the moulded dimensions of the 
ship ; but the actual ship is fuller than this, because of the outer 
bottom plating, and this plating will contribute a small amount 
to the displacement, but this is often neglected. Some sheer 
drawings, on the other hand, are drawn so that the lines include 
a mean thickness of plating outside the frame line, and when 
this is the case, the displacement sheet gives the actual dis- 
placement, including the effect of the plating. For a sheathed 
ship this is also true; in this latter case, the displacement 
given by the sheathing would be too great to be neglected. 
When the sheer drawing is drawn to the outside of sheathing, 
or to a mean thickness of plating, it is evident that the ship 
must be laid off on the mould loft floor, so that, when built, 
she shall have the form given by the sheer drawing. 

We now have to find the position of the centre of buoyancy 
both in a fore-and-aft and in a vertical direction. (It must be 
in the middle-line plane of the ship, since both sides are sym- 
metrical.) Take first the fore-and-aft position. This is found 
with reference to No. 6 station. The functions of the areas of 
the sections are 0*55, 23*055, etc., and in the column headed 
" Multiples of areas " we have these functions put through 
Simpson's multipliers. We now multiply these multiples by 
the number of intervals they respectively are from No. 6 station, 
viz. 5, 4, etc., and thus obtain a column headed " Moments.*' 
This column is added up for the fore body, giving 1505*43, and 
for the after body, giving 1913*02, the difference being 407*59 
in favour of the after body. To get the actual moment of the 
volume abaft No. 6 station, we should multiply this difference 
by (j X i) for the vertical direction, (^ x 7*i) for the fore-and- 
aft direction, and by 2 for both sides, and then by 7*1, since y(^ 
have only muhiplied by the number of intervals away, arvduoX. 
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by the actual distances, or 407*59 X (I- X i) X (|^ X 7*1) X 2 
X 7*1. The volume, as we have seen above, is given by — 

i95i*83 X (i X i) X (^ X 7'i) X 2 

The distance of the centre of gravity of the main solid from 
No. 6 station will be — 

Moment -r volume 

But on putting this down we shall see that we can cancel out, 
leaving us with — 

407-59 X 7-1 ^ ^3 fe^^ 

1951-83 ^ 

which is the distance of the centre of gravity of the main solid 
abaft No. 6 station. The distance of the centre of gravity of 
the appendage abaft No. 6 station is 4*0 feet ; the working is 
shown on the left-hand side of the table, and requires no further 
explanation. These results for the main solid and for the 
appendage are combined together at the bottom ; the displace- 
ment of each in tons is multiplied by the distance of its centre 
of gravity abaft No. 6 station, giving the moments. The total 
moment is 14373, ^^^ ^^ total displacement is 91*36 tons, 
and this gives the centre of gravity of the total displacement, or 
what we term the centre of buoyancy^ C.B., 1*57 feet abaft No. 
6 station. 

Now we have to consider the vertical position of the 
C.B., and this is determined with reference to the load water- 
line. For the main solid the process is precisely similar 
to that adopted for finding the horizontal position, with the 
exception that we take our moments all below the load water- 
plane, the number of intervals being small compared with the 
horizontal intervals. We obtain, as indicated on the sheet, the 
centre of gravity of the main solid at a distance of 2*21 feet 
below the L.W.L. For the appendage, we proceed as shown 
on the left-hand side of the sheet. When finding the areas of 
the sections of the appendage, we spot off as nearly as possible 
the centre of gravity of each sectioja, and measure its distance 
below No. 6 W.L. If the sections happen to be triangles, this will, 
of course, be one-third the depth. These d\s\2LTvce&2L\^ placed in 
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a column as shown, and the " functions of areas " are respec- 
tively multiplied by them, e^, for No. 4 station the function of 
the area is 5*92, and this is multiplied by 0*22, the distance 
of the centre of gravity of the section of the appendage below 
No. 6 W.L. We thus obtain a column which, added up, gives 
a total of 13*78. To get the actual moment, we only have to 
multiply this by -5^ X 7'i. The volume of the appendage is 
49*99 ^ ( 3 ^ 7'^)* So that the distance of the centre of 
gravity of the whole appendage below No. 6 W.L. is given 

13*78 
by moment -f- volume, or =0*27 feet, and therefore the 

49*99 

centre of gravity of the appendage is 5*27 feet below the 
L.W.L. The results for the main solid and for the appendage 
are combined together in the table at the bottom, giving the 
final position of the C.B. of the whole displacement as 2*32 
feet below the L.W.L. 

It will be of interest at this stage to test the two approxi- 
mations that were given on p. 63 for the distance of the C.B. 
below the L.W.L. The first was that this distance would be 
from ^ to -j^ of the mean draught to top of keel (/>. the mean 
moulded draught). For this vessel the distance is 2*32 feet, 
and the mean moulded draught is 5' 9^", or 5*8 feet, and so 

2*^2 
we have the ratio -— g-, or exactly ^j^. The second approxi- 

mation (Morrish's), p. 63, was — 



Kl+i) 



All these are readily obtainable from the displacement sheet, 
and if worked out its value is found to be 2*29 feet. This 
agrees fairly well with the actual result, 2*32 feet, the error 
being 3 in 232, or less than i^ per cent. 

For large vessels a precisely similar displacement-sheet is 
prepared, but it is usual to add in the effect of other appen- 
dages besides that below the lowest W.L. A specimen calcu- 
lation is shown below. In this case the sheer drawing was 
made to include a mean thickness of plating. The appendages 
are — 



I 
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Before fore perpendicular (ram bow). 

Abaft after perpendicular. 

Rudder. 

Shaft-tubes, etc. (including propellers, shafts, swells, and 
struts). 

Bilge keels (if fitted). 
The effect of these appendages, outside the naked hull, is to 
increase the displacement by 61*5 tons, and to throw the C.B. 
aft from 8*44 feet to 8*88 feet abaft the middle ordinate. The 
effect on the vertical position of the C.B. is of very small 
amount. 



Summary. 



Item. 


Dbplace* 

ment 
in tons. 


Below L.W.L. 


From Middlx Okdinatb. 


Forward. 


Aft. 


Lever. 


Moment. 


Lever. 


Moment. 


Lever. 


Moment. 


Main portion 
Below 8 W.L. 
Abaft A. P. 
Before F.P. 
Rudder 
Shaft-tubes, etc. 


I3,3i9'6 
921*0 

34*1 
12*2 

40 
11-2 


irii 

25-47 
3-60 

1377 
1860 

i6-8o 


147,981 

23,458 
123 
168 

74 
188 


192*80 


2,352 


8-58 

645 
195*05 

19630 
I49*cx) 


114,282 

5,940 
6,651 

1,679 



14,302*1 



)i7i,992 



2,352 



12 02 feet 
below L.W.L. 



129,337 
2,352 

)i26,98s 

8*88 feet 
aft. 






The total displacement up to the L. W.L. is 14,302 tons. The centre 
of buoyancy is 12*02 feet below the L.W.L. and 8*80 feet abaft the middle 
ordinate. 

^ ^Vv Graphic or Geometrical Method of calculating 
,^ '^Displacement and Position of Centre of Buoyancy. — 

■ There is one property of the curve, known as the ^^ parabola of 

/ the second order ^^ (see p. 6), that can be used in calculating 

^^ by a graphic method the area of a figure bounded by such a 
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curve. Let BFC, Fig. 37, be a curve bounding the figure 
ABCD, and suppose the curve is a ^^ parcibala of the second 
orderP Draw the ordinate EF ^ 
midway between AB and DC ; then 
the following is a property of the 
curve BFC : — the area of the seg- 
ment BCF is given by two-thirds 
the product of the deflection GF 
and the base AD, or — 

Area BCF = 4 X GF X AD 




MakeGH=|GF.. Then- 
Area BCF = GH X AD 



E. 
Fig. 37. 



Now, the area of the trapezoid ABCD is given by 
AD X EG, and consequently — 

The area ADCFB = AD X EH * 

Thus, if we have a long curvilinear area, we can divide it up 
as for Simpson's first rule, and set off on each of the inter- 
mediate ordinates two-thirds the deflection of the curve above 
or below the straight line joining the extremities of the dividing 
ordinates. Then add tc^ether on a strip of paper all such 
distances as EH right along, and the sum multiplied by the 

1 This property may be used to prove the rule known as Simpson's 
first rule. Call AB, EF, DC respectively y^t yt, y^ Then we have — 

EG=-21±^ andFG=^,-EG 



HG = iy, 

EH = EG + GH 



- />L±Z»\ ^ (V^ 



i-yi-^z 



) 



and calling AE = A, we have — 

Area ADCFB = -(^/j + 4/, +;^,) 

which is the same expression as given by Simpson's first tuIq* 
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distance apart of the dividing ordinates, as AD, will give the 
area required. Thus in Fig. 38, AB is divided into equal parts 




Fig. 38. 

as shown. D and E are joined, also E and C ; MO is set 
off = |HM, and NP is set oflF = f NK. Then- 
Area ADEF = AF X GO 
and area FECB = FB X LP 
and the whole area ABCD = AF X (GO + LP) 

We can represent the area ABCD by a length equal to 
GO + LP on a convenient scale, if we remember that this length 
has to be multiplied by AF to get the area. This principle can 
be extended to finding the areas of longer figures, such as 
water-planes, and we now proceed to show how the displacement 
and centre of buoyancy of a ship can be determined by its use. 
The assumption we made at starting is supposed to hold good 
with all the curves we have to deal, i.e. that the portions 
between the ordinates are supposed to be ^^ parabolas of the 
second orderT This is also the assumption we make when 
using Simpson's first rule for finding displacement in the ordi- 
nary way. 

Plate I. represents the ordinary sheer drawing of a vessel, 
and the underwater portion is divided by the level water-planes 
shown by the half-breadth plan. The areas of each of these 
planes can be determined graphically as above described, the 
area being represented by a certain length obtained by the 
addition of all such lengths as GO, etc., !Fig. 38, the interval 
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being constant for all the water-planes. Let AB, Fig. 39, be 
set vertically to represent the extreme moulded draught of the 
vessel. Draw BC at right angles to AB, to represent on a 
convenient scale the area of the L.W.L. obtained as above. 
Similarly, DE, FG are set out to represent on the same scale 
the areas of water-planes 2 and 3, and so on for each water- 
plane. A curve drawn through all such points as C, E, and G 




Fig. 39. 

will give a " curve of areas of water-planes r Now, the area of this 
curve up to the L.W.L. gives us the volume of displacement up 
to the L.W.L., as we have seen in Chapter L, and we can readily 
find the area of the figure ABCEG by the graphic method, and 
this area will give us the displacement up to the L.W.L. 
Similarly, the area of ADEG will give the displacement up to 
2 W.L., and so on. Therefore set off BL to represent orv ^ 
convenient scale the area, of the figure ABCE, "DIL oiv \!^^ 
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same scale to represent the area AD EG, and so on. Then 
a curve drawn through all such points as L, K will give us a 
" curve of displacement,^^ and the ordinate of this curve at any 
draught will give the displacement at that draught, BL being 
the load displacement. 

We now have to determine the distance of the centre 
of buoyancy below the L.W.L., and to find this we must get 
the moment of the displacement about the L.W.L. and 
divide this by the volume of displacement below the L.W.L. 
We now construct a curve, BPMA, such that the ordinate at 
any draught represents the area of the water-plane at that 
draught multiplied by the depth of the water-plane below the 
L.W.L. Thus DP represents on a convenient scale the area 
of No. 2 water-plane multiplied by DB, the distance below the 
L.W.L. The ordinate of this curve at the L.W.L. must evi- 
dently be zero. This curve is a curve of ** moments of arects 
of wcUer-planes** about the L.W.L. The area of this curve up 
to the L.W.L. will evidently be the moment of the load dis- 
placement about the L.W.L., and thus the length BR is set out 
to equal on a convenient scale the area of BPMA. Similarly, 
DS is set out to represent, on the same scale, the area of 
DPMA, and thus the moment of the displacement up to 2 W.L. 
about the L.W.L. These areas are found graphically as in the 
preceding cases. Thus a curve RSTA can be drawn in, and 
BR -7- BL, or moment of load displacement about L.W.L. -r- 
load displacement, gives us the depth of the centre of buoyancy 
for the load displacement below the L.W.L. 

Exactly the same course is pursued for finding the displace- 
ment and the longitudinal position of the centre of buoyancy, 
only in this case we use a curve of areas of transverse sections 
instead of a curve of areas of water-planes, and we get the 
moments of the transverse areas ^bout the middle ordinate. 
Fig. 40 gives the forms the varioiis curves take for the fore 
body. AA is the " curve of areas of transverse sections ; " BB 
is the " curve of displacement " for the fore body, OB being the 
displacement of the fore body. CC is the curve of " moments 
of areas of transverse sections " about No. 6 ordinate ; DD is 
the curve of "moment of displacement" about No. 6 ordinate, 
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OD being the moment of the fore-body displacement about 
No. 6 ordinate. Similar curves can be drawn for the after 
body, and the difference of the moments of the fore and after 
bodies divided by the load displacement will give the distance 




of the centre of buoyancy forward or aft of No. 6 ordinate, as 
the case may be. The total displacement must be the same as 
found by the preceding method. ^ 

Method of finding Areas by Meads of the Plani- (^:\ 
meter. — ^This instrument is frequently employed to find the 
area of plane curvilinear figures, and thus the volume of dis- 
placement of a vessel can be determined. One form of the 
instrument is shown in diagram by Fig. 41. It is supported at 
three places : first, by a weighted pin, which is fixed in position 
by being pressed into the paper; second, by a wheel, which 
actuates a circular horizontal disc, the wheel and disc both 
being graduated ; and third, by a blunt pointer. The instru- 
ment is placed on the drawing, the pin is fixed in a convenient 
position, and the pointer is placed on a marked spot A on the 
boundary of the curve of which the area is required. The 
reading given by the wheel and disc is noted. On passing 
round the boundary of the area with the pointer {the same way 
as the hands of a clock) back to the starting-point, another 
reading is obtained. The difference of the two readings is 
proportional to the area of the figure, the multiplier required to 
convert the difference into the area depending on the instru- 
ment and on the scale to which the figure is drawn. Particu- 
lars concerning the necessary multipliers are given with the 
instrument ; but it is a good practice to pass round figures of 
known area to get accustomed to its use. 



v^ 
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By the use of the planimeter the volume of displacement of 
a vessel can very readily be determined. The body plan is 
taken, and the L.W.L. is marked on. The pointer of the in- 
strument is then passed round each section in turn, up to the 
L.W.L., the readings being tabulated. If the diflferences of the 
readings were each multiplied by the proper multiplier, we 
should obtain the area of each of the transverse sections, and 
so, by direct application of Simpson's rules, we should find the 




A/PCMNTCR. 



Fig. 4X. 

required volume of displacement. Or we could put the actual 
difference of readings through Simpson's multipliers, and 
multiply at the end by the constant multiplier. 

It is frequently the practice to shorten the process as 
follows : The body-plan is arranged so that Simpson's first rule 
will be used, i.e. an odd number of sections is employed. 
The pointer is passed round the first and last sections, and 
the reading is recorded. It is then passed round all the even 
sections, 2, 4, 6, etc., and the reading is recorded. Finally, 
it is passed round all the odd sections except the first and last, 
viz. 3, 5, 7, etc., and the reading is put down. The differences 
of the readings are found and put down in a column. The 
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first difference is multiplied by i, the next difference is multi 
plied by 4, and the last by 2. The sum of these products is 
then multiplied for Simpson*^ first rule, and then by the proper 
multiplier for the instrument and scale used. The work can 
conveniently be arranged thus : 



Numbers of 
sections. 


Readings. 


Differences 
of readings. 


Simpson's 
mulupliers. 


Products. 


Initial reading 

I) 21 ... ••• 

2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 1 

12, 14, 16, \ 
18, 20 

3. 5» 7, 9, II, 

13, 15, 17, 
19 I 


5,124 
5,360 

l8,6Sl 
31,758 


236 
13,321 

13,077 


I 

4 

2 


236 
53,284 

26,154 

1 



79,674 

The multiplier for the instrument and scale of the drawing 
used and to complete the use of Simpson's first rule is \ ; so 
that the volume of displacement is 79,674 X f cubic feet, and 
the displacement in tons is 79,674 x ^ x ■^ = 2732 tons. 

There are two things to be noticed in the use of the plani- 
meter: first, it is not necessary to set the instrument to the 
exact zero, which is somewhat troublesome to do ; and second, 
the horizontal disc must be watched to see how many times 
it makes the complete revolution, the complete revolution 
meaning a reading of 10,000. 

It is also possible to find the vertical position of the centre 
of buoyancy by means of the planimeter. By the method 
above described we can determine the displacement up to eacli 
water-line in succession, and so draw in on a convenient scale 
the ordinary curve of displacement. Now we can run round 
this curve with the planimeter and find its area. This area 
divided by the top ordinate (/>. the load displacement) will 
give the distance of the centre of buoyancy below the load-line 
(see p. 64). 

To find the centre of buoyancy in a fore-and-aft direction, 
it is necessary to tabulate the differences for each seclvotv^ 
and treat ihese differences hi precisely the same viaY a'^ \J£\& 
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/^functions of areas of vertical sections" are treated in the 
ordinary displacement sheet. 

Method of approximating to the Area of the 
Wetted Surface ^ by " Kirk's " Analysis.— The ship is 
assumed to be represented by a block model, shaped as 
shown in Fig. 42, formed of a parallel middled body and a 

C D. 

T 




Fig. 43. 

tapered entrance and run which are taken as of equal length. 
The depth of the model is equal to the mean draught, and the 
length of the model is equal to the length of the vessel. The 
breadth is not equal to the breadth of the vessel, but is equal 
to area of immersed midship section -7- mean draught. The 
displacement of the model is made equal to that of the vessel. 
We then have — 



Volume of displace-) _ v cov 

> — *» say 
ment J 



= AG X area of midship section 

V 

^ area of midship/ section 

.'. length of entrance) , , ^i- V 

> = length of ship -c — tj-t^ -. — 

or run ) ° ^ area of midship section 

V 



= L- 



B' X D 



' The area of wetted surface can be closely approximated to by putting 
a curve of girths fmodified for the slope of the level lines, see p. 192) 
through Simpson* s ivl\^. 
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where L = length of ship ; 

B' = breadth of model ; 

D = mean draught. 
Having found these particulars, the surface of the model 
can be readily calculated. 

Area of bottom = AG X B' 
Area of both sides = 2(GH + 2AE) X mean draught 

The surface of a model formed in this way approximates 
very closely to the actual wetted surface of the vessel. It is 
stated that in very fine ships the surface of the model exceeds 
the actual wetted surface by about 8 per cent., for ordinary 
steamers by about 3 per cent., and for full ships by 2 per cent. 

By considering the above method, we may obtain an 
approximate formula for the wetted surface — 

V 
Area of bottom = ^ 

Area of sides = 2L'D 
where L' is the length along ADCB. Then — 

V 
Surface = 2L'D + ^ 

This gives rather too great a result, as seen above ; and if 
we take — 

V 
Surface = 2LD + ^ 

we shall get the area of the wetted surface slightly in excess, 
but this will allow for appendages, such as keels, etc. 

Since V = >^ . LBD,- where k is the block coefficient of 
displacement, we may write — 

Surface = 2LD + ^ . LB 

Approximate Formulse for finding Wetted Surface. 

Mr. Denny gives the following formula for the area of 

wetted surface; — 
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I-7LD + J 

which is seen to be very nearly that obtained above. 

Mr. Taylor, in his work on " Resistance and Propulsion 
of Ships," gives the following formula : — 



15-5 VWL 

where W is the displacement in tons. i 

Approximate Method of determining the Mean 
Wetted Girth of Ships, given by Mr. A. Blechynden, 
M.I.N. A. (Transactions of Institution of Naval Architects^ 
1888)— 

Let M = midship wetted girth measured on midship section in 
feet; 
L = length between perpendiculars in feet ; 
V = volume of displacement in cubic feet ; 
S = area of midship section in square feet ; 
D = moulded draught in feet ; 

V 

c = prismatic coefficient of fineness = t^-^Tq- (see p. 30) 

m = mean wetted girth in feet. 

Then tn = q-qs^M + 2(1 - r)D 



Examples to Chapter II. 



I. A 


ship has the following w 


eights placed on 


board : — 




20 tons 






100 feet before 




amidships 




45 








80 






15 








40 » 






60 








50 feet abaft 






40 








80 






30 








no „ 





Show that these weights will have the same effect on the trim of the ship 
as a single weight of 210 tons placed 151) feet abaft amidships. 

2. Six weights are placed on a drawing-board. The weights are 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8 lbs. respectively. Their respective distances from one edge are 
5, 4I, 4, 3t, 3, 2 feet respectively, and from the edge at right angles, J, J, 
I, li, 2, 2 J feet respectively. The drawing-board weighs 6 lbs., and is 
6 feet long and 3 feet broad. Find the position where a single support 
would need to be placed in order that the board should remain horizontal. 
^»s, 3 27 feet from sViott edge, i'«^% fesX liom long edge. 
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Y (T^v '^ *'^^ bounded by a curve and a straight line is divided by ordinates 
4 ic^ apart of the following lengths: o, 12*5, 14*3, 15-1, 15*5, 15*4, 14*8, 
14*0, o feet respectively. Find — 
(i) Area in square feet. 

(2) Position of centre of gravity relative to the first ordinate. 

(3) Position of the centre of gravity relative to the base. 

Ans. (i) 423 square feet ; (2) i6'27 feet ; (3) 7*24 feet. 
4. A triangle ABC has its base BC 15 feet long, and its height 25 
feet. A line is drawn 10 feet from A parallel to the base, meeting AB and 
AC in D and E. Find the distance of the centre of gravity of DBCE 
from the apex. 

Afis, i8'57 feet. 
[5/^ The semi-ordinates of a water-plane in feet, commencing from the 
aftViKend, are 5*2, 10*2, 14*4, 17 9, 20 6, 227, 243, 25*5, 26*2, 26*5, 
26-6, 26-3, 25-4, 23-9, 21-8, i8-8, 154, 11*5, 72, 3*3, 2-2. The distance 
apart is 15 feet. Find the area of the water-plane, and the position of the 
centre of gravity in relation to the middle ordinate. 

Ans, 11,176 square feet; 10*15 ^"^^^ abaft middle. 
6. Find the area and transverse position of the centre of gravity of 
"half" a water-line plane, the ordinates in feet being 0*5, 6, 12, 16, 12, 10, 
and o'j respectively, the conmion interval being 15 feet. 
, fr ' ■ Ans. 885 square feet ; 6*05 feet. 

,/ ^ 7. The areas of sections 17' 6" apart through a bunker, commencing 
from forward, are 65, 98, 123, 137, 135, 122, 96 square feet respectively. 
The length of bunker is icx> feet, and its fore end is i' 6" forward of the 
section whose area is 65 square feet. Draw in a curve of sectional areas, 
and obtain, by using convenient ordinates, the number of cubic feet in the 
bunker, and the number of tons of coal it will contain, assuming that 43 cubic 
feet of coal weigh i ton. Find also the position of the C.G. of the coal 
relative to the after end of the bunker. 

Ans. 272 tons ; 46) feet from the after end. ' -r 

V /8. The tons per inch in salt water of a vessel at water-lines 3 feet .!^t* 
i^)art, commencing with the L.W.L., are 31*2, 30*0, 28*35, 26*21, 23*38, 
19-5, 12*9. Find the displacement in salt asd fr«^ water and the position * *" J 
of the C.B. below the L.W.L., neglecting the portion below the lowest ... /^ 

W.L. Draw in the tons per inch curve for salt "^ater to a convenient scale, | ^ ^ ^ 
and estimate from it the weight necessary to be taken out in order to lighten 
the vessel 2' 3J" from the L.W.L. The mean draught is 20' 6". 
^ ^ Ans. 5405 tons; •JlJ^TOiw; 8*oi feet; 847 tons. 

\ 9. Ih the preceding question, calling the L.W.L. i, find the displacement 
up to 2 W.L., 3 W.L., and 4 W.L., and draw in a curve of displacement 
from the results you obtain, and check your answer to the latter part of the 
question. 

10. The tons per inch of a ship's displacement at water-lines 4 feet 
apart, commencing at the L.W.L., are 44*3, 42*7, 40*5, 37*5, 33*3. Find 
number of tons displacement, and the depth of C.B. below the top W.L. 

y-'^ Ans, 7670 tons ; *]'(> feet. 

11. The ship in the previous question has two water-tight transverse 
bulkheads 38 feet apart amidship, and water-tight flats at 4 feet below and 
3 feet above the normal L.W.L. If a hole is made in the side 2 feet 
below the L.W.L., how much would the vessel sink, taking the breadtli 
of the L.W.L. amidships as 70 feet? Indicate the steps where, owing to 
insufficient information, you are unable to obtain a perfectly accvLxale i^\]\\.. 

J2. The ureas of transverse sections of a coal-bunkci 19 ieel o^aiX. w^ 
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respectively 63*2, 93*6, 121 '6, io8-8, 948 square feet, and the centres 
of gravity of these sections are io*8, ii'6, 12*2, 11*7, ii"2 feet respectively 
below the L.W.L. Find the number of tons of coal the bunker will hold, 
and the vertical position of its centre of gravity (44 cubic feet of coal to the 
ton). 

Am. 174*3 toj^ ; 1 1*68 feet below L.W.L. 

13. A vessel is 180 feet long, and the transverse sections from the load 
water-line to the keel are semicircles. Find the longitudin^ position of 
the centre of buoyancy, the ordinates of the load water-plane being i, 5, 13, 
15, 14, 12, and 10 feet respectively. 

Ans. io6'2 feet from the finer end. 

14. Estimate the distance of the centre of buoyancy of a vessel below 
the L.W.L., the vessel having 22' 6" mean moulded draught, block co- 
efficient of displacement 0*55, .coefficient of fineness of L.W.L. 07 (use 
Morrish's formula, p. 63). 

Ans, 9-i55 feet. 

15. A vessel of 2210 tons displacement, 13' 6" draught, and area 
of load water-plane 8160 square feet, has the C.B., calculated on the dis- 
placement sheet, at a distance of 5*43 feet below the L.W.L. Check this 
resijlt 

V 16; The main portion of the displacement of a vessel has been calculated 
an^ ^und to be 10,466 tons, and its centre of gravity is 10*48 feet below 
the L. W.L., and 5*85 feet abaft the middle ordinate. In addition to this, 
there are the following appendages ; — 

tons. 
Below lowest W.L. 263, 24*8 ft. below L.W.L., 4*4 ft. abaft mid. ord. 

Forward $, i2'o „ ,, 202 ft. forward of mid 

ord. 

Stem 16, 2'8 „ „ 201 ft. abaft mid. ord. 

Rudder 16, 17*5 „ „ 200 

Bilge keels ... 20, 20 „ „ o 

Sh^ting, etc. ... 18, 15 „ ,, 140 

Find the total displacement and position of the centre of buoyancy. 

Ans. 10,804 tons ; C.B. 6*5 abaft mid. ord., 10*86 ft. below L.W.L. 

17. The displacements of a vessel up to water-planes 4 feet apart 
are 10,804, 8612, 651 1, 4550, 2810, 133 1, and ^63 tons respectively. The 
draught is 26 feet. Find the distance of the centre of buoyancy below the 
load water-line. 

Ans, io'9 feet nearly. 

18. The load displacement of a ship is 5000 tons, and the centre of 
buoyancy is 10 feet below the load water-line. In the light condition the 
displacement of the ship is 2000 tons, and the centre of gravity of the layer 
between the load and light lines is 6 feet below the load-line. Find the 
vertical position of the centre of buoyancy below the light line in the light 
condition. 

Ans, 4 feet, assuming that the C.G. of the layer is at half its depth. 

19. Ascertain the displacement and position of the centre of buoyancy 
of a floating body of length 140 feet, depth 10 feet, the forward section 
being a triangle 10 feet wide at the deck and with its apex at the keel, and 
the after section a trapezoid 20 feet wide at the deck and 10 feet wide at 
the keel, the sides of the vessel being plane surfaces \ draught of water 
may be taken as 7 feet. 

^fts. 2j8 tons ; 56*3 feet before after end, 3 feet below water-line. 
20. Show by experiment 01 otheiwise iVval l\it cwiVt^ ol ^vilt^ of a 
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quadrant of a circle 3 inches radius is I *8 inches from the right Single of 
the^q^uidrant. 

2r!) A floating body has a constant triangular section, vertex down- 
wards, and has a constant draught of 12 feet in fresh water, the breadth at 
the water-line being 24 feet. The keel just touches a quantity of mud of 
specific gravity 2. The water-level now falls 6 feet. How far will the 
body sink into the mud ? 

Ans, 4 fdet i \\ inches. 

{/ 22. Show that the C.G. of a trapezoid, as ABCD, Fig. 5, is distant 
k ( ^~^) ^'°"* *^ middle of the length h. 



CHAPTER III. 



CONDITIONS OF EQUILIBRIUM, TRANSVERSE META- 
CENTRE, MOMENT OF INERTIA, TRANSVERSE BM, 
INCLINING EXPERIMENT, METACENTRIC HEIGHT, 
ETC, 

Trigonometry. — The student of this subject will find it a 
distinct advantage, especially when dealing with the question 
of stability, if he has a knowledge of some of the elementary 
portions of trigonometry. The following are some properties 
which should be thoroughly grasped : — 

Circular Measure of Angles. — The degree is the unit gene- 
rally employed for the measurement of angles. A right angle 

is divided into 90 equal 

parts, and each of these 

parts is termed a "//<f- 

gree^ If two lines, as 

OA, OB, Fig. 43, are 

inclined to each other, 

forming the angle AOB, 

and we draw at any radius 

OA an arc AB from the 

centre O, cutting OA, 

^'°- «• OB in A and B, then 

length of arc AB -f- radius OA is termed the circular measure 

of the angle AOB. Or, putting it more shortly — 




Circular measure = 

The circular measure of four right ) _ 
angles, or 360 degrees I "" 



arc 
radius 
circumference of a circle 



radius 



= 27r 
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The circular measure of a right angle }• = — 

I 2 

Since 360 degrees = 2ir in circular measure, then the angle 
whose circular measure is unity is — 



360 

27r 



= S7'3 degrees 



27r 



The circular measure of i degree is -r- = 0*01745, and 

thus the circular measure of any angle is found by multiplying 
the number of degrees in it by o'oi745. 

Trigonometrical Ratios^ 
etc. — Let BOC, Fig. 44, be 
any angle ; take any point P 
in one of the sides OC, and 
draw PM perpendicular to 
OB. Call the angle BOC, tf.2 
PM is termed the perpen- 
dicular. 
OM is termed the base. 
OP is termed the hypo- 
tenuse. 

Then— 




BASE. Mf. 

Fio. 44. 



PM perpendicular . ^ n •** • /i 

T^r^ = . ^ = sine $, usually wntten stn $ 

OP hypotenuse ' ^ 

OM base . ^ „ .^^ ^ 

;^:=r = , = costne $. usually wntten cos 

OP hypotenuse 

^^ __ pe_^ _ tangent tf, usually written tan $ 

OM base ^ 

These ratios will have the same value wherever P is taken 
on the line OC. 

* An aid to memory which is found of assistance by many in learning 
these ratios is — 

Sin perfltxts hypocnies 
Cos of base hypocu&y. 

« is a Greek letter {theta) often used to denote an angjc. 
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We can write sin = r— 



cos 
and also fan 



hyp. 
base 
hypT 
sin 
cos 



There are names for the inversions of the above ratios, 
which it is not proposed to use in this work. 

For small angles, the value of the angle in circular 
measure is very nearly the same as the values of sin and 
tan 0, This will be seen by comparing the values of tf, sin 0, 
and tan for the following angles : — 



Angle in 
degrees. 


Angle in 
circular 
measure. 


Sin 0, 


Tan $. 


2 

4 
6 

8 

lO 


0*0349 
00698 
0*1047 
0*1396 
0*1745 


0*0349 
0*0697 
0*1045 
0*1392 
0*1736 


00349 
0*0699 
0*1051 
0*1405 
0*1763 



Up to 10° they have the same values to two places of 
decimals, and for smaller angles the agreement in value is 
closer still. 

Tables of sines, cosines, and tangents of angles up to 90° 
are given in Appendix B. 

Conditions that must hold in the Case of a Vessel 
floating freely^ and at Best in Still Water. — We 
saw in Chapter I. that, for a vessel floating in still water, 
the weight of the ship with everything she has on board must 
equal the weight of the displaced water. . To demonstrate this, 
we imagined the cavity left by the ship when lifted out of the 
water to be filled with water (see Fig. 17). Now, the upward 
support of the surrounding water must exactly balance the weight 
of the water poured in. This weight may be regarded as acting 
downwards through its centre of gravity, or, as we now term 
it, the centre of buoyancy. Consequently, the upward support 
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of the water, or the buoyancy, must act through the centre of 
buoyancy. All the horizontal pressures of the water on the 
surface of the ship must evidently balance among themselves. 
We therefore have the following forces acting upon the ship : — 

(i) The weight acting downwards through the C.G. ; 

(2) The upward support of the water, or, as it is termed, 
the buoyancy, acting upwards through the C.B. ; 
and for the ship to be at rest, these two forces must act in the 
same line and counteract each other. Consequently, we also 
have the following condition : — 

Th€ centre of gravity of the ship^ with everything she has on 
boards must be in the same vertical line as the centre of buoyancy. 

If a rope is pulled at both ends by two men exerting the 
same strength, the rope will evidently remain stationary ; and 
this is the case with a ship floating freely and at rest in still 
water. She will have no tendency to move of herself so long 
as the CG. and the C.B. are in the same vertical line. 

Definition of Statical Stability. — The statical 
stability of a vessel is the tendency she has to return to the 
upright when inclined away from that position. It is evident 
that under ordinary conditions of service a vessel cannot 
always remain upright ; she is continually being forced away 
from the upright by external forces, such as the action of 
the wind and the waves. It is very important that the ship 
shall have such qualities that these inclinations that are forced 
upon her shall not affect her safety ; and it is the object of the 
present chapter to discuss how these qualities can be secured 
and made the subject of calculation so far as small angles of 
inclination are concerned. 

A ship is said to be in stable equilibrium for a given direc- 
tion of inclination if, on being slightly inclined in that direction 
from her position of rest, she tends to return to that position, 

A ship is said to be in unstable equilibrium for a given 
direction of inclination if, on being slightly inclined in that 
direction from her position of rest, she tends to move away 
farther from that position. 

A ship is said to be in neutral or indifferent equilibrium 
for a given direction of inclination if, on being sligVilYy 'mcXrn^^ 
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in that direction from her position of rest, she neither tends 
to return to nor move farther from that position. 

These three cases are represented by the case of a heavy 
sphere placed upon a horizontal table. 

1. If the sphere is weighted so that its C.G. is out of the 
centre, and the C.G. is vertically below the centre^ it will be 
in stable equilibrium, 

2. If the same sphere is placed so that its C.G. is vertically 
above the centre, it will be in unstable equilibrium. 

3. If the sphere is formed of homogeneous material so that 
its C.G. is at the centre, it will be in neutral or indifferent 
equilibrium. 

Transverse Metacentre. — We shall deal first with 
transverse inclinations, because they are the more important, 
and deal with inclinations in a longitudinal or fore-and-aft 
direction in the next chapter. 

Let Fig. 45 represent the section of a ship steadily inclined 




8TABLe. 



7 YW. 



Fig. 45' 

at a small angle from the upright by some external force, 
such as the wind. The vessel has the same weight before and 
after the inclination, and consequently has the same volume 
of displacement. We must assume that iio weights on board 
shift, and consequently the centre of gravity remains in the 
same position in the ship. But althou^K the total volume of 
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displacement remains the same, the shape of this volume 

I changes, and consequently the centre of buoyancy will shift 

I from its original position. In the figure the ship is repre- 

I sented by the section, WAL being the immersed section 

I when upright, WL being the position of the water-line on 

» the ship. On being inclined, WL' becomes the water-line, 

and WAL' represents the immersed yolume of the ship, which, 

although different in shape, must have the same volume as the 

original immersed volume WAL. 

^ The wedge-shaped volume represented by WSW, which 

has come out of the water, is termed the " emerged^^ or " out^^ 

wedge. The wedge-shaped volume represented by LSL', 

which has gone into the water, is termed the " immersed " or 

" in " wedge. Since the ship retains the same volume of 

displacement, it follows that" the volume of the emerged wedge 

WSW is equal to the volume of the immersed wedge LSL'. 

It is only for' small angles of inclination that the point S, 

where the water-lines intersect, falls on the middle line of the 

vessel. For larger angles it moves further out, as shown in 

Fig. 77- 

Now consider the vessel inclined at a small angle from 
the upright, as in Fig. 45. The new volume of displacement 
WAL' has its centre of buoyancy in a certain position, say B'. 
This position might be calculated from the drawings in the 
same manner as we found the point B, the original centre of 
buoyancy ; but we shall see shortly how to fix the position of 
the point B' much more easily. 

B' being the new centre of buoyancy, the upward force of 
the buoyancy must act through B', while the weight of the ship 
acts vertically down through G, the centre of gravity of the 
ship. Suppose the vertical through B' cuts the middle line of 
the ship in M ; then we shall have two equal forces acting on 
the ship, viz. — 

(i) Weight acting vertically down through the centre of 
gravity. ' 

(2) Buoyancy acting vertically up through the new centre 
of buoyancy. 
But they do not act in the same vertical line. S\ic\\ z. ^^^\.e«v 
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of forces is termed a couple. Draw GZ perpendicular to the 
vertical through B'. Then the equal forces act at a distance 
from each other of GZ. This distance is termed the arm of 
the couple, and the moment of the couple is W x GZ. On 
looking at the figure, it is seen that the couple is tending to 
take the ship back to the upright If the relative positions 
of G and M were such that the couple acted as in Fig. 46, 
the couple would tend to take the ship farther away from the 
upright ; and again, if G and M coincided, we should have the 
forces acting in the same vertical line, and consequently no 




Unstable. 

Yw. 

Fig. 46. 

couple at all, and the ship would have no tendency to move 
either to the upright or away from it. 

We see, therefore, that for a ship to be in stable equilibrium 
for any direction of inclination, it is necessary that the point 
M be above the centre of gravity of the ship. This point M 
is termed the metacentre. We now group together the three 
conditions which must be fulfilled in order that a ship may 
float freely and at rest in stable equilibrium — 

Jii) The weight of water displaced must equal the total 
weight of the ship (see p. 21). 
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(2) The centre of gravity of the ship must be in the same 
vertical line as the centre of gravity of the displaced water 
(centre of buoyancy) (see p. 89). 

(3) The centre of gravity of the ship must be below the 
metacentre. 

For small transverse inclinations, M is termed the transverse 
metacentre^ which we may accordingly define as follows : — 

For a given plane of flotation of a vessel in the upright 
condition, let B be the centre of buoyancy, and BM the vertical 
through it. Suppose the vessel inclined transversely through 
a very small angle, retaining the same volume of displacement, 
B' being the new centre of buoyancy, and B'M the vertical 
through it, meeting BM in M. Then this point of intersection, 
M, is termed the transverse metacentre. 

There are two things in this definition that should be noted : 
(i) the angle of inclination is supposed very small, and (2) the 
volu me o f displacepaent remains the saifie. 

It is found that, for all practical purposes, in ordinary ships 
the point M does not change in position for inclinations up to 
as large as 10® to 15°; but beyond this it takes up different 
positions. 

We may now say, with reference to a ship's initial stability 
or stability in the upright condition — 

(i) If G is below M, the ship is in stable equilibrium. - 

(2) If G is above M, the ship is in unstable equilibrium. 

(3) If G coincides with M, the ship is in neutral or in- 
different equilibrium. 

We thus see how important the relative positions of the 
centre of gravity and the transverse metacentre are as affecting 
a ship's initial stability. The distance GM is termed the 
transverse metacentric height, or, more generally, simply the 
metacentric height. 

We have seen that for small angles M remains practically 
in a constant position, and consequently we may say GZ 
= GM . sin 6 for angles up to 10° to 15°, say. GZ is the 
arm of the couple, and so we can say that the moment of the 
couple is — 

WxGM.sme 
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If M is above G, this moment tends to right the ship, and 
we may therefore say that the moment of statical stability at the 
angle ^ is — 

Wx GM.sin^ 

This is termed the metacentric method of determining a 
vessel's stability. It can only be used at small angles of 
inclination to the upright, viz. up to from lo to 15 degrees. 

Example, — A vessel of 14,000 tons displacement has a metacentric 
height of 3J feet. Then, if she is steadily inclined at an angle of io°, the 
tendency she has to return to the upright, or, as we have termed it, the 
moment of statical stability, is — 

14,000 X 3*5 X sin 10° = 8506 foot-tons 

We shall discuss later how the distance between G and M, 
or the metacentric height, influences the behaviour of a ship, 
and what its value should be in various cases ; we must now 
investigate the methods which are employed by naval archi- 
tects to determine the distance for any given ship. 

There are two things to be found, viz. (i) the position of 
G, the centre of gravity of the vessel ; (2) the position of M, 
the transverse metacentre. 

Now, G depends solely upon the vertical distribution of the 
weights forming the structure and lading of the ship, and the 
methods employed to find its position we shall deal with 
separately ; but M depends solely upon the form of the ship, 
and its position can be determined when the geometrical form 
of the underwater portion of the ship is known. Before we 
proceed with the investigation of the rules necessary to do this, 
we must consider certain geometrical principles which have to 
be employed. 

Centre of Flotation. — If a floating body is slightly 
inclined so as to maintain the same volume of displacement^ 
the new water-plane must pass through the centre of gravity of 
the original water-plane. In order that the same volume of 
displacement may be retained, the volume of the immersed 
wedge SLLi, Fig 47, must equal the volume of the emerged 
wedge SWWj. Call y an ordinate on the immersed side, and 
/an ordinate on the emerged side oi l\\^ ^aXei-^lane. Then 
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the areas of the sections of the immersed and emerged wedges 
are respectively (since LLi = y.dB, WWj =y .dd^ dd being 
the small angle of inclination) — 

hf . dO, ^{yy . dd 
and using the notation we have already employed — 

Volume of immersed wedge = ify^ ,d6.dx 
„ emerged „ = */(/)'' .dO.dx 

and accordingly — 

]^j/.de.dx=^\j(y)\de.dx 
oTif/.dx ^hjiyy.dx 

But ijy . dx is the moment of the immersed portion of the 
water-plane about the intersection, 
and iJ(yy . dx is the moment of 
the emerged portion of the water- 
plane about the intersection (see 
p. 57); therefore the moment of 
one side of the water-plane about 
the intersection is the same as the 
moment of the other side, and 
consequently the line of inter- 
section passes through the centre 
of gravity of the water-plane. 
The centre of gravity of the water- 
plane is termed the centre 0/ Rota- 
tion. In whatever direction a 
ship is inclined, transversely, 
longitudinally, or in any interme- 
diate direction, through a small 
angle, the line of intersection of 
the new water-plane with the 
original water-plane must always 
pass through the centre of flotation. For transverse inclinations 
of a ship the line of intersection is the centre line of the water- 
plane ; for longitudinal inclinations the fore-and-aft position of 
the centre of flotation has to be calculated, as we shall ^^^ 
when we deaJ with longitudiiud inclinations. 




Fig. 47. 
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Shift of the Centre of Gravity of a Figure due to 
the Shift of a Portion of the Figure.— Let ABCD, 
Fig. 48, be a square with its centre at G ; this point will also 
be its centre of gravity. . Suppose one corner of the square EF 

is taken away and placed 
in the position FK, forming 
a new figure, ADKHGE. 
We wish to find the centre 
of gravity of this new figure. 
The centre of gravity of the 
original figure was at G, 
and a portion of it, EF, 
with its centre of gravity at 
g, has been shifted so that 
its centre of gravity now is at ^. Then this important 
principle holds good — 

The centre of gravity of the figure will shift to G', such that 
GG' \% parallel to^, and if A be the original area of the square, 
and ^ be th^ area shifted — 

A 

In this case, if 2b be a side of the square — 

A = 4^^ 
a = l^ _ 



Fig. 48. 



and therefore GG' = 



; _ ^ X b^^2 
4^^ 



= 0-353* 



In the same way, gg* being the horizontal shift of the centre 
of gravity of the corner EF, the horizontal shift of the centre 
of gravity of the whole area will be given by — 

GG" = ^-^ 
A 

In this case gg^ = b 

and therefore GG" = \b 

The same principle applies to the shift of the centre of 
gravity of a. volume or a weight due to t\ve ^\l\. ol^^owioivoi 
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it. The small portion multiplied by its shift is equal to the 
whole body multiplied by its shift, and the shifts are in parallel 
directions. 

The uses that are made of this will become more apparent 
as we proceed, but the following examples will serve as illus- 
trations : — 

Example, — A vessel weighing W tons has a weight w tons on the deck. 
This is shifted transversely across the deck a distance of ^ feet, as in Fig. 49. 
Find the shift of the C.G. of the vessel both in direction and amount. 




A. 




Fig. 49. 

G will move to G' such that GG' will be parallel to the line joining 
the original and final positions of the weight w ; 

wy.d 



and GG' = 



W 



If w = 70 tons, </ = 30 feet, W - 5000 tons, then— 

GG' = Toxjo ^ . ^^^^ _ ^ ^^^ 
5cxx> *° 

Example,— In a vessel of 4000 tons displacement, suppose 100 tons of 
coal to be shifted so that its C.G. moves 18 feet transversely and a\ feet 
vertically. Find the shift of the C.G. of the vessel. 

The C.G. will move horizontally an amount equal to — = 0*45 ft. 

4C00 

TOO X A'C 

and vertically an amount equal to —rz^ — =011 ft. i# 

Momest of Inertia. — We have dealt in Chaplet 11. V\«cv 
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the moment of a force about a given point, and we defined it as 
the product of the force and the perpendicular distance of its 
line of action from the point; also the moment of an area 
about a given axis as being the area multiplied by the distance 
of its centre of gravity from the axis. We could find the 
moment of a large area about a given axis by dividing it into 
a number of small areas and summing up the moments of all 
these small areas about the axis. In this we notice that the 
area or force is multiplied simply by the distance. Now we 
have to go a step further, and imagine that each small area is 
multiplied by the square of its distance from a given axis. If 
all such products are added together for an area, we should 
obtain not the simple moment, but what may be termed the 




Fig. so. 

moment of the second degree, or more often the moment of 
inertia of the area about the given axis.* We therefore define 
the moment of inertia of an area about a given axis as 
follows : — 

* This is the geometrical moment of inertia. Strictly speaking, moment 

of inertia involves the mass of the body. We make here the same assump- 

tion that we did in simple moments (p. 47), viz. that the area is the 

surface of a very thin lamina or plate of Yiomo^<ftxito>a& TCL<a.\.«.tial of uniform 

thickness. 
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Imagine the area divided into very small areas^ and each such 
small area multiplied by the square of its distance from the given 
cLxis ; then^ if all these products be added together^ we shall obtain 
the moment of inertia of the total area about the given axis. 

Thus in Fig. 50, let 00 be the axis. Take a very small 
area, calling it dK, distance^ from the axis. Then the sum 
of all such products as dK X y^^ or (using the notation we have 
employed) jy'^ . //A, will be the moment of inertia of the area 
about the axis 00. 

To determine this for any figure requires the application of 
advanced mathematics, but the result for certain regular figures 
are given below. 

It is found that we can always express the moment of 
inertia, often written I, of a plane area about a given axis by 
the expression — 

nhh'^ 

where A is the area of the figure ; 

h is the depth of the figure perpendicular to the axis ; 
« is a coefficient depending on the shape of the figure 
and the position of the axis. 

First, when the axis is through the centre of gravity of 
the figure parallel to the base, as in Figs. 51 and 52 — 





Fig- 5z« 

for a circle n 
for a rectangle n 
for a triangle ff ' 



Fig. 53. 



5^, SO that I = ^jM'^ ^ 

I = ^kh^ 



Mi-iAA*'t^^-v^k 



1 

I 
IT* 



»» 



>i 



I = ^M» 



\v34 
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Second^ when the axis is one of the sides — 

for a rectangle « = ^, so that I = \k.W' 
for a triangle « = -I, „ I = \^^ 



Example, — Two squares of side a are joined to form a rectangle. The 
I of each square about the common side is — 

J(a*)a' (fl* = area) 

the I of both about the common side will be the sum of each taken 
separately, or — 

If, however, we took the whole figure and treated it as a rectangle, its I 
about the common side would be — 

A(2fl«)(2fl)* = Jfl* (area = 2a«) 

which is the same result as was obtained before. 

To find the moment of inertia of a plane figure about an axis 
parallel to and a given distance from an axis through its centre 
of gravity. 

Suppose the moment of inertia about the axis NN passing 

through the centre of gravity of the figure (Fig. 53) is I©, the 

Q. area of the figure is A, and 

00, the given axis, is parallel 
to NN and a distance y 
from it. Then the moment 
of inertia (I) of the figure 
about 00 is given by — 

I = Io + A/ 

The moment of inertia of an 
area about any axis is there- 
fore determined by adding 
to the moment of inertia of 
the area about a parallel axis 
through the centre of gravity, 
the product of the area into 
0- the square of the distance 

^'°' ^^' between the two axes. We 

see from this that the moment of inertia of a figure about an 
/ axis through its own centre of gravity ie always less than about 
; ^nyr other axis parallel to it 
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Example. — Having given the moment of inertia of the triangle in 
Fig. 52 about the axis NN through the centre of gravity as igAA', find the 
moment of inertia about the base parallel to NN. 

Applying the above rule, we have — 



I = AA/4« + A 

= 5A>4» 



(!)• 



which agrees with the value given above for the moment of inertia of a 
triangle about its base. 

Example. — Find the moment of inertia of a triangle of area A and 
height h about an axis through the vertex parallel to the base. 

Arts. \k.h?. 
Example. — A rectangle is 4 inches long and 3 inches broad. Compare 
the ratio of its moment of inertia about an axis through the centre parallel 
to the long and short sides respectively. 

Ans. 9 : 16. 
Example. — A square of 12 inches side has another symmetrical square 
of half its area cut out of the centre. Compare the moments of inertia 
about an axis through the centre parallel to one side of, the original 
square, the square cut out, the remaining area. 

Ans. As 4 : I : 3, the ratio of the areas being 4:2:2. 

This last example illustrates the important fact that if an 
area is distributed away from the centre of gravity, the moment 
of inertia is very much greater than if the same area were 
massed near the centre of gravity. 

To find the Moment of Inertia of a Plane Cur- 
vilinear Figure (as Fig. 36, p. 57) about its Base. — ^Take 
a strip PQ of length y and breadth (indefinitely small) dx. 
Then, if we regard PQ as a rectangle, its moment of inertia 
about the base DC is — 

\{y . dx)y = ^ .dx (y .dx= area) 

and the moment of inertia of the whole figure about DC will 
be the sum of all such expressions as this ; or — 

that is, we put the third part of the cubes of the ordinates of the 
curve through either of Simpson's rules. For the water-plane 
of a ship (for which we usually require to find the moment of 
inertia about the centre line), we must add the moment of 
inertia of both sides together : and, since these are symmetrical, 
we have — 

^ = i;0^' ^ (y = semi-ordinate ot 'W2tVfcT-^\axv^ 
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In finding the moment of inertia of a water-plane about the 
centre line, the work is arranged as follows ; — 



Number of 


Semi-ordi nates 


Cubes of 


Simpson's 


Functions of 


ordinate. 


of water-plane. 


semi-ordinates. 


multipliers. 


cubes. 


I 


0'05 




I 


__ 


3 


465 


lOI 


4 


404 • 


3 


1005 


IOI5 


2 


2,030 


4 


I4'30 


2924 


4 


11,696 


. 5 


1675 


4699 


2 


9»398 


6 


1765 


5498 


4 


21,992 


7 


17-40 


5268 


2 


10,536 


8 


1 6 '20 


4252 


4 


17,008 


9 


13-55 


2488 


2 


4.976 


lO 


9-65 


899 


4 


3,596 


II 


3-65 


49 


I 


49 



81,685 

Common interval = 28 feet ^ .,.^,.:^ - 
Moment of inertia = 81,685 x | X ^ = 508,262 ^ 

The semi-ordinates are placed in column 2, and the cubes 
of these are placed in column 3. It is not necessary, in ordi- 
nary cases, to put any decimal places in the cube ; the nearest 
whole number is sufficient. ' It is best to take the cubes out 
of Barlow's tables or out of a pocket-book, as " Mackrow," 
since the labour of cubing the numbers is very great. ^ These 
cubes are put through Simpson's multipliers in the ordinary 
way, giving column 5. The sum of the functions of cubes has 
to be treated as follows : First there is the multiplier for Simp- 
son's rule, viz. ^ X 28,- and then the f of tiie expression 
\lf ,dxy which takes into account both sides. The multiplier, 
therefore, is f X -x^, and the sum of the numbers in column 5 
multiplied by this will give the moment of inertia required. 

Approximation to the Moment of Inertia of a 
Ship's Water-plane about the Centre Line.— We have 
seen that for certain regular figures we can express the moment 
of inertia about an axis through the centre of gravity in the 
form nh.J^^ where « is a coefficient varying for each figure. 
We can, in the same way, express the I of a water-plane area 

' Tbds calculation fox the L.W.F. is usually done on the displacement 
slieet, 

' See table 0/ cubes, p. 288. 
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about the centre line, but it is not convenient to use the area 
as we have done above. We know that the area can be 
expressed in the form — 

^ X L X B 

where L is the extreme length ; 
B „ „ breadth; 

^ is a coefficient of fineness ; 

so that we can write — 

I = fiLW 

where n is a new coefficient that will vary for different shapes 
of water-planes. If we can find what the values of the co- 
efficient n are for ordinary water-planes, it would be very 
useful in checking our calculation work. Taking the case of 
a L.W.P. in the form of a rectangle, we should find that n = 
o*o8, and for a L.W.P. in the form of two triangles, n = o'02. 

These are two extreme cases, and we should expect for 
ordinary ships the value of the coefficient n would lie between 
these values. This is found to be the case, and we may take 
the following approximate values for the value of n in the 
formula I = «LB* : — 

For ships whose load water-planes are extremely fine ... 0*04 
„ „ „ „ moderately fine ... 0*05 
„ „ „ „ very full o*o6. 

For the water-plane whose moment of inertia we calcu- 
lated above, we have, length 280 feet, breadth 35*3 feet, and 
I = 508,262 in foot-units. Therefore the value of the coefficient 

n is — 

508262 

280 X (35-3)* ~ °''''^' 

Formula for finding the Distance of the Trans- 
verse Metacentre above the Centre of Buoyancy 
(BM). — We have already discussed in Chapter II. how the 
position of the centre of buoyancy can be determined if the under- 
water form of the ship is known, and now we proceed to discuss 
how the distance BM is found. Knowing this, we are able to 
fix the position of the transverse metacentre in the sYi^. 
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Let Fig, 45, p. 90, represent a ship heeled over to a very 
small angle B (much exaggerated in the figure). 

B is the centre of buoyancy in the upright position when 

floating at the water-line WL. 
B' is the centre of buoyancy in the inclined position when 

floating at the water-line W'L', 

V is the volume of either the immersed wedge LSL' or the 

emerged wedge WSW. 

V is the total volume of displacement. 

g is the centre of gravity of the emerged wedge. 
^ is the centre of gravity of the immersed wedge. 
Then, using the principle given on p. 96, BB' will be parallel 
to ^^, and— 

38- = ?^ 

since the new displacement is formed by taking away the wedge 
WSW from the original displacement, and putting it in the 
position LSL'. 

Now for the very small angle of inclination, we may say 
that— 

BB' . . 
BM = ^"^^ 
or BB' = BM sin ^ 

so that we can find BM if we can determine the value of 
V X ^, «ince V, the volume of displacement, is known. 

Let Fig. 54 be a section of the vessel ; a//, 0//*, the original 
and new water-lines respectively, the angle of inclination being 
very small. Then we may term a/So/ the emerged triangle, 
and /S/' the immersed triangle, being transverse sections of 
the emerged and immersed wedges, and o/o/, ^ being for all 
practical purposes straight lines. If ^ be the half-breadJt ^ 
the water-line at this section, we can say a/ze/' ^tt ^ y i^ip tf, 
and the area of either of the triangles is — 

\yxy^me^\f%e 

Let a^ d be the centres of gravity of the triangles o/So/, /S/ 
respectively; then we can say, seeing that ^ is very small, that 
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ad = \y^ since the centre of gravity of a triangle is two-thirds 
the height from the apex. The new immersed section being 
regarded as formed by the transference of the triangle wZvJ 




Fig. 54. 

to the position occupied by the triangle /S/', the moment of 
transference is — j ^ /, . 

(1/ rfn ^) X iy = f / sin <? 

and for a very small length dx of the water-line the moment 
will be — 

\f €\x!iO .dx 

since the small volume is \^ sin B . dx, and the shift of its 
centre of gravity is \y. If now we summed all such expres- 
sions as this for the whole length of the ship, we should get 
the moment of the transference of the wedge, or z/ x gg^. 
Therefore we may say, using the ordinary notation — 



v^gg* - /I/ sin ^ . ^^ 

= |sin^//.^ ^^^-l 



therefore we have — 



BB' = BMsinfl=:^ = ^^-^^^ 



or BM = 



_ W'dx 
V 



But the numerator of this expression is what we V\ave io>3^^ X.^ 



M 
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be the moment of inertia of a water-plane about its centre line, 
y being a semi-ordinate ; therefore we can write — 

BM = \ 

We have seen, on p. loi, how the moment of inertia of a 
water-plane is found for any given case, and knowing the 
volume of displacement, we can then determine the distance 
BM, and so, knowing the position of the C.B., fix the position 
of the transverse metacentre in the ship. 

Example. — A lighter is in the form of a box, 120 feet long, 30 feet 
broad, and floats at a draught of 10 feet. Find its transverse 6M. 

In this case the water-plane is a rectangle 120' X 30', and we want its 
I about the middle line. Using the formula for the I of a rectangle about 
an axis through its centre parallel to a side, -rjA-^*, we have — 

I = ^ X 3600 X 900 (A = 30) 

= 270,000 
V, the volume of displacement, = 120 x 30 X 10 = 36,000 

/.BM = ^7o>^ = 7-5 feet 
36,000 

Example, — A pontoon of 10 feet draught has a constant section in the 
form of a trapezoid, breadth at the water-line 30 feet, breadth at base 
20 feet, length 120 feet. Find the transverse BM. 

Ans, 9 feet 

It will be noticed that the water-plane in this question is 
the same as in the previous question, but the displacement bemg 
less, the BM is greater. M is therefore higher in the ship for 
two reasons. BM is greater and B is higher in the second case. 

Example. — A rafl is formed of two cylinders 5 feet in diameter, parallel 
throughout their lengths, and 10 feet apart, centre to centre. The raft floats 
with the axes of the cylinders in the surface. Find the transverse BM. 

We shall find that the length does not afifect the result, but we will 
suppose the length is / feet. We may find the I of the water-plane in two 
ways. It consists of two rectangles each /' X 5', and their centre lines 
are 10 feet apart. 

1. The water-plane mav be regarded as formed by cutting a rectangle 
/' X 5' out of a rectanj'le V X 15' ; 

/. I = A(/X 15) X 15' - A(/ X 5) X 5« 

= Mi5*-5') 
= a?f / 

this being about a fore-and-afl axis at the centre of the rafl. 

2. We may take the two rectangles separately, and find the I of each 
about the centre line of the raft, which is 5 feet from the line through the 
centre of each rectangle. Using the formula — 

I = To + Ay 

= iWx5)5' + (^^5)5' 
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and for both rectangles the moment of inertia will be twice this, or 5f J8/, as 
obtained above. 

We have to find the volume of displacement, which works out to ^/ 
cubic feet. The distance BM is therefore — 

2f.f/-*-Vf/= 13-8 feet 

Example. — A raft is formed of three cylinders, 5 feet in diameter, 
parallel and symmetrical throughout their lengths, the breadth extreme 
being 25 feet. The raft floats with the axes of the cylinders in the surface. 
Find the transverse BM. 

The moment of inertia of the water-plane of this raft is best found by 
using the formula I = I^ + Ay* for the two outside rectangles, and adding 
it to lo, the moment of inertia of the centre rectangle about the middle line. 
We therefore have for the whole water -plane I = ^^^i, where / = the 
length ; and the volume of displacement being -^^Z, the value of BM will be 
35 feet. 

Approximate Formula for the Height of the Trans- 
verse Metacentre above the Centre of Buoyancy, — 

The formula for BM is — 

.fiM = I : 

We have seen that we may express I as «LB', where n is 
a coefficient which varies for different shapes of water-planes, 
but which will be the same for two ships whose water-planes 
are similar. 

We have also seen that we may express V as >&LBD, where 
D is the mean moulded draft (to top of keel amidships), and k 
is a coefficient which varies for different forms, but which will 
be the same for two ships whose imder-water forms are similar. 
Therefore we may say — 

« X L X B=* 



B]V1 = 



>& X L X B X D 
B» 



r* Mft 



where a is a coefficient obtained from the coefficients n and k. 
Sir William White, in the "Manual of Naval Architecture," 
gives the value of a as being between o'o8 and o*i, a usual 
value for merchant ships being 0*09. The above formula 
shows very clearly that the breadth is more effective than the 
draught in determining what the value of BM is in axvy ^\^xv 
case. It will also be noticed that the length is not biOM^X. m. 
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The ship for which the moment of inertia of a water-plane 
was calculated on p. 102, had a displacement of 1837 tons up 
to- that water-plane. The value of BM is therefore — 

508262 - ' 

-^ = 7-91 feet 

1837 X 35 ^ 

The breadth and mean draught were 35*3 and 13J feet re- 
spectively. Consequently the value of the coefficient a is 
0*084. 

To prove that a Homogeneous Log of Timber of 
Square Section and Specific Gravity 0*5 cannot float 
in Fresh Water with One of its Faces Horizontal. — 
The log having a specific gravity of 0*5 will float, and will float 
with half its substance immersed. The condition that it shall 
float in stable equilibrium, as regards transverse inclination, in 
any position is that the transverse metacentre shall be above 
the centre of gravity. 

Let the section be as indicated in Fig. 55, with side length 

2a, And suppose the log 
is placed in the water with 
one side of this section 
horizontal. Then the 
draught-line will be at a 
distance a from the bot- 
tom, and the log, being 
homogeneous, />. of the 
same quality all through, 
will have its C.G. in the 
middle at G, at a distance 
also of a from the bottom. 
The centre of buoyancy 
Fig. 55- wiU be at a distance of 

- from the bottom. The height of the transverse metacentre 
2 

above the centre of buoyancy is given by — 




BM = 
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where I = moment of inertia of water-plane about a longi- 
tudinal axis through its centre 
V = volume of displacement in cubic feet. 

Now, the water-plane of the log is a rectangle of length / 
and breadth 2^5, and therefore — 

its I = ^ /. 2a(2af = yVfl» 
and V = /. 2d5 . « = 2lc^ 
:. BM = 3^/^ -r- 2i^ = ^^7 
But BG = \a 

therefore the transverse metacentre is below the centre of 
gravity, and consequently the log cannot float in the position 
given. 

If, now, the log be assumed floating with one comer down- 
ward, it will be found by a precisely similar method that — 

BG = o'47itf 
and BM = 0*943^5 

Thus in this case the transverse metacentre is above the 
centre of gravity, and consequently the log will float in stable 
equilibrium. 

It can also be shown by similar methods that the position 
of stable equilibrium for all directions of inclination of a cube 
composed of homogeneous material of specific gravity 0*5 is 
with one comer downwards. XVO^ 

Metacentric Diagram. — ^We have seen how the position >^ 
of the transverse metacentre can be determmed for any given 
ship floating at a definite water-lme. It is often necessary, 
however, to know the position of the metacentre when the ship 
is floating at some different water-line ; as, for instance, when 
coal or stores have been consumed, or when the ship is in a light 
condition. It is usual to construct a diagram which will show 
at once, for any given mean draught which the vessel may have, 
the position of the transverse metacentre. Such a diagram is 
shown in Fig. 56, and it is constracted in the following manner : 
A line WiLj is drawn to represent the load water-line^ and 
parallel to it are drawn W2L2, W^Lg* W4L4 to lepiesetvX >i\\^ 
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water-lmes Nos. 2, 3, and 4, which are used for calculating the 
displacement, the proper distance apart, a convenient scale 
being \ inch to 1 foot. A line LiLj is drawn cutting these 
level lines, and inclined to them at an angle of 45°. Through 
the points of intersection Li, Lj, La, Lj, are drawn vertical lines 
as shown. The ship is then supposed to float successively at 
these water-lines, and the position of the centre of buoyancy 
and the distance of the transverse metacentre above the C.B. 
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calculated for each case. The methods employed for finding 
the position of the C.B. at the different water-lines have already 
been dealt with in Chapter II. On the vertical lines are then 
set down from the L.W.L. the respective distances of the 
centres of buoyancy below the L.W.L. Thus LiBi is the 
distance when floating at the L.W.L., and AB, the distance 
when Soating at No. 3 W.L. In this way the points Bi, Bs, 
2^, Bf are obtained; and if the ca\c\i\a^!\.oY« ate c.Q«wA,a, feir 
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line can be drawn passing through all these spots as shown. 
Such a curve is termed the curve of centres of buoyancy. It is 
usually found to be rather a flat curve, being straight near the 
load-line condition. The distance BM for each water-line is 
then set up from Bi, B2, Bg, B4 respectively, giving the points 
Ml, M2, Ms, M4. A curve can then be drawn through these 
points, which is termed the curve of transverse metacentres. 
Now, suppose the ship is floating at some intermediate water- 
Une — say wli through /, where wl cuts the 45° line, draw a 
vertical cutting the curves of centres of buoyancy and meta- 
centres in b and m respectively. Then m will be the position 
of the transverse metacentre of the ship when floating at the 
water-line ml. It will be noticed that we have supposed the 
ship to float always with the water-plane parallel to the L.W.P. ; 
that is to say, she does not alter trim. For water-planes not 
parallel to the L.W.P. we take the mean draught {i.e. the 
draughts at the fore-and-aft perpendiculars are added together 
and divided by 2), and find the position of M on the meta- 
centric diagram for the water-plane, parallel to the L.W.P., 
corresponding to this mean draught. Unless the change of 
trim is very considerable, this is found to be correct enough 
for all practical purposes. Suppose, however, the ship trims 
very much by the stem,^ owing to coal or stores forward being 
consumed, the shape of her water-plane will be very different 
from the shape it would have if she were floating at her normal 
trim or parallel to the L.W.P. ; generally the water-plane will 
be fuller under these circumstances, and the moment of inertia 
will be greater, and consequently M higher in the ship, than 
would be given on the metacentric diagram. When a ship 
is inclined, an operation that will be described later, she 
is frequently in an unfinished condition, and trims consider- 
ably by the stem. It is necessary to know the position of 
the transverse metacentre accurately for this condition, and 

' This would be the case in the following : A ship is designed to float 
at a draught of 17 feet forward and 19 feet aft, or, as we say, 2 feet by the 
stem. If her draught is, say, 16 feet forward and 20 feet aft, she will have 
the same mean draught as designed, vi^. 18 feet, but she "mW Intci 2 It^V 
more by ihe stern. 
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consequently the metacentric diagram cannot be used, but a 
separate calculation made for the water-plane at which the 
vessel is floating. 

On the metacentric diagram is placed also the position of 
the centre of gravity of the ship under certain conditions. For 
a merchant ship these conditions may vary considerably owing 
to the nature of the cargo carried. There are two conditions 
for which the C.G. may be readily determined, viz. the light 
condition, and the condition when loaded to the load-line with 
a homogeneous cargo. The light condition may be defined as 
follows : No cargo, coal, stores, or any weights on board not 
actually forming a part of the hull and machinery, but includ- 
ing the water in boilers and condensers. The draught-lines for 
the various conditions are put on the metacentric diagram, and 
the position of the centre of gravity for each condition placed 
in its proper vertical position. The various values for GM, the 
metacentric height, are thus obtained. 

On the left of the diagram are placed, at the various water- 
Imes, the mean draught, displacement, and tons per inch.^ 

There are two forms of section for which it is instructive to 
construct the metacentric diagram. 

1, A floating body of constant rectangular section. 

2. A floating body of constant triangular section, the apex 
of the triangle being at the bottom. 

I. For a body having a constant rectangular section, the 
moment of inertia of the water-plane is tiie same for all 
draughts, but the volume of displacement varies. Suppose the 
rectangular box is 80 feet long, 8 feet broad, 9 feet deep. 
Then the moment of inertia of the water-plane for all draughts 

'^~ r3(8o X 8) X 8« = liifto 

The volumes of displacement are as follows : — 

Draught 6 inches V = 80 X 8 X J cubic feet 

,, I foot V = 80 X 8 ,, 

„ 2 feet V = 80 X 8 X 2 ,, 

J, 4 ,, ••• ••• ••• V = oO X o X i^ ,, 

„ 7 „ V = 80 X 8 X 7 „ 

„ 9 „ \ =&)X8X9 „ 



For a specimen metacentric diagram, see'E.xwtt^t A»o,"^- "VV>« 
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and the values of BM are therefore as follows : — 



M = 


Io>66 fe« 


M = 
M = 


l-a :: 


M = 


076 ", 




59 „ 



The centre of buoyancy is always at half-draught, so that 
its locus or path will be a straight line,' and if the values obtained 
above are set off from the centres of buoyancy at the various 
water-lines, we shall obtain the curve of transverse metacentres 
as shown in Fig. 57 by the curve AA, the line BB being the 
corresponding locus of the centres of buoyancy. 




4- 



/ 



-->-' 



a. For a floating body with a constant triangular section, the 
locus of centres of buoyancy is also a straight line because it is 
always two-thirds the draught above the base,' Suppose the 
triangular section to be 10 feet broad at the top and 9 feet deep, 
the length of the body being lao feet. In this case we must 
calculate the moment of inertia of each water-plane and the 
volume of displacement up to each. The results are found to 
be as follows : — 

' lliitimo'te'eai^/'iatlu'f afewtpotsonthislocns. 
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Draught 


I foot 










BM = o'20 feet 


»> 


2 feet 










BM = o*4i „ 


ti 


4 M 










BM = o-82 „ 


»» 


6 „ 










BM= 1-23 „ 


it 


9 n 










BM = i-85 „ 



These values are set up from the respective centres of 
buoyancy, and give the locus of transverse metacentres, which 
is found to be a straight line, as shown by CC in Fig. 57, DD 
being the locus of centres of buoyancy. 

Approximation to Locus of Centres of Buoyancy 
on the Metacentric Diagram. — We have seen (p. 63) how 
the distance of the centre of buoyancy below the L.W.L. can 
be approximately determined. The locus of centres of buoyancy 
in the metacentric diagram is, in most cases, very nearly straight 
for the portion near the load-line, and if we could obtain easily 
the direction the curve takes on leaving the position for the load 
water-line, we should obtain a very close approximation to the 
actual curve itself. It might be desirable to obtain such an 
approximation in the early stages of a design, when it would 
not be convenient to calculate the actual positions of the centre 
of buoyancy, in order to accurately construct the curve. 

Let 9 be the angle the tangent to the curve of buoyancy at 
the load condition makes with the horizontal, as in 

Fig. 56; 
A, the area of the load water-plane in square feet ; 
V, the volume of displacement up to the load water-line 

in cubic feet ; 
//, the distance of the centre of buoyancy of the load 
displacement below the load water-line in feet. 
Then the direction of the tangent to the curve of buoyancy is 
given by — 



tan^ = 



AA 



Each of the terms in the latter expression are known or can 
be readily approximated to,^ and we can thus determine the in- 
clination at which the curve of centres of buoyancy will start, 
and this will closely follow the actual curve. ^ 

' See Example 39, p. 131, for a further approximation. 
' See a paper by the late Professot 3«iV\iva icad before the Institution 
of Naval Architects in 1884. 
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In a given case — 

A = 7854 sqiiare feet 

^ = 5'45 feet 

V = 2140 X 35 cubic feet 

so that — 

2140 X 35 
= 0-572^ 

Finding the Metacentric Height by Experiment 
Inclining Experiment. — ^We have been dealing up to the 
present with the purely geometrical aspect of initial stability, 
viz. the methods employed and the principles involved in 
finding the position of the transverse metacentre. All that is 
needed in order to determine this point is the form of the 
underwater portion of the vessel. But in order to know any- 
thing about the vessel's initial stability, we must also know the 
vertical position of the centre of gravity of the ship, and it is to 
determine this point that the inclining experiment is performed. 
This is done as the vessel approaches completion, when 
weights that have yet to go on board can be determined 
together with their final positions. Weights are shifted trans- 
versely across the deck, and by using the principle explained on 
p. 97, we can tell at once the horizontal shift of the centre of 
gravity of the ship herself due to this shift of the weights on 
board. The weight of the ship can be determined by calculating 
the displacement up to the water-lme she floats at, during the 
experiment. (An approximate method of determining this 
displacement when the vessel floats out of her designed trim 

^ The best way to set off this tangent is, not to find the angle B in 
degrees and then set it off by means of a protractor, but to set off a 
horizontal line of lo feet long (on a convenient scale), and from the end 
set down a vertical line 572 feet long on the same scale. This will give 

the inclination required, for tan = ~-^ =^-^ = 0*572. 

This remark applies to any case in which an angle has lo be sel o^ n^t^ 
accurately. A table of tangents is consulted and the langent ol iVi^ iec^\it<\ 
angJe is found, and a similar process to the above is gone lYiiOM^. 
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will be found on p. 140.) Using the notation employed on 
p. 97, and illustrated by Fig. 49, we have — 



GG' = 



w X d 



Now, unless prevented by external forces, it is evident that 
the vessel must incline over to such an angle that the centre of 
gravity G' and the centre of buoyancy B' are in the same verti- 
cal line (see Fig. 58), and, the angle of inclination being small, 




Fig. 58. 

M will be the transverse metacentre. If now we call the 
angle of inclination to the upright, GM being the " metacentric 
height "— 

GG' 



tan 5 = 



GM 



GG' 

GM = - -. 

tan 6 

__ w X d 
" W X tan tf 

using the value found above for GG'. The only term that we 

do not yet know in this expression is tan ^, and this is found in 

the following manner : At two oi tVviee cowecaewt positions 
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free water, and boilers either emptied or run up quite full. 
Any floating stages should be released or secured by very slack 
painters. 

If possible a fine day should be chosen, with the water calm 
and little wind. All men not actually employed on the experi- 
ment should be sent ashore. Saturday afternoon or a dinner 
hour is found a convenient time, since then the majority of 
the workmen employed finishing the ship are likely to be away. 

The ship should be hauled head or stem on to the wind, 
if any, and secured by hawsers at the bow and stem. When 
taking the readings, these hawsers should be slacked out, so as 
to ensure that they do not influence the reading. The ship 
should be plumbed upright before commencing. 

An account should be taken, with positions of all weights to 
be placed on board to complete, of all weights to be removed, 
such as yard plant, etc., and all weights that have to be shifted. 

The following is a specimen report of an inclining experi- 
ment : — 



}} 



<m 



Report on Inclining Experiment performed on ** 

at . Density of water — cubic feet to the ioti. 



• 189-, 



Draught of water 

Displacement in tons at this draught 



16' 9" forward. 
22' 10" aft. 
5372 



The wind was slight, and the ship was kept head to wind during the 
experiment Ballast used for inclining, 50 tons. Lengths of pendulums, 
two in number, 15 feet. Shift of ballast across deck, 36 feet. 





Deviation of pendulum in 15 feet. 


Forward. 


Aft. 


Experiment i, 12} tons port to starboard 

,, 2, I2f „ „ 

Ballast replaced, zero checked 

Experiment 3, 12^ tons starboard to port 
>> 4» '2j „ „ 


5*" 
loi" 

right 

Si" 


lot" 
. right 

si" 

lOj" 



The condition of the ship at the time of inclining is as defined below :— 

Bilges dry. 
Water-tasks empty. 
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No water in boilers, feed-tanks, condensers, distillers, cisterns, etc. 

Workmen on board, 66. 

Tools on board, 5 tons. 

Masts and spars complete. 

No boats on board. 

Bunkers full. 

Anchors and cables, complete and stowed. 

No provisions or stores on board. 

Engineers* stores, half on board. 

Hull complete. 

The mean deviation in 15 feet for a shift of 25 tons through 36 feet is 
, lof^ inches = 10*3 12 inches. 

. r^^n 25 X 36 X 15 X 12 - , 

/. GM = ~ — ~ ^ = 2*02 feet 

10-312 X 5372 ^ 

The ship being in an incomplete condition at the time of 
the inclining experiment, it was necessary to take an accurate 
account of all weights that had to go on board to complete, 
with their positions in. the ship, together with an account of 
all weights that had to be removed, with their positions. The 
total weights were then obtained, together with the position of 
their final centre of gravity, both in a longitudinal and vertical 
direction. For the ship of which the inclining experiment is 
given above, it was found that to fully complete her a total 
weight of 595 tons had to be placed on board, having its 
centre of gravity 11 feet before the midship ordinate, and 3*05 
feet below the designed L.W.L. Also 63 tons of yard plant, 
men, etc., had to be removed, with centre of gravity 14 feet 
abaft the midship ordinate, and 15 feet above the designed 
. L.W.L. The centre of buoyancy of the ship at the experi- 
mental water-line 'was io*8 feet abaft the midship ordinate, 
and the transverse metacentre at this line was calculated at 
3*14 feet above the designed L.W.L. 

We may now calculate the final position of the centre of 
gravity of the completed ship as follows, remembering that 
in the experimental condition the centre of gravity must be 
in the same vertical line as the centre of buoyancy. The 
vertical position of G in the experimental conditidn is found 
by subtracting the experimental GM, viz. 2*92 feet, from the 
height of the metacentre above the L.W.L. as given above, 
viz. J '14 feet. 
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Bclov 
L.W.I. 
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J 
■813 


1 

lo-S 


58,017 

58.017 
8Sz 


1 


6S45 
6S4S 


Weighl of ship at limel 
of experiment ...J 

Weight to go on boardi 
tocom|)lete J 

Weielit to be tmken\ 
from ship / 


59S 


o" 


riS2 
945 


3-05 


63 


*5 


.S13 




5904 




237 




.8.3 
237 




57, '35 
6,S4S 




6S4S 



•576 ■ So,S90 



The final position of the centre of gravity of the ship is 
therefore— 

■^1^ = 0-266 feet below the L.W.L. 
"5^^ = 8-57 feet abaft amidships 

the final displacement being 5904 tons. 

The mean draught corresponding to the displacement can 
be found by the methods we have already dealt with, and corre- 
sponding to this draught, we can find on the metacentric 
diagram the position of the transverse metacentre. In this 
case the metacentre was z'73 feet above the L.W.L., and 
consequently the value of GM for the completed condition 
was — 

373 + o"a66 = 2'996 feet 

or say, for all practical purposes, that the transverse meta- 
centric height in the completed condition was 3 feet. 

It is also possible to ascertain what the draughts forward 
and aft will be in the completed condition, as we shall see in 
the next chapter. J/y, , 1 

Values of GM, the "Metacentric Height" — We rf^'<> 
have discussed in this chapter the methods adopted to find 
for a giyeo ^ip the value of the transverse metacenXnc \^\^X 
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GM. This distance depends upon two things : the position of 
G, the centre of gravity of the ship ; and the position of M, the 
transverse metacentre. The first is dependent on the vertical 
distribution of the weights forming the structure and lading of 
the ship, and its position in the ship must vary with differences 
in the disposition of the cargo carried. The transverse meta- 
centre depends solely upon the form of the ship, and its 
position can be completely determined for any given draught 
of water when we have the sheer drawing of the vessel. There 
are two steps to be taken in finding its position for any given 
ship floating at a certain water-line. 

1. We must find the vertical position of the centre of 
buoyancy, the methods adopted being explained in Chapter II. 

2. We then find the distance separating the centre of 
buoyancy and the transverse metacentre, or BM, as explained 
in the present chapter. ^ 

By this means we determine the position of M in the ship. 

The methods of estimating the position of G, the centre 
of gravity for a new ship, will be dealt with separately in 
Chapter VI. ; but we have already seen how the position of G 
can be determined for a given ship by means of the inclining 
experiment. Having thus obtained the position of M and G in 
the ship, we get the distance GM, or the metacentric height. 

The following table gives the values of the metacentric height 
in certain classes of ships. For fuller information reference 
must be made to the works quoted at the end of the book. 



Type of ship. 


Values of GM. 


Harbour vessels, as tugs, etc - 

Modern protected cruisers 

Modern British battleships 

Older central citadel armourclads 
Shallow-draught gunboats fur river service 
Merchant steamers (varying according to \ 
the nature and distribution of the cargo) / 
Sailing-vessels '. 


15 to 18 inches 

2 to 7\ feet 
3J feet 

4 10 8 feet 
12 feet 

I to 3 feet 

3 to 3J feet 



The amount of metacentric height given to a vessel is based 
largely upon experience with suecessivA sfe\^%. In order tliat 
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a vessel may be " stiff ^^ that is, difficult to incline by external 
forces — as, for example, by the pressure of the wind on the 
sails — the metacentric height must be large. This is seen by 
reference to the expression for the moment of statical stability 
at small angles of inclination from the upright, viz. — 

W X GM sin B (see p. 94) 

W being the weight of the ship in tons; B being the angle of 
inclination, supposed small. This, being the moment tending 
to right the ship, is directly dependent on GM. A " crank " 
ship is a ship very easily inclined, and in such a ship the 
metacentric height is small. For steadiness in a seaway the 
metacentric height must be small. 

There are thus two opposing conditions to fulfil — 

1. The metacentric height GM must be enough to enable 
the ship to resist inclination by external forces. This is espe- 
cially the case in sailing-ships, in order that they may be able 
to stand up under canvas without heeling too much. In the 
case of the older battleships with short armour belts and 
unprotected ends, sufficient metacentric height had to be pro- 
vided to allow of the ends being riddled, and the consequent 
reduction of the moment of inertia of the water-plane. 

2. The metacentric height must be moderate enough (if 
this can be done consistently with other conditions being 
satisfied) to make the vessel steady in a seaway. A ship which 
has a very large GM comes back to the upright very suddenly 
after being inclined, and consequently a vessel with small 
GM is much more comfortable at sea, and, in the case of a 
man-of-war, affords a much steadier gun platform. 

In the case of sailing-ships, a metacentric height of from 
3 to 3^ feet is provided under ordinary conditions of service, 
in order to allow the vessel to stand up under her canvas. It is, 
however, quite possible that, when loaded with homogeneous 
cargoes, as wool, etc., this amount cannot be obtained, on 
account of the centre of gravity of the cargo being high up in 
the ship. In this case, it would be advisable to take in water 
or other ballast in order to lower the centre of gca\Vq^ ^xA 
thus increase the metacentric height* 
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In merchant steamers the conditions continually vary on 
account of the varying nature and distribution of the cargo 
carried, and it is probable that a GM of i foot should be the 
. minimum provided when carrying a homogeneous cargo (con- 
sistently with satisfactory stability being obtained at large 
inclinations). There are, however, cases on record of vessels 
going long voyages with a metacentric height of less than 
I foot, and being reported as comfortable and seaworthy. Mr. 
Denny {Transactions of the Institution of Naval Architects^ 
1896) mentioned a case of a merchant steamer, 320 feet long 
(carrying a homogeneous cargo), which sailed habitually with 
a metacentric height of o'6 of a foot, the captain reporting her 
behaviour as admirable in a seaway, and in every way com- 
fortable and safe. 

Effect on Initial Stability dne to the Presence of 
Free Water in a Ship. — On reference to p. 118, where the 
inclining experiment for obtaining the vertical position of the 
centre of gravity of a ship is explained, it will be noticed that 
special attention is drawn to the necessity for ascertaining 
that no free water is allowed to remain in the ship while the 
experiment is being performed. By free water is meant water 
having a free surface. In the case of the boilers, for instance, 
they should either be emptied or run up quite full. We now 
proceed to ascertain the necessity for taking this precaution. 
If a compartment, such as a ballast tank in the double bottom, 
or a boiler, is run up quite full, it is evident that the i^ater will 
have precisely the same effect on the ship as if it were a solid 
body having the same weight and position of its centre of 
gravity as the water, and this can be allowed for with very 
little difficulty. Suppose, however, that we have on board in a 
compartment, such as a ballast tank in the double bottom, 
a quantity of water, and the water does not completely fill the 
tank, but has a free, surface, as a//. Fig. 60.^ If the ship is 
heeled over to a small angle ^, the water in the tank must 
adjust itself so that its surface a/7' is parallel to the level water- 
line W'L'. Let the volume of either of the small wedges wsid^ 
/s/* be z^09 3^d ^, g^ the positions of their centres of gravity, ^, 1/ 

' Fig. 60 is drawn out of propoition ioi \5aft %a3&ft ol dsaxxv^^. 
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being the centres of gravity of the whole volume of water in 
the upright and inclined positions respectively. Then, if V© 
be the total volume of water in the tank, we have — 

and^^' = f X^ 
and M is parallel to gg'. Now, in precisely the same way as we 




I 

/ 



Fig. 60, 

found the moment of transference of the wedges WSW, LSL', 
in Fig. 45, we can find the moment of transference of the small 
wedges wsti/f Ist^ viz. — 

where / is the moment of inertia of the free surface of the water 
in the tank about a forcnand-aft axis through s ; and is the 
circular measure of the angle of inclination. 

Substituting this value for Vq X'gg', we have — 

Draw the new vertical through d\ meeting the middle line in m ; 
then — 
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and consequently — 

and bm=s^ 

Now, if the water were solid its centre of gravity would be 
at d both in the upright and inclined conditions, but the weight 
of the water now acts through the point d' in the line d'm, and 
its efifect on the ship is just the same as if it were a solid 
weight concentrated at the point m. So that, although d is 
the actual centre of gravity of the water, its effect on the ship, 
when inclined through ever so small an angle, is the same as 
though it were at the point m^ and in consequence of this the 
point m is termed the virtual centre of gravity of the water.* 
This may be made clearer by the following illustrations : — 

1. Suppose that one instant the water is solid, with its 
centre of gravity at by and the following instant it became water. 
Then, for small angles of inclination, its effect on the ship would 
be the same as if we had raised its weight through a vertical 
distance bm from its actual to its virtual centre of gravity. 

2. Imagine a pendulum suspended at m, with its bob at b. 
On the ship being inclined to the small angle ^,the pendulum 
will take up the position mV^ and this corresponds exactly to 
the action of the water. 

We thus see that the centre of gravity of the ship cannot be 
regarded as being at G, but as having risen to Go, and if Wq be 

the weight of water in tons = -^ (the water being supposed 

salt), we have — 

W X GGo = Wo X bm 

==^Xbm 
35 
and therefore — 

* See a paper by Mr. W. Hole, at the Institution of Naval Architects, 

1895, on "The Transverse • Stability of Floating Vessels containing 

Liquids, with Special Reference to Ships carrying Oil in Bulk." See also 

a paper in the "Transactions of the Institution of Engineers and Ship- 

builders in Scot/and for 1 889," by the late Professor Jenkins, on the 

stability of vessels carrying oil in biuk. 
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GGo = ^ yy ^-^ xbm (V = volume of displacement) 
But we have seen that — 

and therefore — 

The new moment of stability at the angle is — 
W X GoM X «« ^ = W X (GM - GGo) sin 

= Wx (GM-;^)sin^ 

the metacentric height being reduced by the simple expres- 
sion :^. We notice here that the amount of water does not 

affect the result, but only the moment of inertia of the free 
surface. The necessity for the precaution of clearing all free 
w^ater out of a ship on inclining is n^ apparent. A small 
quantity of water will have as much effect on the position of 
the centre of gravity, and therefore on the trustworthiness of 
the result obtained, as a large quantity of water, provided it 
has the same form of free surface. If a small quantity of 
water has a large free surface, it will have more effect than 
a very large quantity of water having a smaller free siuface. 

Example, — A vessel has a compartment of the double bottom at the 
middle line, 60 feet long and 30 feet broad, partially filled with salt water. 
The total displacement is 9100 tons, and centre of gravity of the ship and 
water is o'2o feet below the water-line. Find the loss of metacentric 
height due to the water having a free surface. 

We have here given the position of the centre of gravity of the ship and 
the water. The nse of this centre of gravity due to the mobility of the 
water is, using the above notation — 

i 

V 
and I = A(6o x 30) x (3o)« 
= 5 X (30)» 
Since the free surface is a rectangle 60 feet long and 30 broad 

and V = 9100 X 35 cubic feet 

therefore the loss in metacentnc beisht = ~ — ^ = 0*424 ietV 

^ 9»oo X 35 ^ ^ 
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1/ 



Examples to Chapter III. 

1. Find the circular measure of 5J°, ioJ°, 15 j°. 

Ans. 0*09599; 0*17889; 027489. 

2. Show that sin 10° is one-half per cent, less in value than the circular 
measure of 10®, and that tan 10° is one per cent, greater in value than the 
circular measure of 10°. 

3. A cylinder weighing 500 lbs., whose centre of gravity is 2 feet from 
the axis, is placed on a smooth table and takes up a position of stable 
equilibrium. It is rolled along parallel to itself through an angle of 60°. 
What will be the tendency then to return to the original position ? 

Ans, 866 foot-lbs. 

4. Find the moment of inertia about the longest axis through the centre 
of gravity, of a figure formed of a square of side 2a, having a semicircle at 
each end. 



^- C-^O"'- 



5. Find the moment of inertia of a square of side 2a about a diagonal. 

Ans. J a*. 

6. A square has a similar square cut out of its centre such that the 
moment of inertia (about a line through the centre parallel to one side) of 
the small square and of the portion remaining is the same. What pro- 
portion of the area of the original square is cut out ? 

Ans. 0*71 nearly. 

7. A vessel of rectangular cross-section throughout floats at a constant 
draught of 10 feet, and has its centre of gravity in the load water-plane. 
The successive half-ordinates of the load water-plane in feet are 0*5, 6, 12, 
16, 15, 9, o; and the common interval 20 feet. Find the transverse 
metacentric height. 

Ans. 8 inches. 

8. A log of fir, specific gravity 0*5, is 12 feet long, and the secticto is 
2 feet square. What is its transverse metacentric height when floating in 
stable equilibrium in fresh water ? 

Ans. o*47 foot. 

9. The semi-ordinates of a water-plane 34 feet apart are 0*4, 137, 
25-4, 32-1, 34*6, 35 o, 349, 34*2, 32-1, 23-9, 6*9 feet respectively. Find 
its moment of inertia about the centre line. 

Ans, 6,012,862. 

10. The semi-ordinates of the load water-plane of a vessel are o, 3*35, 
6-41, 863, 993, 10-44, 10-37, 9*94, 896, 7-16, and 25 feet respectively. 
These ordinates being 21 feet apart, find — 

(i) The tons per inch immersion. 

(2) The distance between the centre of buoyancy and the transverse 
metacentre, the load displacement being 484 tons. 

Ans. (I) 773 tons; (2) 5*2 feet nearly. 

11. The semi-ordinates, 16 '6 feet apart, of a vessel's water-plane are 
0-2, 2*3, 6*4, 9*9, I2;3, 13*5, 13*8, 137, 12-8, io-6, 6*4, 1*9, 0-2 feet 
respectively, and the displacement up to this water-plane is 220 tons. Find 
the length of the transverse BM. 

Ans, 20*6 feet. 

12. A'yesscl of 613 tons displacement was inclined by moving 30 cwt. 
of rivets across the deck through, a distance ol 22* (>* * . T\y& eciil of 2. ^lumb- 
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line 10 feet long moved through 2j inches. What was the metacentric 
height at the time of the experiment ? 

Ans, 2*93 feet. 

13. The semi-ordinates of a ship's water-plane 35 feet apart are, com- 
mencing from forward, o'4, 7*12, IS'28, 21*88, 25'62, 26*9, 26*32, 2442, 
20*8, I5'i5. 6*39 feet respectively. There is an after appendage of 116 
square feet, with its centre of gravity 180 feet abaft the midship ordinate. 
Find— 

(i) The area of the water-plane. 

(2) The tons per inch immersion. 

(3) The distance of the centre of flotation abaft amidships. 

(4) The position of the transverse metacentre above the L. W.L., taking 

the displacement up to the above line as 5372 tons, and the 
centre of buoyancy of this displacement 8 '61 feet below the 
L.W.L. 
Ans. (i) 13,292 square feet; (2) 31*6 tons; (3) 1 4* 65 feet ; (4) 3*34 
feet. 

14. A ship displacing 9972 tons is inclined by moving 40 tons 54 feet \/ 
across the deck, and a mean deviation of 9J inches is obtained by pendulums 

15 feet long. Find the metacentric height at the time of the operation. 

Ans, 4* 18 feet. 

15. A ship weighing 10,333 tons was inclined by shifting 40 tons 52 
feet across the deck. The tangent of the angle of inclination caused was 
found to be 0*05. If the transverse metacentre was 475 feet above the 
designed L. W.L., what was the position of the centre of gravity of the ship 
at the time of the experiment ? 

Ans. o*73 foot above the L.W.L. 

16. A vessel of 26 feet draught has the moment of inertia of the L. W. P. 
about a longitudinal axis through its centre of gravity 6,500,cxx) in foot- 
units. The area of the L.W.P. is 20,cxx> square feet, the volume of dis- 
placement 400,000 cubic feet, and the centre of gravity of the ship may be 
taken .in the L.W.P, Approximate to the metacentric height. 

Ans. 5 J feet. 

17. Prove the rule given on p. 60 for the distance of the centre of 

gravity of a semicircle of radius a from the diameter, viz. ^ a, by finding 

the transverse BM of a pontoon of circular section floating with jits axis in 
the surface of the water. 

(M in this case is in the centre of section.) 

18. Take a body shaped as in Kirk's analysis, p. 80, of length 140 
feet ; length of parallel middle body, 100 feet'; extreme breadth, 30 feet ; 
draught, 12 feet. Find the transverse BM. 

Ans. 57 feet. 

19. A vessel of 1792 tons displacement is inclined by shifting 5 tons 
already on board transversely across the deck through 20 feet. The end 
of a plumb-line 15 feet long moves through 5J inches. Determine the 
metacentric height at the time of the experiment. 

Ans. 1*91 feet. 
20. A vessel of displacement 1722 tons is inclined by shifting 6 tons of 
ballast across the deck through 22 i feet. A mean deviation of 10} inches 
is obtained with pendulums 15 feet long. The transverse metacentre is 
15*28 feet above the keel. Find the position of the centre of gravity of the 
ship with reference to the keeL 



/ 
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21. The ship in the previous question has 169 tons to go on board at 
10 feet above keel, and 32 tons to come out at 20 feet above keel. Find 
the metacentric height when completed, the transverse metacentre at the 
displacement of 1859 tons being 15*3 feet above keel. 

Ans, 1*8 feet. 

22. A vessel of 7000 tons displacement has a weight of 30 tons moved 
transversely across the deck through a distance of 50 feet, and a plumb-bob 
hung down a hatchway shows a deviation of 12 inches in 15 feet. What 
was the metacentric height at the time of the operation ? 

Ans. 3*21 feet. 

23. A box is 200 feet long, 30 feet broad, and weighs 2000 tons. Find 
the height of the transverse metacentre above the bottom when the box is 
floating in salt water on an even keel. Ans. I2'26 feet. 

24. Show that for a rectangular box floating at a uniform draught of d 
feet, the breadth being 12 feet, the distance of the transverse metacentre 

above the bottom is given by -—— feet, and thus the transverse meta- 
centre is in the water-line when the draught is 4*9 feet. 

25. A floating body has a constant triangular section. If the breadth 
at the water-line is /J 2 times the draught, show that the curve of metacentres 
in the metacentric diagram lies along the line drawn from zero draught at 
45° to the horizontal, and therefore the metacentre is in the water-line for 
all draughts. 

26. A floating body has a square section with one side horizontal. 
Show that the transverse metacentre lies above the centre of the square 
so long as the draught does not much exceed 21 per cent, of the depth of 
the square. Also show that as the draught gets beyond 21 per cent, of the 
depth, the metacentre falls below the centre and remains below until 
the draught reaches 79 per cent, of the depth ; it then rises again above 
the centre of the square, and continues to rise as long as any part of the 
square is out of the water. 

(This may be done by constructing a metacentric diagram, or by using the 
methods of algebra, in which case a quadratic equation has to be solved.) 

27. Show that a square log of timber of 12 inches side, 10 feet long, and 
weighing 320 lbs., must be loaded so that its centre of gravity is more than 
I inch below the centre in order that it may float with a side horizontal 
in water of which 35 cubic feet weigh i ton. 

28. A prismatic vessel is 70 feet long. The section is formed at the 
lower part by an isosceles triangle, vertex downwards, the base being 20 
feet, and the height 5 feet ; above this is a rectangle 20 feet wide and 5 feet 
high. Construct to scale the metacentric diagram for all drafts. 

29. A vessel's load water-plane is 380 feet long, and 75 feet broad, and 
its moment of inertia in foot-units about the centre Ime works out to 
8,000,000 about State whether you consider this a reasonable result to 
obtain, the water-plane not being very fine. 

30. Find the value of the coefficient a in the formula BM = a p. 

referred to on p. 107, for floating bodies having the following sections 
throughout their length : — 

{a) Rectangular cross-section. 
\b) Triangular cross-section, vertex down. 

\c) Vertical-sided for one half the draught, the lower half of the section 
being in the form of a triangle. 

Ans, (a) o*o8; {p) 0*16 ; (r) O'll. 
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For ordinaiy ships the value of a will lie between the first andiast of these. 
y 31. A lighter in the form of a box is loo feet long, 20 feet broad, and 
floats at a constant draught of 4 feet. The metacentric height when empty 
is 6 feet. Two bulkheads are built 10 feet from either end. Show that a 
small quantity of water introduced into the central compartment will render 
the lighter unstable in the upright condition. 

32. At one time, in ships which were found to possess insufficient sta- 
bility, girdling was secured to the ship in the neighbourhood of the water- 
line. Indicate how far the stability would be influenced by this means. 

33. A floating body has a constant triangular section. If the breadth 
at the water-line is equal to the draught, show that the locus of metacentres 
in the metacentric diagram makes an angle with t&e horizontal of about 40°. 

34. A cylinder is placed into water with its axis vertical. Show that if 
the centre of gravity is in the water-plane, the cylinder will float upright if 
the radius -7- the draught is greater than ,J^. 

35. In a wholly submerged body show that for stable equilibrium the 
centre of gravity must lie below the centre of buoyancy. 

36. A floating body has a constant triangular section, vertex down- 
wards, and has a constant draught of 12 feet, the breadth at the water-line 
being 24 feet. The keel just touches a quantity of mud, specific gravity 2. 
The water-level now falls 6 feet : find the amount by which the metacentric 
height is diminished due to this. 

Ans, 2j feet about. 

37. A floating body of circular section 6 feet in diameter has a meta- 
centric height of I '27 feet. Show that the centre of buoyancy and centre 
of gravity coincide, when the body is floating with the axis in the surface. 

38. It is desired to increase the metacentric height of a vessel which is 
being taken in hand for a complete overhaul. Discuss the three following 
methods of doing this, assuming the ship has a metacentric diagram as in 
Fig. 56, the extreme load draught being 15 feet : — 

( 1 ) Placing ballast in the bottom. 

(2) Removing top weight. 

(3) Placing a gurdling round the ship in the neighbourhood of the 

water-line. 

39. Show that the angle 9 in Fig. 56 is between 29° and 30° for a 
vessel whose coefficient of L.W.P. is 075, and whose block coefficient 
of displacement is 0*55. In any case, if these coefficients are denoted by 

n and k respectively, show that tan 6 = J -I- r^ approximately (use Mor- 
rish's formula, p. 63). "^ 

40. From the following information construct the metacentric diagram, 
using a scale of \ inch = I foot, and state the metacentric height and 
draught in the three conditions given. 



Draught. 


Displacement 
in tons. 


Tons per 
inch. 


C.B. below 
z9-foot WL. 


BM. 


21' 9" 
19' 0" 
16' 3" 

13' 6" 


5256 

4383 

3527 
2714 


27*1 
26*48 

25*37 
23-84 


625' 

7-8' 

9*35' 
109' 


8-85' 
10*4' 
12*2' 
145' 



(1) Deep load 1000 tons coal 5030 tons, C.G, 0*3 feet below 19' WL. 

(2) Normal load 400 „ 4430 „ 0-35 „ „ 

(3) Light condition 3915 „ 0*3 „ above ,, 

Am, (I) 2-9', 21' oj"; (2) 2-95', 19' i|" ; (3) 2Wv\ \t ^"* 



CHAPTER IV. 

LONGITUDINAL METACENTRE, LONGITUDINAL BM, 

CHANGE OF TRIM. 

Longitudinal Metacentre. — We now have to deal with 
inclinations in a fore-and-aft or longitudinal direction. We 
do not have the same difficulty in fixing on the fore-and-aft 
position of the centre of gravity of a ship as we have in fixing 
its vertical position, because we know that if a ship is floating 
steadily at a given water-line, the centre of gravity must be in 
the same vertical line as the centre of buoyancy, by the con- 
ditions of equilibrium laid down on p. 89. It is simply a 
matter of calculation to find the longitudinal position of the 
centre of buoyancy of a ship when floating at a certain water- 
line, If we have the form of the ship given, and thus the fore- 
and-aft position of the centre of gravity is determined. 

We have already dealt with the inclination of a ship in a 
transverse direction, caused by shifting weights already on 
board across the deck ; and in a precisely similar manner we 
can incline a ship in a longitudinal or fore-and-aft direction by 
shifting weights along the deck in the line of the keel. The 
trim of a ship is the difference between the draughts of water 
forward and aft. Thus a ship designed to float at a draught 
forward of 1 2 feet, and a draft aft of 15 feet, is said to trim 3 feet 
by the stern. 

We have, on p. 93, considered the definition of the trans- 
verse metacentre, and the definition of the longitudinal meta- 
centre is precisely analogous. 

Tor a given water-line WL of a vessel, let B be the centre 
of buoyancy (see Fig. 61), and BM the vertical through it. 
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Suppose the trim of the vessel to change slightly/ the vessel 
retaining the same volume of displacement, B' being the new 
centre of buoyancy, and B'M the vertical through it, meeting 




Fig. 6z. 

BM in M. Then the point M is termed the longitudinal 
metacentre. 

The distance between G, the centre of gravity of the ship, 
and M, the longitudinal metacentre, is termed the longitudinal 
metacentric height. 

Formula for finding the Distance of the Longi- 
tudinal Metacentre above the Centre of Buoyancy. — 
Let Fig. 62 represent the profile of a ship floating at the water- 
line W'L', the original water-line being WL. The original 
trim was AW — BL ; the new trim is AW — BL'. The change 
of trim is — 

(AW - BL) - (AW - BL') = WW 4- LL' 

i.e. tlu change of trim is the sum of the changes of draughts 
forward and aft. This change, we may suppose, has been 
caused by the shifting of weights from aft to forward. The 
inclination being regarded as small, and the displacement 
remaining constant, the line of intersection of the water-planes 
WL, WL' must pass through the centre of gravity of the water- 
plane WL, or, as we have termed it, the centre of flotation, 
in accordance with the principle laid down on p. 94. This 
centre of flotation will usuajly be abaft the middle of length, 
and this introduces a complication which makes the calculation 
for the longitudinal metacentre more difficult than the corre- 

' Much exaggerated in the figure. 
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spending calculation for the transverse metacentre. In this 
latter case, it will be remembered that the centre of flotation is 
in the middle line of the water-plane. 




•T" 



C/l ' 



F 




Fio. 6t. ' 

In Fig. 62 — 

Let B be the centre of buoyancy when floating at the 
water-line WL ; 
B', the centre of buoyancy when floating at the water- 
line W'L' ; 
FF, the intersection of the water-planes WL, W'L' ; 
Vy the volume of either the immersed wedge FLL' or 
the emerged wedge FWW ; 
g^ ^', the centres of gravity of the wedges WFW', LFL 
respectively ; 
V, the volume of displacement in cubic feet ; 
6y the angle between the water-lines WL, W'L', which 
is the same as the angle between BM and B'M 
(this angle is supposed very small). 
We have, using the principle laid down on p. 96 — 

z/ X ^ = V X BB' 
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or BB' = ^' 
But BB' = BM X ^ (^ is in circular measure) 
.-. BM X tf = ^^^^ 

The part of this expression that we do not know is z^ X gg\ 
or the moment of transference of the wedges. At P take a 
small transverse slice of the wedge FLL', of breadth in a fore- 
and-aft direction, dx\ length across, 2y\ and distance from 
F, X, Then the depth of the slice is — 

and the volume is 2y X xB "K dx 

This is an elementary volume, analogous to the elementary 
area y . dx used in finding a large area. The moment of this 
elementary volume about the transverse line FF is — 

2yx ,0 ,dx X X 
or 2y:f .$ ,dx 

If we summed all such moments as this for the length FL, 
we should get the moment v X F^', and for the length FW, 
V X F^, or for the whole length, v X gg' ; therefore, using our 
ordinary notation — 

V X ggf = J2ycf .0,dx 

= 20jyc^.dx {0 being constant) 

We therefore hav( 



orBM = ?^^ 

Referring to p. 99, it will be seen that we defined the 
moment of inertia of an area about a given axis as — 

jdKxf 

where dA. is a small elementary area ; 

y its distance from the given axis. 
Consider, now, the expression obtained, 2Jyx^ . dx. The 
elementary area is 2y , dx^ and x is its distance from a 
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transverse axis passing through the centre of flotation. We 
may therefore say — 

where Iq is the moment of inertia of the water-plane about a 
transverse axis passing through the centre of flotation. It will 
be seen at once that this is the same form of expression as for 
the transverse BM. 

Tlie method usually adopted for finding the moment of 
inertia of a water-plane about a transverse axis through the 
centre of flotation is as follows ^ : — 

We first find the moment of inertia about the ordinary 
midship ordinate. If we call this I, and y the distance of the 
centre of flotation from the midship ordinate, we have, using 
the principle given on p. loo — 

I = lo + A/ 
or lo = I - A/ 

The method actually adopted in practice will be best under- 
stood by working the following example. 
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' This calculation for the L.W.P. is usually performed on the displace- 
ment sheet. 
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In column 2 of the table are given the lengths of semi- 
ordinates of a load water-plane corresponding to the numbers 
of the ordinates in column i. The ordinates are 7*1 feet 
apart. It is required to find the longitudinal BM, the dis- 
placement being 91 "6 tons in salt water. 

The distance apart of the ordinates being 7*1 feet, we 
have — 

Area = 163-42 X (J X 7*i) X 2 
= 773*5 square feet 
Distance of centre of gravity of 1 __ 56*86 x 7'i __ 
water-plane abaft No. 6 ordinate J "" 163*42 "" ^' ®^ 

(the stations are numbered from forward). 

The calculation up to now has been the ordinary one 
for finding the area and position of the centre of gravity. 
Column 4 is the calculation indicated by the formula — 

Area = 2Jy . dx 

Column 6 is the calculation indicated by the formula — 

Moment = 2Jyx , dx 

It will be remembered that in column 5 we do not put 
down the actual distances of the ordinates from No. 6 ordinate, 
but the number of intervals away ; the distance apart of the 
ordinates being introduced at the end. By this means the 
result is obtained with much less labour than if column 5 
contained the actual distances. The formula we have for the 
moment of inertia is 2jy . x^ . dx. We follow a similar process 
to that indicated above ; we do not multiply the ordinates by 
the square of the actual distances, but by the square of the 
number of intervals away, leaving to the end the multiplication 
by the square of the interval. Thus for ordinate No. 2 the 
actual distance from No. 6 is 4x7*1== 28*4 feet. The 
square of this is (4)* X (7*1)'^. For ordinate No. 4 the square of 
the distance is (2)'* X (7'i)^ The multiplication by (7*1)* can 
be done at the end. In column 7 is placed the number of 
intervals from No. 6, as in column 5 ; and if the products in 
column 6 are multiplied successively by the numbers in 
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coluipn 7, we shall obtain in column 8 the ordinates put 
through Simpson's rule, and also multiplied by the square of 
the number of intervals from No. 6 ordinate. The whole of 
coldmn 8 is added up, giving a result 95 9* 14. To obtain the 
moment of inertia about No. 6 ordinate, this has to be multi- 
plied as follows : — 

(tf) By one-third the common interval to complete Simp- 
son's rule, ox\ X 7'i. 

(p) By the square of the common interval, for the reasons 
fully explained above. 

(S) By two for both sides. 
We therefore have the moment of inertia of the water-plane 
about No. 6 ordinate 



959-14 X (J X 7-1) X (7-1)' X 2 = 228,858 

The moment of inertia about a transverse axis through the 
centre of flotation will be less than this by considering the 
formula I = I,, -|- A/, where I is the value found above about 
No. 6 ordinate, and I© is the moment of inertia we want. We 
found above that the area A = 773*5 square feet, and j/ = 2*47 
feet j 

:. lo = 228,858 - (773-5 X 2-47^^) 

= 224,139 

The displacement up to this water-plane is 91-6 tons, and 
the volume of displacement is — 

91*6 X 35 = 3206 cubic feet 
The longitudinal BM = tI 
\. '^' 224139 

V = ^ g^ = 69-9 feet 

^ 3206 ^ ^ 

Approximate Formula for the Height of the Longi- 
^J^ tudinal Metacentre above the Centre of Buoyancy. — 
The following formula is due to M. J. A. Normand, M.I.N.A.,^ 
and is found to give exceedingly good results in practice : — 
Let L be the length on the load water-line in feet ; 
B, the breadth amidships in feet ; 

' See "Transactions of the Institution of Naval Architects," 1882. 
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V, the volume of displacement in cubic feet ; 

A, the area of the load water-plane in square feet. 
Then the height of the longitudinal metacentre above the centre 
of buoyancy — 

xj A«XL 

H = o-o73Sb^^ 

In the example worked above, the breadth amidships was 
1 4*42 feet j and using the formula, we find — 

H = 67*5 feet nearly 

This compares favourably with the actual result of 69*9 feet. 
The quantities, required for the use of the formula would all be 
known at a very early stage of a design and a close approxima- 
tion to the height H can thus very readily be obtained. A 
formula such as this is useful as a check on the result of the 
calculation for the longitudinal BM. 

We may also obtain an approximate formula in the same 
manner as was done for the transverse BM on p. 107. Using 
a similar system of notation, we may say — 

Moment of inertia of L.W.P. about a trans- 1 , ^ • ^ 

/ = V X L X B 
verse axis through the centre of flotation j 

ti being a coefficient of a similar nature to n used on p. 103. 

Volume of displacement = ^xLxBxD 

_ ^'X \ } X B 
•*••""" >^ X L x"B X~ D 

where ^ is a coefficient obtained from the coefficients ti and k. 
Sir William White, in the " Manual of Naval Architecture," says, 
with reference to the value of ^, that "the value 0*075 ™2iy ^^ 
used as a rough approximation in most cases ; but there are 
many exceptions to its use." If this approximation be applied 
to the example we have worked, the mean moulded draught 
being 5*8 feet — 

The value of H = 65 feet 
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This formula shows very clearly that the length of a ship 
is more effective than the draught in determining the value 
of the longitudinal BM in any given case. For vessels which 
have an unusual proportion of length to draught, the values 
of the longitudinal BM found by using this formula will not 
be trustworthy. 

To estimate the Displacement of a Vessel when 
floating out of the Designed Trim.^— The following 
method is found useful when it is not desired to actually 
calculate the displacement from the drawings, and a close 
approximation is sufficiently accurate. Take a ship floating 
parallel to her designed L.W.L. ; we can at once determine 
the displacement when floating at such a water-line from the 
curve of displacement (see p. 23). If now a weight already 
on board is shifted aft, say, the ship will change trim, and she 
will trim more by the stern than designed. The new water- 
plane must pass through the centre of gravity of the original 
water-plane, or, as we have termed it, the centre of flotation, and 



Fig. 63. 

the displacement at this new water-line will be, if the change of 
trim is not very considerable, the same as at the original water- 
line. Now, when taking the draught of water a vessel is 
actually floating at, we take the figures set up at or near the 
forward and after perpendiculars. These draught-marks should 
be either at the perpendiculars or equally distant from them. 
The draughts thus obtained are added together and divided 
by two, giving us the mean draught. Now run a line parallel to 
the designed water-line at this mean draught, as in Fig. 63, where 
WL represents the actual water-line, and wl the line just drawn. 
It will not be true that the displacement of the ship is the same 
as that given by the water-line wL Let F be the centre of 
^ See also Example 2 at end of Appendix A 
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flotation of the water-line a'/, and draw W'U through F parallel 
to WL. Then the actual displacement will be that up to WL', 
which is nearly the same as that up to a//, with the displacement 
of the layer WW'L'L added. The displacement up to wl is 
found at once from the curve of displacement. Let T be the 
tons per inch at wl^ and therefore very nearly the tons per inch 
at WL' and WL. SF, the distance the centre of flotation of 
the water-plane ivl is abaft the middle of length, is supposed 
known, and equals d inches, say. Now, the angle between wl 
and WL is given \iy— 

t^^^ «/W + /L 
length of ship 
^ amount out of normal trim 
"" length of ship 

But if ^ is the thickness of layer in inches between WL' and 
WL, we also have in the triangle SFH — 

tan ^ = ^ very nearly (for small angles tan tf = sin ^ 

very nearly) 

and accordingly x may be determined. This, multiplied by 
the tons per inch T, will give the displacement of the layer. 
The following example will illustrate the above : — 

Example, — A vessel floats at a draught of i6' 5i" forward, 23' i J" aft, 
the normal trim being 2 feet by the stern. At a draught of 19' 9J", her ' 
displacement, measur^ from the curve of displacement, is 5380 tons, the 
tons per inch is 31*1 tons, and the centre of flotation is 12*9 feet abaft 
amidships. Estimate the ship's displacement. 

The difference in draught is 23' i J" - 16' 5i" = 6' 8", or 4' 8" out of 
trim. The distance between the draught-marks is 335 feet, and we 
therefore have for the thickness of the layer .— 

12 X 12*9 X ^^}^ , = 2-15 inches 
335 X ^2 ^ 

The displacement of the layer is therefore — 

2'IS X 31*1 = 67 tons 
The displacement is therefore — 

5380 + 67 = 5447 tons nearly 

Change of Trim due to Longitudinal Shift of 
Weights already on- Board. — ^\Ve have seen that change 
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of trim is the sum of the change of draughts forward and aft, and 
that change of trim can be caused by the shift of weights on 
board in a fore-and-aft direction. We have here an analogous 
case to the inclining experiment in which heeling is caused by 
shifting weights in a transverse direction. In Fig. 64, let zt/ be 




Fig. 64. 

a weight on the deck when the vessel is floating at the water- 
line WL, G being the position of the centre of gravity. Now 
suppose the weight w to be shifted forward a distance of d feet. 
G will, in consequence of this, move forward parallel to the line 
joining the original and final positions of a/, and if W be the 
displacement of the ship in tons, G will move to G' such that — 

wxd 



GG' = 



W 



Now, under these circumstances, the condition of equilibrium 
is not fulfilled if the water-line remains the same, viz. that the 
centre of gravity and the centre of buoyancy must be in the 
same vertical line, because G has shifted to G'. The ship 
must therefore adjust herself till the centre of gravity and the 
centre of buoyancy are in the same vertical line, when she 
will float at a new water-line, W'L', the new centre of buoyancy 
being B'. The original vertical through G and B meets the 
new vertical through G' and B' in the point M, and this point 
will be the longitudinal metacentre, supposing the change of 
trim to be small, and GM will be the longitudinal metacentric 
height. Draw W'C parallel to the original water-line WL, 
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meeting the forward perpendicular in C. Then, since CL = 
WW, the change of trim WW'+ LL'= CL' = :r, say. The 
angle of inclination of W'L' to WL is the same as the angle 
between W'L' and W'C = ^, say, and — 

CL' X 

tan ^ = I -r = T~ 

length L 

But we also have — 

therefore, equating these two values for tan ^, we have — • 

^ ^ GG' 
L GM 

_ wX d 

■"WxGM 

using the value obtained above for GG' ; or — 

X, the change of trim due to the \ ^^ , 

r r r , \ WX d 

moment of transference of the 

weight w through the distance d^ 
or — 

rru u c^ ' • • u 12 XWX dXlj 

The change of trim m mches = — w~v~rTvr — 

and the moment to change trim i inch is — 

^ W X GM ^ 

w X d =i TTT" foot-tons 

12 X L 



moment of transference of the \ = w y pM ^ ^ feet 



I 



To determine this expression, we must know the vertical 
position of the centre of gravity and the position of the longi- 
tudinal metacentre. The vertical position of the centre of 
gravity will be estimated in a design when dealing with the 
metacentric height necessary, and the distance between 
the centre of buoyancy and the centre of gravity is then sub- 
tracted from the value of the longitudinal BM found by one of 
the methods already explained The distance BG is, however, 
small compared with either of the distances BM or GM and 
any small error in estimating the position of the centre of 
gravity cannot appreciably aflfect the value of the moment to 
change trim one inch. In many ships BM approximately 
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equals the length of the ship, and therefore GM also ; we may 

therefore say that in such ships the moment to change trim 

I inch = Y^ the displacement in tons. For ships that are long 

in proportion to the draught, the moment to change trim i inch 

is greater than would be given by this approximate rule. 

In the ship for which the value of the longitudinal BM was 

calculated on p. '•136, the centre of buoyancy was 2\ feet below 

the L.W.L., the centre of gravity was estimated at i:|^ feet 

below the L.W.L. ; and the length between perpendiculars was 

75 feet. 

.-. GM = 69-9 - I , 

= 68'9 feet 

and the moment to change trim i inch = ^ 

12 X 75 
= 7*01 foot-tons 

the draughts being taken at the perpendiculars. 

Example, — A vessel 300 feet long and 2200 tons displacement has a 
longitudinal metacentric height of 490 feet. Find the change of trim 
caused by moving a weight of 5 tons already on board through a distance 
of 2CX) feet from forward to aft. 

Here the moment to change trim I inch is — 

2200 X 490 - ^ ^ 

^^ = 300 foot-tons nearly 

12 X 300 ^ 

The moment aft due to the shift of the weight is — 

5 X 200 = 1000 foot-tons 

and consequently the change of trim aft is — 

y ^88? = 3j inches 

V / Approximate Formula for the Moment to change Trim i inch, 
\ — ^Assuming Normand's approximate formula for the height 
.' of the longitudinal metacentre above the centre of buoyancy 
,^ / given on p. 139— 

"^ H = 0-0735 Bx V 

we may construct an approximate formula for the moment to 
change trim i inch as follows. 

We have seen that the moment to change trim i inch is — 

WxGM 
12 X L 
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V 
We can write W = — and assume that, for our purpose, 

BM = GM = 00735 g-^V 

Substituting this in the above formula, we have — 



I = 35 X 12 X L ^ \ ^'^7355-^^ ) 



Moment to change | __ V ^ ( A' x L 

trim I inch 

A» 
or o'oooi75-D- 



For further approximations, see Example 18, p. 157. 
Applying this to the case worked out in detail on p. 136 — 

Area of L.W.P. = A = 773*5 square feet 
Breadth = B = 14*42 feet 

so that the moment to change trim i inch approximately 
should equal — 

0000175 ^ '^ ^' = 7*26 foot-tons 
'^ 14*42 ' 

the exact value, as calculated on p. 144, being 7*01 foot-tons. 

It is generally sufficiently accmate to assiune that one-half 
the change of trim is forward, and the other half is aft. In the 
example on p. 144, if the ship floated at a draught of 12' 3 
forward and 14' 9" aft, the new draught forward would b 



12' 3"- i|"= 12' li" 
and the new draught aft would be — 

14' 9" + iF = 14' lof 

Referring, however, to Fig. 64, it will be seen that when, 
as is usually the case, the centre of flotation is not at the middle 
of the length, WW is not equal to LL', so that, strictly speak- 
ing, the total change of trim should not be divided by 2, and 
one-half taken forward and the other half aft. Consider the 
triangles FWW, FLL'; these triangles are similar to one 

L 
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another, and the corresponding sides are proportional, so 
that— 

WW'^ LL' 

WF LF 

and both these triangles are similar to the triangle W'CL'. 
Consequently — 

WW' _ LU _ CU ^ change of trim 

WF ■" LF *" WC " length 

WF 
.*. WW' = r -r- X change of trim 

LF 
and LL' = :j -^ x change of trim 

that is to say, the proportion of the change of trim either aft or 
forward, is the proportion the length of the vessel abaft or 
forward of the centre of flotation bears to the length of the 
vessel. Where the change of trim is small, this makes no 
appreciable difference in the result, but there is a difference 
when large changes of trim are under consideration. 

For example, in the case worked out on p. 144, suppose 
a weight of 50 tons is moved through 100 feet from forward to 
aft ; the change of trim caused would be — 

^=i6f inches 

The centre of flotation was 12 feet abaft the middle of length. 
The portion of the length abaft the centre of flotation is there- 
fore "Iff of the length. The increase of draught aft is there- 
fore — 

300^ 3 — #3 "*^"^3 

and the decrease of draught forward is — 

Mf X ^ = 9 inches 
instead of 8^ inches both forward and aft. The draught 
forward is therefore-^ 

123—9=110 

and the draught aft — 

14 9 +73 =15 43 
It will be noticed that the mean draught is not the same as 
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before the shifting, but twQ-thirds of an inch less, while the 
displacement remains the same. This is due to the fact that, 
as the ship increases her draught aft and decreases it forward, a 
fuller portion of the ship goes into the water and a finer portion 
comes out. 

Effect on the Trim of a Ship due to adding a 
Weight of Moderate Amount. — If we wish to place a 
weight on board a ship so that the vessel will not change trim, 
we must place it so that the upward force of the added buoyancy 
will act in the same line as the downward force of the added 
weight. Take a ship floating at a certain water-line, and 
imagine her to sink down a small amount, so that the new 
waterplane is parallel to the original water-plane. The added 
buoyancy is formed of a layer of parallel thickness, and having 
very nearly the shape of the original water-plane. The upward 
force of this added buoyancy will act through the centre of 
gravity of the layer, which will be very nearly vertically over 
the centre of gravity of the original water-plane, or, as we have 
termed it, the centre of flotation. We therefore see that to 
place a weight of moderate amount on a ship so that no 
change of trim takes place, we must place it vertically over or 
under the centre of flotation. The ship will then sink to a new 
water-line parallel to the original water-line, and the distance 
she will sink is known at once, if we know the tons per inch 
at the original water-line. Thus a ship is floating at a draught 
of 13 feet forward and 15 feet aft, and the tons per inch immer- 
sion is 20 tons. If a weight of 55 tons be placed over or under 
the centre of flotation, she will sink ff inches, or 2f inches, 
and the new draught will be 13' 2^' forward and 15' 2^' aft. 

It will be noticed that we have made two assumptions, both 
of which are rendered admissible by considering that the weight 
is of moderate amount. First, that the tons per inch does not 
change appreciably as the draught increases, and this is, for all 
practical purposes, the case in ordinary ships. Second, that the 
centre of gravity of the parallel layer of added buoyancy is in 
the same section as the centre of flotation. This latter assump- 
tion may be taken as true for small changes in draught caused 
by the addition of weights of moderate amount; but for large 
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changes it will not be reasonable, because the centres of gravity 
of the water-planes are not all in the same section, but vary for 
each water-plane. As a rule, water-planes are fuller aft than 
forward near the L.W.P., and this more so as the draught 
increases ; and so, if we draw on the profile of the sheer drawing 
a curve through the centres of gravity of water-planes parallel to 
the L.W.P., we should obtain a curve which slopes somewhat 
aft as the draught increases. We shall discuss further the 
methods which have to be adopted when the weights added 
are too large for the above assumptions to be accepted. 

We see, therefore, that if we place a weight of moderate 
amount on board a ship at any other place than over the centre 
of flotation, she will not sink in the water to a water-line 
parallel to the original water-line, but she will change trim as 
well as sink bodily in the water. The change of trim will be 
forward or aft according as the weight is placed forward or 
aft of the centre of flotation. 

In determining the new draught of water, we proceed in 
two steps : — 

1. Imagine the weight placed over the centre of flotation, 
and determine the consequent sinkage. 

2. Then imagine the weight shifted either forward or aft to 
the assigned position. This shift will produce a certain moment 
forward or aft, as the case may be, equal to the weight multiplied 
by its longitudinal distance from the centre of flotation. This 
moment divided by the moment to change trim i inch as cal- 
culated for the original water-plane will give the change of trim. 

The steps will be best illustrated by the following example : — 

A vessel is floating at a draught of 12' 3" forward and 14' 6" aft. The 
tons per inch immersion is 20 ; length, 300 feet ; centre of flotation, 12 feet 
abaft the middle of length ; moment to change _t rim_ i inch. 3 00 foot- tons. 
A weight of 30 tons is placed 20 feet from the forward end oT the shipT 
What will be the new draught of water ? 

The first step is to see the sinkage caused by placing the weight over 
the centre of flotation. This sinkage is i J inches, and the draughts would 
then be — 

12' 4J" forward, 14' 7J" aft 

Now, the shift from the centre of flotation to the given position is 142 
feet, so that the moment forward is 30 X 142 foot-tons, and the change 
of trim by the how is — 

30 X 142 ^^ iA\Viic\ie&Ti«axVi 
300 ' 
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This has to be divided up in the ratio of 138 : 162, because the centre 
of flotation is 12 feet abaft the middle of length. We therefore have — 

Increase of draught forward JJJ X 14 J" = 7f' say 
Decrease of draught aft JjjJ X 14J" = 6i" say 

The final draughts will therefore be — 

Forward, 12' 4" + ^f = 13' oi" 
Aft, 14' 7J" - 6i" = 14' i'^ 

Effect on the Trim of a Ship due to adding a 
Weight of Considerable Amount. — In this case the 
assumptions made in the previous investigation will ho longer 
hold, and we must allow for the following : — 

1. Variation of the tons per inch immersion as the ship 
sinks deeper in the water. 

2. The centre of flotation does not remain in the same 
transverse section. 

3. The addition of a large weight will alter the position 
of G, the centre of gravity of the ship. 

4. The different form of the volume of displacement will, 
alter the position of B, the centre of buoyancy of the ship, and 
also the value of BM. 

5. Items 3 and 4 will alter the value of the moment to 
change trim i inch. 

As regards i, we can obtain first an approximation to the 
sinkage by dividing the added weight by the tons per inch 
immersion at the original water-line. The curve of tons per 
inch immersion will give the tons per inch at this new draught. 
The mean between this latter value and the original tons per 
inch, divided into the added weight, will give a very close 
approximation to the increased draught. Thus, a vessel floats at 
a constant draught of 22' 2", the tons per inch immersion 
being 44*5. It. is required to find the draught after adding a 
weight of 750 tons. The first approximation to the increase of 

7*50 
draught is -^^ =17 inches nearly. At a draught of 23' 7" 

44*5 
it is found that the tons per inch immersion is 457. The 

mean tons per inch is therefore ^(44*5 + 457) = 45'i> and 

the increase in draught is therefore -^— = iG'Gj^oi i(i\\wOcvesi 

45*^ 
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nearly. This assumes that the ship sinks to a water-plane 
parallel to the first water-plane. In order that this can be the 
case, the weight must have been placed in the same transverse 
section as the centre of gravity of the layer of displacement 
between the two water-planes. We know that the weight and 
buoyancy of the ship must act in the same vertical line, and 
therefore, for the vessel to sink down without change of trim, 
the added weight must act in the same vertical IJne as the 
added buoyancy. We can approximate very closely to the 
centre of gravity of the layer as follows : Find the centre of 
flotation of the original W.P. and that of the parallel W.P. 
to which the vessel is supposed to sink. Put these points on 
the profile drawing at the respective water-lines. Draw a line 
joining them, and bisect this line. Then this point will be 
a very close approximation to the centre of gravity of the layer. 
A weight of 750 tons placed as above, with its centre of gravity 
in the transverse section containing this point, will cause the 
ship to take up a new draught of 23' 6f'' with no change of trim. 
We can very readily find the new position of G, the centre 
of gravity of the ship due to the addition of the weight. Thus, 
suppose the weight of 750 tons in the above example is placed 
with its centre of gravity 16 feet below the C.G. of the «hip; 
then, supposing the displacement before adding the weight to 
be 9500 tons, we have — 

Lowering of G = — ^ 

° 10250 

= 1*17 feet 

We also have to take account of 4. In the case we have 
taken, the new C.B. below the original water-line was 97 feet, 
as against 10*5 feet in the original condition, or a rise of o*8 
foot. 

For the new water-plane we have a different longitudinal 
BM, and, knowing the new position of B and of G, we can deter- 
mine the new longitudinal metacentric height. From this we 
can obtain the new moment to change trim i inch^ using, of 
course, the new displacement. In the above case this works 
out to g^o foot-tons. 
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Now we must suppose that the weight is shifted from the 
assuhied position in the same vertical line as the centre of 
gravity of the layer to its given position, and this distance must 
be found. The weight multiplied by the longitudinal shift will 
give the moment changing the trim either aft or forward, as the 
case may be. Suppose, in the above case, this distance is 50 feet 
forward. Then the moment changing trim by the bow is — 

750 X 50 = 37,500 foot-tons 

and the approximate change of trim is — 

37,500 -T- 950 = 39i inches 

This change of trim has to be divided up in the ordinary 
way for the change of draught aft and forward. In this case 
we have — 

Increase of draught forward = |^ X 39! = 21^ inches say 
Decrease of draught aft = ^^o ^ 39^ =18 inches say 

We therefore have for our new draughts — 



Draught aft, 22' 2" + i6f - 18" = 22' o 



5." 

8 



Draught forward, 22' 2" + i6f" + 2ii" = 25' 4^" 

For all ordinary purposes this would be sufficiently accu- 
rate ; but it is evidently still an approximation, because we do 
not take account of the new GM for the final water-line, and 
the consequent new moment to change trim i inch. These can 
be calculated if desired, and corrections made where necessary. 

To determine the Position of a Weight on Board /0|^^] 
a Ship such that the Draught aft shall remain ^^ 
constant whether the Weight is or is not on Board. — 
Take a ship floating at the water-line WL, as in Fig. 65. If 
a weight w be placed with its centre of gravity in the transverse 
section that contains the centre of flotation, the vessel will very 
nearly sink to a parallel water-line WL'.^ This, however, is 
not what is required, because the draught aft is the distance 
WW greater than it should be. The weight will have to be 

* Strictly speaking, the weight should be placed with its centre of 
gravity in the transverse section that contains the centre of ^i«.\\V^ ol \^^ 
xone between the watcrr-iines Yfh and W'L'. 
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moved forward sufficient to cause a change of trim forward of 
WW + LL', and then the draught aft will be the same as it 
originally was, and the draught forward will increase by the 
amount WW' + LL'. This will be more clearly seen, perhaps, 
by working the following example : — 

It is desired that the draught of water aft in a steamship 
(particulars given below) shall be constant, whether the coals 
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Fig. 65. 

are in or out of tlie ship. Find the approximate position of 
the centre of gravity of the coals in order that the desired 
condition may be fulfilled : Length of ship, 205 feet ; displace- 
ment, 522 tons (no coals on board); centre of flotation from 
after perpendicular, 104*3 ^"^et; longitudinal BM, 664 feet; 
longitudinal GM, 661*5 '^^^^\ tons per inch, 11*4; weight of 
coals, 57 tons. 

From the particulars given, we find that — 

Moment to change ) 661*5 x 522 

. i_ /• = = 140 foot-tons 

tnm I mch J 12 X 205 *^ v^*- •-^"^ 

The bodily sinkage, supposing the coals placed with the centre 
of gravity in the transverse section containing the centre of 

57 
flotation, will be -^ — = 5 inches. Therefore the coals must 
' ii'4 '' 

be shifted forward from this position through such a distance 

that a change of trim of 10 inches forward is produced. 

Accordingly, a forward moment of — 

140 X 10 = 1400 foot-tons 

is required, and the distance forward of the centre of flotation 
the coals require shifting is — 

4^ = 2^*6 feet 
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Therefore, if the coals are placed — 

104*3 + 24*6 = 128*9 feet 

forward of the after perpendicular, the draught aft will remain 
very approximately the same as before. 

Change of Trim caused by a Compartment being 
open to the Sea. — ^The principles involved in dealing with 
a problem of this character will be best understood by working 
out the following example : — 

A rectangular-shaped lighter, 100 feet long, 40 feet broad, 
10 feet deep, floating in salt water at 3 feet level draught, has 
a collision bulkhead 6 feet from the forward end. If the side 
is broached before this bulkhead below water, what would be 
the trim in the damaged condition ? 

Let ABCD, Fig. 66, be the elevation of the lighter, with a 




Fig. 66. 



collision bulkhead 6 feet from the forward end, and floating 
at the level water-line WL. It is well to do this problem 
in two stages — 

1. Determine the amount of mean sinkage due to the loss 
of buoyancy. 

2. Determine the change of trim caused. 

I. The lighter, due to the damage, loses to amount of 
buoyancy which is represented by the shaded part GB, and if 
we assume that she sinks down parallel, she will settle down at 
a water-line wl such that volume wG = volume Gli. T\\\^ 
will detennine rfie distance x between wl and V^Li, 
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For the volume wO = a/H X 40 feet X x 
and the volume GB =^L X 40 feet X 3 feet 

94 X 40 
= 2\ inches nearly 

2. We now deal with the change of trim caused. 

The volume of displacement = 100 x 40 X 3 cubic feet 

The weight of the lighter = ^^^ X 40 X 3 ^ 2^ ^^^^ 

35 

and this weight acts down through G, the centre of gravity, 
which is at 50 feet from either end. 

But we have lost the buoyancy due to the part forward of 
bulkhead EF, and the centre of buoyancy has now shifted 
back to B' such that the distance of B' from the after end is 
47 feet. Therefore we have W, the weight of lighter, acting 
down through G, and W, the upward force of buoyancy, acting 
through B'. These form a couple of magnitude — 

W X 3 feet = ^^ X 3 = ^^ foot-tons 

tending to trim the ship forward. 

To find the amount of this trim, we must find the moment 
to change trim i inch — 

_ WxGM 
12 X L 

using the ordinary notation. 

Now, GM very nearly equals BM ; 

9400 

.*. moment to change trim i inch = 7 >< gj^ 

^ 12 X 100 

= f X BM 
BM = 1« 

where lo = the moment of inertia of the intact water-plane about 

a transverse axis through its centre of gravity ; 
and V = volume of displacement m cubic feet* 
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I = 1^(94 X 40) X (94)' 
V = 12,000 

,. BM = 4E_Xi94)! 

144000 

and moment to alter trim i inch = ^^^ 

7 X 144000 

= 66 foot-tons nearly 

/. the change of trim = ^P- -7- 66 

= 15^ inches 

The new water-line W'L' will pass through the centre 
of gravity of the water-line wl at K, and the change of trim 
aft and forward must be in the ratio 47 : 53 ; or — 

Decrease of draught aft = -^■^■^ x i5i = l\ inches 
Increase of draught forward = yqo X 15! = 8^ inches 

therefore the new draught aft is given by — 

3' o" + 2\" - 7Y = 2' f 
and the new draught forward by — 

3' o" + 2i" + 8i" = 3' lol" 

The correctness of this result may be seen by finding the 
displacement and position of the C.B. of the new volume of 
displacement. The displacement will be found equal to the 
original displacement, and the C.B. will be found to be 50 feet 
from the after-end or the same as the C.G. 

(For a more difficult example of a similar nature, see No, 
34, Appendix A.) 
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Examples to Chapter IV. 

I . A ship is floating at a draught of 20 feet forward and 22 feet aft, when 
the following weights are placed on board in the positions named : — 

Weight Distance from CG. of 

in tons. water-plane in feet. 

*° 'Si before 

45 •*• ••• ooj 

5^ I abaft 
... ... 10 j 



60 
30 



What will be the new draught forward and aft, the moment to change 
trim I inch being 800 foot-tons, and the tons per inch = 35 ? 

Ans, 20' 5i" forward, 22' 3" aft. 

2. A vessel 300 feet long, designed to float with a trim of 3 feet by 
the stem, owing to consumption of coal and stores, floats at a draught of 
9' 3" forward, and 14' 3" aft. The load displacement at a mean draught of 
13' 6" is 2140 tons; tons per inch, \%\ ; centre of flotation, 12J feet abaft the 
middle of length. Approximate as closely as you can to the displacement. 

Ans, 1775 tons. 

3. A vessel is 300 feet long and 36 feet beam. Approximate to the 
moment to change trim I inch, the coefficient of fineness of the L.W.P. 
being 0*75. 

Ans, 319 foot-tons. 

4. A light-draught stern-wheel steamer is very approximately of the form 
of a rectangular box of 120 feet length and 20 feet breadth. When fully 
laden, the draught is 18 inches, and the centre of gravity of vessel and 
lading is 8 feet above the water-line. Find the transverse and longitudinal 
metacentric heights, and also the moment to change trim one inch. 

Ans, 1 3 '47 feet, 79 li feet ; 56} foot-tons. 

5. A vessel is floating at a draught of 12' 3" forward and 14' 6" aft. 
The tons per inch immersion is 20 ; length, 300 feet ; centre of flotation, 
12 feet abaft amidships; moment to change trim I inch, 300 foot-tons. 
Where should a weight of 60 tons be placed on this vessel to bring her to 
an even keel. 

Ans, 123 feet forward of amidships. 

6. What weight placed 13 feet forward of amidships will have the same 
effect on the trim of a vessel as a weight of 5 tons placed 10 feet abaft the 
forward end, the length of the ship being 300 feet, and the centre of 
flotation 12 feet abaft amidships. 

Ans, 30*4 tons. 

7. A right circular pontoon 50 feet long and 16 feet in diameter is just 
half immersed on an even keeL The centre of gravity is 4 feet above the 
bottom. Calculate and state in degrees the transverse heel that would be 
produced by shifting 10 tons 3 feet across the vessel. State, in inches, the 
change of trim produced by shifting 10 tons longitudinally through 20 feet. 

Ans, 3 degrees nearly ; 25 inches nearly. 

8. Show why it is that many ships floating on an even keel will increase 
the draught forward, and decrease the drau^t aft, or, as it is termed, go 
down by the head, if a weight is placed at the middle of the length. 

9. Show that for vessels havmg the ratio of the length to the draught 
about 13, the longitudinal B.M. is approximately equal to the length. 
Why shouJd a shallow draught river steamer have a longitudinal B.M. 

much greater than the length? "WVial ty^ft of vessel would have a longitu- 
dinal B,M. less than the lengOi? 
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10. Find the moment to change trim I inch of a vessel 400 feet long, 
having given the following particulars : Longitudinal metacentre above 
centre of buoyancy, 446 feet ; distance between centre of gravity and centre 
of buoyancy, 14 feet; displacement, 15,000 tons. 

Ans. 1350 foot-tons. 

11. The moment of inertia of a water-plane of 22,500 square feet 
about a transverse axis 20 feet forward of the centre of flotation, is found 
to be 254,000,000 in foot-units. The displacement of the vessel being 
14,000 tons, determine the distance between the centre of buoyancy and 
the longitudinal metacentre. 

Ans, 500 feet 

12. In the preceding question, if the length of the ship is 405 feet, and 
the distance between the centre of buoyancy and the centre of gravity is 13 
feet, determine the change of trim caused by the longitudinal transfer of 
150 tons through 50 feet. 

Ans. 5| inches nearly. 

13. A water -plane has an area of 13,200 square feet, and its -moment of 
inertia about a transverse axis 14) feet forward of its centre of gravity 
works out to 84,539,575 in foot-units. The vessel is 350 feet long, and 
has a displacement to the above water-line of 5600 tons. Determine the 
moment to change trim i inch, the distance between the centre of gravity 
and the centre of buoyancy being estimated at 8 feet 

Ans. 546 foot-tons. 

14. The semi-ordinates of a water-plane of a ship 20 feet apart are as 
follows: 04, 7*5, 14-5, 21 -o, 266, 30-9, 34'o, 36*0, 37*0, 37-3, 373, 
37*3» 37*3» 37*2, 37*i» 36'8, 35*8, 33-4, 28*8, 21 7, 11*5 feet respectively. 
The after appendage, whole area 214 square feet, has its centre of gravity 
6*2 feet abaft the last ordinate. Calculate — 

^ (i) Area of the water-plane. • 

(2) Position of C.G. of water-plane. 

(3) Transverse B.M. 

(4) Longitudinal B.M. 

(Volume of displacement up to the water-plane 525,304 cubic feet.) 
Ans, (i) 24,015 square feet; (2) i8'2 feet abaft middle ordinate; 
(3) 17*16 feet; (4) 447-6 feet 

15. The semi-ordinates of the L.W.P. of a vessel 15J feet apart are, 
commencing from forward, o'l, 2*5, 5*3, 8*i, io*8, 13*1, 15*0, 16*4, 17*6, 
i8'3, 18-5, 185, 18-4, i8-i, 17-5, i6'6, 15-3, 13-3, IO-8, 7-6, 38 feet 
respectively. Abaft the last ordinate there is a portion of the water-plane, 
the half-area being 27 square feet, having its centre of gravity 4 feet abaft 
the last ordinate. Calculate the distance of the longitudinal metacentre 
above the centre of buoyancy, the displacement being 2206 tons. 

Ans, 534 feet. 

16. State the conditions that must hold in order that a vessel shall not 
change trim in passing from river water to salt water. 

17. A log of fir, specific gravity 0*5, is 12 feet long, and the section is 
2 feet square. What is its longitudinal metacentric height when floating in 
stable equilibrium ? 

Ans. 16 '5 feet nearly. 

18. Using the approximate formula for the moment to change trim I 
inch giveii on p. 145, show that this moment will be very nearly given by 

T* 

30 . -^^ where T is the tons per inch immersion, and B is the bxeaA>i3Q.. 

Show also that in ships of ordinary form, the momeivl lo t\iaTv^<& \.\\xa. 
/ inch approximately equals jj^ . L'B, 



CHAPTER V. 

STATICAL STABILITY, CURVES OF STABILITY, CALCU- 
LATIONS FOR CURVES OF STABILITY^ INTEGRATOR, 
DYNAMICAL STABILITY. 

Statical Stability at Large Angles of Inclination. 
Atwood's Formula. — ^We have up to the present only dealt 
with the stability of a ship at small angles of inclination, and 
within these limits we can determine what the statical stability is 



by using the metacentric method as .explained on p._94. We 
must now, however, investigate how the staticaPstability of a 
ship can be determined for large angles of inclination, because 
in service it is certain that she will be heeled over to much 
larger angles than io° to 15°, which are the limits beyond which 
we cannot employ the metacentric method. 

Let Fig. 67 represent the cross-section of a ship inclined 
to a large angle 0. WL is the position on the ship of the 
original water-line, and B the original position of the centre of 
buoyancy. In the inclined position she floats at the water-line 
WL', which intersects WL in the point S, which for large angles 
will not usually be in the middle line of the ship. The volume 
SWW is termed, as before, the " emerged wedge^^ and the volume 
SLL' the " immersed wedge^^ and ^, ^ are the positions of the 
centres of gravity of the emerged and immersed wedges respec- 
tively. The volume of displacement remains the same, and 
consequently these wedges are equal in volume. Let this 
volume be denoted by v. The centre of buoyancy of the 
vessel when floating at the water-line 'W'L' is at B', and the 
upward support of the buoyancy acts through B'; the downward 
force of the weight acts through G, the centre of gravity of the 
ship.^ Draw GZ and BR perpendicular to the vertical through 
B', and gh^^H perpendicular to the new water-line W'L'. Then 
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the moment of the couple tending to right the ship is W X GZ, 
or, as we term it, the moment of statical stability. Now — 

GZ = BR - BP 

= BR - BG sin Q 

so that the moment of statical stability at the angle Q is — 

W(BR - BG . sin &) 

The length BR is the only term in this expression that we 
do not know, and it is obtained in the following manner. The 




Fig. 67. 

new volume of displacement W'AL' is obtained from the old 
volume WAL by shifting the volume WSW to the position 
LSL', through a horizontal distance hH. Therefore the hori- 
zontal shift of the centre of gravity of the immersed volume 
from its original position at B, or BR, is given by — 



(using the principle discussed on p. 96). Therefore the 
moment of statical stability at the angle is — 

W (^ — y BG . sm ^ j foot-tons 

This is known as " Atwood's formula." 
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_, , , , , V Ys hh , 

The righting arm or lever = — ^ BG . sin Q 

If we want to find the length of the righting arm or lever 
at a given angle of heel ^, we must therefore know — 

(i) The position of the centre of buoyancy B in the up- 
right condition. 

(2) The position of the centre of gravity G of the ship. 

(3) The volume of displacement V. 

(4) The value of the moment of transference of the wedges 
parallel to the new water-line, viz. v X hH. 

This last expression involves a considerable amount of cal- 
culation, as the form of a ship is an irregular one. The methods 
adopted will be fully explained later, but for the present we 
will suppose that it can be obtained when the form of the ship 
is given. 

Curve of Statical Stability.— The lengths of GZ thus 
obtained from Atwood's formula will vary as the angle of 
heel increases, and usually GZ gradually increases until an 
angle is reached when it obtains a maximum value. On 
further inclination, an angle will be reached when GZ becomes 
zero, and, further than this, GZ becomes negative when the 
couple W X GZ is no longer a couple tending to right the 
Ship, but is an upsetting couple tending to incline the ship still 
further. Take H.M.S. Captain * as an example. The lengths 
of the lever GZ, as calculated for this ship, were as follows : — 
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Now set along a base-line a scale of degrees on a con- 

* The Captain was a rigged turret-ship which foundered in the Bay of 
Biscay. A discussion of her stability will be found in ** Naval Science," 
vol. i. 
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venient scale (say \ inch = i degree), and erect ordinates 
at the above angles of the respective lengths given. If now 
we pass a curve throi^h the tops of these orduiates, we shall 
obtain what is termed a "rurve of statical siabiUty" from 
which we can obtain the length of GZ for any angle by drawing 
the ordinate to the curve at that angle. The curve A, in Fig, 
68, is the curve so constructed for the Captain, The angle 

I 




OF IWCLIMATIQN.- 



at which GZ obtains its maximum value is termed the " angle oj 
maximum stability" and the angle at which the curve crosses 
the base-line is termed the "angle of vanishing stability" and. 
the number of degrees at which this occurs is termed the 
" range of stability. " If a ship is forced over beyond the angle 
of vanishing stability, she cannot right herself; GZ having a 
n^;ative value, the couple operating on the ship is an up- 
setting couple. 

In striking contrast to the curve of stability of the Captain 
is the curve as constructed for H.M.S. Monarch} The lengths 
of the righting levers at different angles were calculated as 
follows i-^ 

At 7 degrees, GZ = 4 inches 
.. 14 „ .. = Si » 

,. 31 ., „ = "i „ 

,,28 „ „ = i8i „ 



' The Mettarck was a rigged diip built about the same time as tbe 
Captain, but differing Tioin the CaptntH in having greater freeboard. See 
also the volume of "Naval Science" above refernd to. 
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At 42 degrees, GZ = 22 inches 
n 49 » »» = 20 „ 

j> 54'2 » >> ^^ *72" >> 

» 69^ „ „ = nil 

The curve for this ship, using the above values for GZ, is 
given by B, Fig. 68. The righting lever goes on lengthening 
in the Monarches case up to the large angle of 40°, and then 
shortens but slowly ; that of the Captain begins to shorten at 
about 21° of inclination, and disappears altogether at 54^^°, an 
angle at which the Monarch still possesses a large righting lever. 

Referring to Atwood's formula for the lever of statical 
stabiUty at the angle ^, viz. — 

V X hU . 

GZ = — :yj BG . sm 

we see that the expression consists of two parts. The 
first part is purely geometrical, depending solely upon the 
fo7'm of the ship ; the second part, BG . sin ^, brings in the 
influence of the position of the centre of gravity of the ship^ 
and this depends on the distribution of the weights forming 
the structure and lading of the ship. We shall deal with these 
two parts separately. 

(i) Influence oiform on curves of stability. 

(2) Influence of position of centre of gravity on curves of 
stability. 

(i) We have here to take account of the form of the ship 
above water, as well as the form of the ship below water. The 
three elements of form we shall consider are draught, beam, 
and freeboard. These are, of course, relative ; for con- 
venience we shall keep the draught constant, and see what 
variation is caused by altering the beam and freeboard. For 
the sake of simplicity, let us take floating bodies in the form 
of boxes.^ The position of the centre of gravity is taken as 
constant. Take the standard form to be a box : — 

Draught 21 feet. 

JjCalll I.I ... ... ... ••• 3 7 

Freeboard ... ... ... ... ... 6 J 



I) 



' These illustrations are taken from a paper read at the Institution of 
Naval Architects by Sir N. Bainab'y m \%T\. 
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The curve of statical stability is shown in Fig. 69 by the 
curve A. The deck-edge becomes immersed at an inclination 
of 14^°, and from this angle the curve increases less rapidly 
than before, and, having reached a maximum value, decreases, 
the angle of vanishing stability being reached at about 38°. 

Now consider the effect of adding 4^ feet to the beam, 
thus making the box — 



Draught 
Beam 
Freeboard ... 



21 feet. 

55 »» 
6J „ 



The curve is now given by B, Fig. 69, the angle of vanish- 
ing stability being increased to about 45°. Although the 




o. 10. 20. 90. 40. 50. eo. 7a 
Angle of Inclination. 

Fig. 69. 

position of the centre of gravity has remained unaltered, the 
increase of beam has caused an increase of GM, the meta- 
centric height, because the transverse metacentre has gone up. 
We know that for small angles the lever of statical stability is 
given by GM . sin 0, and consequently we should expect the 
curve B to start as shown, steeper than the curve A, because 
GM is greater. There is a very important connection between 
the metacentric height and the slope of the curve of statical 
stability at the start, to which we shall refer hereafter. 

Now consider the effect of adding 4^ feet to the freeboard 
of the original form, thus making the dimensions — 



Draught 
Beam ••• 

Freeboard ... 



21 feet. 
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The curve is now given by C, Fig. 69, which is in striking 
contrast to both A and B. The angle of vanishing stability 
is now 72°. The curves A and C coincide up to the angle at 
which the deck-edge of A is immersed, viz. 14^°, and then, 
owing to the freeboard still being maintained, the curve C 
leaves the curve A, and does not commence to decrease 
until 40°. 

These curves are very instructive in showing the influence 
of beam and freeboard on stability at large angles. We see — 

(a) An increase of beam increases the initial stability, and 
therefore the slope of the curve near the origin, but does not 
greatly influence the area enclosed by the curve or the range. 

(b) An increase of freeboard has no effect on initial 
stability (supposing the increase of freeboard does not affect 

. position of the centre of gravity), but has a most important 

effect in lengthening out the curve and increasing its area. 

The two bodies whose curves of statical stability are given by 

A and C have the same GM, but the curves of statical stability 

are very different. 

(2) We now have to consider the effect on the curve of 

statical stability of the position of the centre of gravity. If 

the centre of gravity G is above the centre of buoyancy B, as is 

V X hhi 
usually the case, the righting lever is less than — x^ — by the 

expression BG . sin B. Thus the deduction becomes greater as 
the angle of inclination increases, because sin B increases as B 
increases, reaching a maximum value of sin ^ = i when B = 
90°; the deduction also increases as the C.G. rises in the 
ship. Thus, suppose, in the case C above, the centre of gravity 
is raised 2 feet. Then the ordinate of the curve C at any 
angle is diminished by 2 X sin 0. For 30°, sin = ^, and 
the deduction is there i foot. In this way we get the curve D, 
in which the range of stability is reduced from 72° to 53^ owing 
to the 2-feet rise of the centre of gravity. 

It is usual to construct these curves as indicated, the 

ordinates being righting levers, and not righting moments. The 

righting moment at any angle can be at once obtained by 

inultiplying the lever by the con^latvX. d\s^Vaccement, The real 
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curve of statical stability is of course a curve, the ordinates of 
which represent righting moments. This should not be lost 
sight of, as the following will show. In Fig. 70 are given the 



r&n 




curves of righting levers for a merchant vessel in two given 
conditions, A for the light condition at a displacement of 
1500 tons, and B for the load condition at a displacement of 
3500 tons. Looking simply at these curves, it would be- 
thought that the ship in the light condition had the better 
stability; but in Fig. 71, in which A represents the curve of 




righting moments in the light condition, and curve B the curve 
of righting moments in the load condition, we see that the 
ship in the light condition has very much less stability than in 
the load condition. 

We see that the following are the important features of a 
curve of statical stability : — 

(a) Inclination the tangent to the curve at the origin has to 
the base-line ; 

{b) The angle at which the maximum value occurs, and the 
length of the righting lever at this angle ; 

{c) The range of stability. 



i66 
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Fig. 7a. 



\^^ 



The angle the tangent at the origin makes with the base- 
line can be found in a very simple manner as follows : At the 

angle whose circular measure ^ 

is imity, viz. 57*3°, erect a 

perpendicular to the base, 

and make its length equal to 

the metacentric height GM, 

for the condition at which 

the curve has to be drawn, 

using thie same scale as for 

the righting levers (see Fig. 

72). Join the end of this 

line with the origin, and the 

curve as it approaches the origin will tend to lie along this line. 

^ The proof of this is given below.^ 

Yy Specimen Curves of Stability.— In Fig. 73 are given 

some specimen curves of stability for typical classes of ships. 

A is the curve for a modern British battleship of about i\ 
feet metacentric height. The range is about 63°. 

B is the curve for the American monitor Miantonomoh, 
This ship had a low freeboard, and to provide sufficient stability 
a very great metacentric height was provided. This is shown 
by the steepness of the curve at the start. 

C is the curve for a merchant steamer carrying a miscel- 
laneous cargo, with a metacentric height of about 2 feet. In 

1 See p. 87. 

' For a small angle of inclination 0, we know that GZ = GM X 0, 
being in circular measure ; 



■^/ 



or 



GZ GM 



I 

If now we express 6 in degrees, say 6 = ^°, then — 
GZ GM 



or 



^ angle whose circular measure is I 
GZ GM^ 

r'oO 



If a is the angle OM makes with the base, then — 



tan a = 



GM GZ 



S7'i° 



<(>^ 



and thus the line OM lies along llie c\u\t ii^ax >iicka of\®5!L. 
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this ship there is a large righting lever even at 90°, - It must 
be stated that, although this curve is typical for many ships, yet 
the forms of the curves of stability for merchant steamers must 
vary considerably, owing to the many different types of ships 
and the variation in loading. The curves for a number of 
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merdiant steamers are given in the* " Manual of Naval Archi- 
tecture," by Sir W. H. White, and the work on " Stability," by 
Sir E. J. Reed. 

D is the curve of stability for a sailing-ship having a meta- 
centric height of 3^ feet. For further examples see the works 
referred to above. 

Fig. 74 gives an interesting curve of stability for a vessel 




which is unstable in the upright condition, but stable at a 
moderate angle of heel. This vessel has a negative meta- 
centric height, and would not remain in the upright position, 
hut on heeling to an angle of 25° she will resist further \ut\vKa.- 
tion, and consequently, if left to herself, the vesaeV V\\\\c?\o^ct 
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w. 



to this angle, and there be perfectly stable. Such a condition 
is quite likely to occur in a steamship which starts on a voyage 
with a small metacentric height, loaded with a homogeneous 
cargo. Towards the end of the voyage the coal is nearly all 
burnt out abreast the boilers, and this weight, low down in the 
ship, being removed, causes the C.G. of the ship to rise, and 
thus possibly be above the transverse metacentre. The ship 
is then unstable in the upright condition, but would incline 
over to the angle at which the curve of stability crosses the 
base-line. 

The curve of stability for a floating body of circular form is 

very readily obtainable, because 
the section is such that the 
upward force of the buoyancy 
always acts through the centre 
of the section, as shown in Fig. 
75. The righting lever at any 
angle B is GM . sin ^, where G 
is the centre of gravity, and 
M the centre of the section. 
Taking the GM as two feet, 
then the ordinates of the curve 
of stability are o, I'o, 173, 2*0, 
173, I 'o, o at intervals of 30°. 
The maximum occurs at 90°, and the range is 180°. The 
curve is shown in Fig. 76, 




r2FT. 




60. 90. 120. 

Fig. 76. 



Calculations for Curves of Stability. — ^We now pro- 
ceed to investigate methods that are or have been adopted in 
practice to determine for any given ship the curve of righting 
levers. The use of the integrator is now very general for 
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doing this, and it saves an enormous amount of work ; but, in 
order to get a proper grasp of the subject, it is advisable to 
understand the methods that were in use previous to the intro- 
duction of the integrator. 

In constructing and using curves of stability, certain assump- 
tions have to be made. These may be stated as follows : — 

1. The sides and deck are assumed to be water-tight for the 
range over which the curve is drawn. 

2. The C.G. is taken in the same position in the ship, and 
consequently we assume that no weights shift their position 
throughout the inclination. 

3. The trim is assumed to be unchanged, that is, the ship 
is supposed to be constrained to move about a horizontal longi- 
tudinal axis fixed in direction only, and to adjust herself to the 
required displacement without change of trim. 

It is not possible in this work to deal with all the systems 
of calculation that have been employed ; a selection only will 
be given in this chapter. For further information the student 
is referred to the Transactions of the Institution of Naval 
Architects, and to the work by Sir E. J. Reed on the 
" Stability of Ships." The following are the methods that will 
be discussed : — 

1. Blom's mechanical method. 

2. Barnes* method. 

3. Direct method (sometimes employed as a check on 
other methods). 

4. By Amslefs Integrator and Cross- curves of stability. ^, 

I. Blom's Mechanical Method. — ^Take a sheet ofCLivuX 
drawing-paper, and prick off from the body-plan the shape of 
each equidistant section * {j,e. the ordinary sections for displace- 
ment), and cut these sections out up to the water-line at which 
the curve of stability is required, marking on each section the 
middle line. Now secure all these sections together in their 
proper relative positions by the smallest possible use of gum. 

* In settling the sections to be used for calculating stability by any of the 
methods, regard must be had to the existence of a poop or forecastle the 
ends of which are watertight, and the ends of these should as nearly as 
possible be made stop points in the Simpson's rule. 
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The weight of these represents the displacement of the ship. 
Next cut out sections of the ship for the angle at which the 
stability is required, taking care to cut them rather above 
the real water-line, and gum together in a similar manner to 
the first set. Then balance these sections against the first 
set, and cut the sections down parallel to the inclined water- 
line until the weight equals that of the first set. When this 
is the case, we can say that at the inclined water-line the 
displacement is the same as at the original water-line in the up- 
right condition. This must, of course, be the case as the vessel 
heels over. On reference to Fig. 67, it will be seen that what 
we want to find is the line through the centre of buoyancy for 
the inclined position, perpendicular to the inclined water-line, 
so that if we can find B' for the inclined position, we can com- 
pletely determine the stability. This is done graphically by 
finding the centre of gravity of the sections we have gummed 
together, and the point thus found will give us the position of 
the centre of buoyancy for the inclined condition. This is 
done by successively suspending the sections and noting where 
the plumb-lines cross, as explained on p. 49. Having then 
the centre of buoyancy, we can draw through it a line perpen- 
dicular to the inclined water-line, and if we then spot off the 
position of the centre of gravity, we can at once measure off 
the righting lever GZ. A similar set of sections must be made 
for each angle about 10° apart, and thus the curve of stability 
can be constructed. 

2. Barnes's Method of calculating Statical 
Stability. — In this method a series of tables are employed, 
called Preliminary and Combination Tables, in which the work 
is set out in tabulated form. Take the section in Fig. 77 to 
represent the ship, WL being the upright water-line for the con- 
dition at which the curve of stability is required. Now, for a 
small transverse angle of inclination it is true that the new water- 
plane for the same displacement will pass through the centre 
line of the original water-plane WL, but as the angle of inclina- 
tion increases, a plane drawn through S will cut off a volume of 
displacement sometimes greater and sometimes less than the 
original volume, and the actual -w^A-ei-Xm^ ^'^ \aka m^ some 
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such position as W'L', Fig. 77, supposing too great a volume to 
be cut off by the plane through S. Now, we cannot say 
straight off where the water-line WL' will come. What we 
have to do is this : Assume a water-line wl passing through 
S ; find the volume of the assumed immersed wedge /SL, the 
volume of the assumed emerged wedge wSW, and the area of 
the assumed water-plane wL Then the difference of the 
volumes of the \)redges divided by the area of the water-plane 
will give the thickness of the layer between wl and the correct 
water-plane, supposing the difference of the volumes is not too 
great. If this is the case, the area of the new water-plane is 



Fig, 77. 

found, and a mean taken between it and the original. In 
this way the thickness of the layer can be correctly found. 
If the immersed wedge is in excess, the layer has to be de- 
ducted ; if the emerged wedge is in excess, the layer has to be 
added. 

To get the volumes of either of the wedges, we have to 
proceed as follows : Take radial planes a convenient angular 
interval apart, and perform for each plane the operation sym- 
bolized by i/y . dx, />. the half-squares of the ordinates 
are put through Simpson's rule in a fore-and-aft direction for 
each of the planes. Then put the results thtou^\\ Svta^wi^ 
rule, usin^ the circular measure of the ai\gvi\ax mVe\N2\. 'XXNa 
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result will be the volume of the wedge at the particular angle. 
For proof of this see below.^ 

The results being obtained for the immersed and emerged 
wedges, we can now determine the thickness of the layer. This 
work is arranged as follows : The preliminary table, one table 
for each angle, consists of two parts, one for the immersed 
wedge, one for the emerged wedge. A specimen table is given 
on p. 174 for 30°. The lengths of the ordinates of each radial 
plane are set down in the ordinary way, and operated on by 
Simpson's multipliers, giving us a function of the area on the 
immersed side of 550*1, and on the emerged side of 477*4 
We then put down the squares of the ordinates, and put them 
through the Simpson's multipliers, giving us a result for the 
immersed side of 17,888, and for the emerged side 14,250. 
The remainder of the work on the preliminary table will be 
described later. 

We now proceed to the combination table for 30"^ (see 
p. 175), there being one table for each angle. The functions 
of squares of ordinates are put down opposite their respective 
angles, both for the immersed wedge and the emerged wedge, 
up to and including 30°, and these are put through Simpson's 
multipliers. In this case the immersed wedge is in excess, and 
so we find the volume of the layer to be taken off to be 7836 
cubic feet, obtaining this by using the proper multipliers. At 
the bottom is placed the work necessary for finding the thickness 
of the layer. We have the area of the whole plane 20,540 
square feet, and this divided into the excess volume of the 
immersed wedge, 7836 cubic feet, gives the thickness of the 
layer to take off, viz. 0*382 foot, to get the true water-line. 

We now have to find the moment of transference of the 

* The area of the section S/L is given by } /^* . d% as on p. 15, and the 
volume of the wedge is found by integrating these areas right fore and 
aft, or — 

ijjy^de.dx 

which can be written — 

/>. i/V*. d!r is found for each radial plane, and integrated with respect to 
the angular interval. 
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\ X hH in Atwood's formula, and this is done by using 
lied wedges and finding their moments about the line ST, 
1 making at the end the correction rendered necessary 
■yer. To find these moments we proceed as follows ; 
Preliminary table are placed the aibes of the ordinates of 
1 plane, and these are put through Simpson's rule ; the 
I for the emerged and immersed sides are added 
r, giving us for the 30° radial plane 1,053,633, These 
■f functions of cubes are put in the combination table for 

radial plane up to and including 30°, and they are put 

. through Simpson's rule, and then respectively multiplied by 
the cosine of the angle made by each radial plane with the 
extreme tadial plane at 30". The sum of these products gives 
us a function of tho mm «f the moments of the assumed im- 
mersed and emerged wedges about ST. The multiplier for the 
particular case gives is o'jSjS, so that the uncorrected moment 
of the wedges is 3,391,6(11,' in foot-units, i.e. cubic feet, multi- 
plied by feet. 

' The proof of the pfocess is as follows : Take 1 section of the wedge 
S/L, Fig. 78, and draw ST mrpendicular to S/. Then what is required is 
the moment of the section about ST, and this 
integrated thiougboat the l^igth. Take P and 
P" on the curred boundaiyj very close together, 
and join SP, SP* ; call^ ai^e P'SI, 9, and 
the angle P3F, o». 

Then the area PSF = i/-a»'_ SP =^ 

The centre of gravity 6f> SPJ" is distant 
from ST, jj- . COB 9, and thtf Biomeni of SPP 
about ST IS — • 

otij^.coal.rt,^ 

of J3L about ST— 




We therefore have the 



■iW- 



and therefore the moinei)| of the wedge about ST i^- 

'■ toj>kcosfl.o»)j:r 

■ ot\f^f.c<&9.dx.di 
i.t. find the value of Jj'j'. tasB.'dx for radial platies up to and including 
the angle, and then integrate with respect to the ansolM m\.tr«^. \*. "flfii. 
be seen that thcjirocess described above co[responda\Al\v'iiia^oitiKk\». 




' The multipliers used here ate ^aM (he oiiStoti ?int(^sm;% mijlli^Uei 
ihe results are multiplied at Ihe end \>j Wi V> a-V^Q^ ^c" 'i^'*- 
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CALCULATION FOR GZ AT 3cf*. 
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35-402 










30 
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* 


8,54+ 


I.053.63J 








47.986 


8.745,653 


Emei^ed wedge 134,522 Multiplier t 0-3878 




Multiplier* 0-582 Correction for layer 13,50* 


Volume of layer 7,836 cubic feet Corrected moment 3.378, 160 














Volume of displ 


cement 


398,090 



• Multiplier = i X 2 X (i X 30) X (J X o-i74S> ~ o'S^a 
t Multiplier = )t X a X (1 X 30) X (i X 0-1745) = 0-3878 
BG= irgo; sin 30° = 0-5 ; BG sin e = 5-95 feet 





, 










14,766 


>4 


al,>49 


14.640 




29,zSo 


i4,aSo 


i 


7.iaS 



Imtnetsed wedge 550 
Emerged wedge 477 



Area= 10*7 X2 X (J X3o) 
= 20,540 square feet 

C.G. of r»dUI plane on immersed side = -3^ X i = 1-723 feet 
Thickness of layer = -^53l = 0-382 feet 



JVor*. — The TTork oa the prdiminaTy table may be mvicU a\tn'j\A^ *>■) 
using Tcbebycbe/Ts sedioaa : ice Appendix A, 
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We now have to make the correction for the layer. We 
already have the volume of the layer, and whether it has to be 
added or subtracted, and we can readily find the position of 
the centre of gravity of the radial plane. This is done at the 
bottom of the combination table from information obtained on 
the preliminary table. We assume that the centre of gravity 
of the layer is the same distance from ST as the centre of 
gravity of the radial plane, which may be taken as the case, 
unless the thickness of the layer is too great. If the layer 
is thick, a new water-line is put in at thickness found, and the 
area and C.G. of this water-line found. The mean between 
the result of this and of the original plane can then be used. 
The volume of the layer, 7836 cubic feet, is multiplied by the 
distance of its centre of gravity from ST, viz. 1723 feet, giving 
a result of 13,502 in foot-units, />. cubic feet multiplied by 
feet. The correction for the layer is added to or subtracted 
from the uncorrected moment in accordance with the following 
rules : — 

If the immersed wedge is in excess, and the centre of gravity 
of the layer is on the immersed side, the correction for the layer 
has to be subtracted. 

If the immersed wedge is in excess, and the centre of gravity 
of the layer is on the emerged side, the correction for the layer 
has to be cuided. 

If the emerged wedge is in excess, and the centre of gravity 
of the layer is on the emerged side, the correction for the layer 
has to be subtracted. 

If the emerged wedge is in excess, and the centre of gravity 
of the layer is on the immersed side, the correction for the layer 
has to be added. 

We, in this case, subtract the correction for the layer, 
obtaining the true moment of transference of the wedges as 
3,378,160, or V X hK in Atwood's formula. The volume of 
displacement is 398,090 cubic feet; BG is 11-90 feet; sin 30® 
= 0*5. So we can fill in all the items in Atwood's formula — 

or GZ = 2*535 feeX. 
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In arranging the radial planes, it is best to arrange that the 
deck edge comes at a stop point in Simpson's first rule, because 
there is a sudden change of ordinate as the deck edge is passed, 
and for the same reason additional intermediate radial planes 
are introduced near the deck edge. In the case we have been 
considering, the deck edge came at about 30°. The radial 
planes that were used were accordingly at — 

0°, Io^ 2o^ 25°, 3o^ 35°, 4o^ 50°, 60°, 70°, so^ 90^ 

Barnes's method of calculating stability has been very largely 
employed. It was introduced by Mr. F. K. Barnes at the Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects in 1861, and in 187 1 a paper was 
read at the Institution by Sir W. H. White and the late Mr. 
John, giving an account of the extensions of the system, with 
specimen calculations. For further information the student is 
referred to these papers, and also to the work on " Stability," 
by Sir E. J. Reed. At the present time it is not used to any 
large extent, owing to the introduction of the integrator, 
which gives the results by a mechanical process in much less 
time. It will be seen that in using this method to find the 
stability at a given angle, we have to use all the angles up to 
and including that angle at which the stability is required. 
Thus a mistake made in the table at any of the smaller angles 
is repeated right through, and affects the accuracy of the 
calculation at the larger angles. In order to obtain an inde- 
pendent check at any required angle, we can proceed as 

follows :— t^l^^ 

3. Triangular or Direct Method of calculating 
Stability. — Take the body-plan, and draw on the trial plane 
throXigh the centre of the upright water-line at the required 
angle. This may or may not cut off the required displace- 
ment. We then, by the ordinary rules of mensuration, dis- 
cussed in Chapter I., find the area of all such portions as S/L, 
Fig. 77, for all the sections,* and also the position of the centre 
of gravity, g, for each section, thus obtaining the distance S//. 

* The sections are made into simple figures, as triangles axv^ \X9l^^'l\n>xs\^% 
in order to obtain the area and position of C.G. of each.. 
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This is done for both the immersed and emerged wedges. The 
work can then be arranged in tabular form thus : 



Number of 
section. 


Areas. 


Simpson's 
multipliers. 


Products for 
volume. 


Levers as 
SA. 


Products for 

moment about 

ST. 


I 

2 

etc. 


A, 

A, 

etc. 


I 

4 
etc. 


A, 

4A, 
etc. 


Xt 
etc. 


A,:ri 

4AjJf2 

etc. 



S, M, 

The volume of the wedge = Si X ^ common interval 
The moment of wedge about ST = Mi X -^ common interval 

This being done for both wedges, and calculating the area 
of the radial plane, we can find the volume of the layer and the 
uncorrected moment of the wedges. The correction for the 
layer is added or subtracted from this, exactly as in Barnes's 
method, and the remainder of the work follows exactly the 
methods described above for Barnes's method. 

There is the disadvantage about the methods we have 
hitherto described, that we obtain a curve of stability for one 
particular displacement, but it is often necessary to know the 
stability of a ship at very different displacements to the ordinary 
load displacement, as, for example,- in the light condition, or 
the launching condition. The method we are now about to 
investigate enables us to determine at once the curve of stability 
at any given displacement and any assumed position of the 
centre of gravity. 

4. Amsler's Integrator. Cross-curves of Stability. 
— The Integrator is an extension of the instrument we have 
described on p. 77, known as the planimeter. A diagram of 
one form of the integrator is given in Fig. 79. A bar, BB, has 
a groove in it, and the instrument has two wheels which run in 
this groove. W is a balance weight to make the instrument 
run smoothly. There are also three small wheels that run on 
the paper, and a pointer as in the planimeter. By passing the 
pointer round an area, we can find — 

(i) A number which is proportional to the area^ />. a 
function of the area. 
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(2) A function of the moment of the area about the axis 
the bar is set to. ^ 

(3) A function of the moment of inertia of the area about 
the same axis. 

The bar is set parallel to the axis about which moments 
are required, by means of distance pieces. 

(i) is given by the reading indicated by the wheel marked A. 

(2) is given by the reading indicated by the wheel marked M. 

(3) is given by the reading indicated by the wheel marked I. 
The finding of the moment of inertia is not required in our 

present calculation. 

Now let M'LMW represent the body-plan* of a vessel 
inclined to an angle of 30° ; then, as the instrument is set, the 




OF Intigrator.^^ 



Fig. 79. 

axis of moments is the line through S perpendicular to the 
inclined water-line, and is what we have termed ST. What 
we want to find is a line through the centre of buoyancy in the 
inclined position perpendicular to the inclined water-line. By 
passing the pointer of the instrument roimd a section, as 
W'L'M, we can determine its area, and also its moment about 
the axis ST by using the multipliers ; and doing this for all the 
sections m the body, we can determine the displacement and 
also the moment of the displacement about ST.* Dividing the 

' The body-plan is drawn for both sides of the ship — the fore-body in 
black say, and the after-body in red. 

' This is the simplest method, and it is the best for beginners to employ ; but 
certain modifications suggest themselves after experience with the instrument 
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moment by the displacement, we obtain at once the distance 
of the ceijtre of buoyancy in the inclined condition from the 
axis ST. It is convenient in practice to arrange the work in 
a similar manner to that described for the planimeter, p. 79, 
and the following specimen calculation for an angle of 30° will 
illustrate the method employed.' Every instrument has multi- 
pliers for converting the readings of the wheel A into areas, 
and those of the wheel M into moments. The multipliers 
must also take account of the scale used. 



,.™ 


A.^. 


».«..„. 


1 


1 


M 
11 


1 

1 


1 


1 


11 


J 


IniLial readings 

: and 17 

2,4,6,8, 10, 12, 14. and 16 
3. 5. 7. 9. II. '3. and IS 


3.146 
'4.34S 


5649 

5486 


4 


22,596|3I24 
10,9722381 


+~7!6 


\ 


3144 
i486 



33,632 4620 

Multiplier for displacement = 002 
Multiplier for moment = 0*2133 

Displacement = 33,632 x 002 = 672-6 tons 
Moment = 4620 x 0-2133 = 9^5 foot-tons 



'-, = 1-46 feet 



In this case the length of the ship was divided into sixteen 
equal parts, and accordingly Simpson's first rule can be 
employed. The common interval was 8-75 feet. The multi- 
plier for the instrument was yHjf for the areas, and y^ for the 
moments, and, the drawing being on the scale of i inch = 
I foot, the readings for areas had to be multiplied by (4)' =16, 
and for moments by (4)* = 64. The multiplier for displace- 
ment in tons is therefore — 

T^ X 16 X (I X 875) X aV = 0'O2 

" with the 
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and for the moment in foot-tons is — 



40 



1000 



X 64 X (i X 8-7S) X J5 = 0-2133 



We therefore have, assuming that the centre of gravity is at S — 

GZ = T^= 1-46 feet 
672*6 ^ 

Now, this 67 2' 6 tons is not the displacement up to the 
original water-line WL, and we now have to consider a new 
conception, viz. cross-curves of stability. These are the con- 
verse of the ordinary curves of stability we have been consider- 
ing. In these we have the righting levers at a constant 
displacement and varying angles. In a cross-curve we have 
the righting levers for a constant angle, but varying displace- 
ment. Thus in Fig. 79, draw a water-line WL" parallel to 

Cross Curves op Stability. ' 



C.G.m L.W.L. 




3000. 



Tows 



4000. 

DiSPkACKIMKNT. 

Fio. 80. 



sooo 



WL', and for the volume represented by W"ML" find the 
displacement and position of the centre of buoyancy in exactly 
the same way as we have found it for the volume WML'. 
The distance which this centre of buoyancy is from the axis 
gives us the value of GZ at this displacement, supposing the 
centre of gravity is at S. The same process is gone through 
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for one or two more water-lines, and we shall have values of 
GZ at varying displacements at a constant angle. These can 
be set off as ordinates of a curve, the abscissae being the 
displacements in tons. Such a curve is termed the "cross- 
curve of stability " at 30°, and for any intermediate displace- 
ment we can find the value of GZ at 30° by drawing the 
ordinate to the curve at this displacement A similar process 
is gone through for each angle, the same position for the centre 
of gravity being assumed all through, and a series of cross- 
curves obtained. Such a set of cross-curves is shown in 
Fig. 80 for displacements between 3000 and 5000 tons at 
angles of 15°, 30°, 45°, 60°, 75°, and 90°. At any intermediate 
displacement, say at 4600 tons, we can draw the ordinate and 
measure off the values of GZ, and so obtain the ordinates 
necessary to construct the ordinary curve of stability at that 
displacement and assumed position of the centre of gravity. 
The relation between the cross-curves and the ordinary curves 
of stability is clearly shown in Fig. 81. We have four curves 




of stability for a vessel at displacements of 1500, 2000, 2500, 
and 3000 tons. These are placed as shown in perspective. 
Now, through the tops of the ordinates at any given angle we 
can draw a curve, and this will be the cross-curve of stability 
at that angle. 

It will have been noticed (VaV l^Hoas^Qva. croi calculation 
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we have assumed that the centre of gravity is always ^t the 
point S, and the position of this point should be clearly stated 
on the cross-curves. It is evident that the centre of gravity 
cannot always remain in this position, which has only been 
assumed for convenience. The correction necessary can 
readily be made as follows : If G, the centre of gravity, is 
below the assumed position S, then GZ = SZ + SG . sin 0, and 
if G is above S, then GZ = SZ — SG . sin for any angle 6. 
Thus the ordinates are measured from the cross-curves at the 
required displacement, and then, SG being known, SG sin 15°, 
SG sin 30°, etc., can be found, and the correct values of GZ 
determined for every angle. 

Dynamical Stability. — ^The amount of work done by 
a force acting through a given distance is measured by the 
product of the force and the distance through which it acts. 
Thus, a horse exerting a pull of 30,000 lbs. for a mile does — 

30,000 X 1760 X 3 = 158,400,000 foot-lbs. of work 

Similarly, if a weight is lifted, the work done is the product of 
the weight and the distance it is lifted. In the case of a 
ship being inclined, work has to be done on the ship by some 
external forces, and it is not always possible to measure the 
work done by reference to these forces, but we can do so by 
reference to the ship herself. When the ship is at rest, we 
have seen that the vertical forces that act upon the ship are — 

(i) The weight of the ship acting vertically downwards 
through the centre of gravity ; 

(2) The buoyancy acting vertically upwards through the 
centre of buoyancy ; 
these two forces being equal in magnitude. When the ship is 
inclined, they act throughout the whole of the inclination. 
The centre of gravity is raised, and the centre of buoyancy is 
lowered. The weight of the ship has been made to move 
upwards the distance the centre of gravity has been raised, and 
the force of the buoyancy has been made to move downwards 
the distance the centre of buoyancy has been lowered. The 
work done on the ship is equal to the weight multiplied by the 
rise of the centre of gravity added to the force o^ xYv&Xiwo^^xvc.^ 
multiplied by the depression of the centre ot buo^atvc^ \ ox — 
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Work dofie on the ship = weight of the ship multiplied by the 
vertical separation of the centre of gravity and the centre 
of buoyancy. 

This calculated for any given angle of inclination is termed 
" the dynamical stability " at that angle, and is the w6rk that 
has to be expended on the ship in heeling her over to the 
given angle. 

Moseley's Formula for the Dynamical Stability 
at any Given Angle of Inclination. — Let Fig. 67, p. 159, 
represent a vessel heeled over by some external force to the 
angle 0\ gy g' being the centres of gravity of the emerged 
and immersed wedges ; gh, g'h' being drawn perpendicular to 
the new water-line WU, The other points in the figure have 
their usual meaning, BR and GZ being drawn perpendicular 
to the vertical through B'. 

The vertical distance between the centres of gravity and 
buoyancy when inclined at the angle is B'Z. 

The original vertical distance when the vessel is upright 
isBG. 

Therefore the vertical separation is — 

B'Z - BG 
and according to the definition above — 

Dynamical stability = W(B'Z - BG) 
where W = the weight of the ship in tons. 

Now, B'Z = B'R + RZ = B'R + BG . cos ^ 

Now, using V for the volumes of either the immersed wedge 
or the emerged wedge, and V for the volume of displacement 
of the ship, and using the principle given on p. 96, we have — 

vX(gh+g7i')==Y>i B'R 

or B'R = ^^+i:^ 

Substituting in the above value for B'Z, we have— 

3,2 = ^J<M+^ + BG cos e 
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■■■^biUr""" I = WP4±^' - BG(. - COS «,] 

which is known as Mo selef s formula. 

It will be seen that this formula is very similar to Atwood's 
formula (p. 159), and it is possible to calculate it out for varying 
angles by using the tables in Barnes's method of calculating 
stability. It is possible, however, to find the dynamical 
stability of a ship at any angle much more readily if the 
curve of statical stability has been constructed, and the 
method adopted, if the dynamical stability is required, is as 
follows : — 

The dynamical stability of a ship at any given angle 
is equal to the area of the curve of statical 
stability up to that angle (the ordinates of this curve 
being the actual righting moments). 

As the demonstration of this is somewhat difficult, it is 
given in Appendix A. 

To illustrate this principle, take the case of a floating body 
whose section is in the form of a circle, and which floats with 
its centre in the surface of the water. The transverse meta- 
centre of this body must be at the centre of the circular section. 
Let the centre of gravity of the vessel be at G, and the centre 
of buoyancy be at B. Then for an inclination through 90® 
G will rise till it is in the surface of the water, but the centre of 
buoyancy will always remain at the same level, so that the 
dynamical stability at 90° = W X GM. 

Now take the curve of statical stability for such a vessel. 
The ordinate of this curve at any angle ^ = W X GM . sin ^, 
and consequently the ordinates at angles 15° apart will be 
W . GM . sin 0°, W . GM .sin 15°, and so on; or, o, 0*258 
W.GM, 0-5 W.GM, 0707 W.GM, 0866 W.GM, 0-965 
W . GM, and W . GM. If this curve is set out, and its area 
calculated, it will be found that its area is W X GM, which is 
the same as the dynamical stability up to 90°, as found above. 
It should be noticed that the angular interval should not be 
taken as degrees, but should be measured in circular measvw^ 
(see p. 86). The cvrculsLt measure of 15^ is o'26i^. 
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The dynamical stability at any angle depends, therefore, 
on the area of the curve of statical stability up to that angle ; 
and thus we see that the area of the curve of stability is of 
importance as well as the angle at which the ship becomes un- 
stable, because it is the dynamical stability that tells us the 
work that has to be expended to force the ship over. For full 
information on this subject, the student is referred to the 
" Manual of Naval Architecture," by Sir W. H. White, and Sir 
E. J. Reed's work on the " Stability of Ships." 

Examples to Chapter V. 

1. A two-masted cruiser of 5cxx) tons displacement has its centre of 
gravity at two feet above the water-line. It is decided to add a military 
top to each mast. Assuming the weight of each military top with its guns, 
men, and ready-ammunition supply to be 12 tons, with its centre of gravity 
70 feet above the water-line, what will be the effect of this change on — 

(1) The metacentric height of the vessel ? 

(2) The maximum range of stability, assuming the present maximum 

range is 90°, and the tangent to the curve at this point inclined 
at 45° to the base-line ? 
(Scale used, \ inch = i°, J inch = Vo foot GZ.) 

Ans, (i) Reduce 0*325 foot, assuming metacentric curve horizontal ; 
(2) reduce range to about 86}^, assuming no change in cross- 
curves from 5000 to 5024 tons. 

2. The curve of statical stabUity of a vessel has the following values of 
GZ at angular intervals of 15° : o, 0*55, 1*03, 099, 066, 0*24, and — 0*20 
feet. Determine the loss in the range of stability if the C.G. of the ship 
were raised 6 inches. 

Ans, 16°. 

3. Obtain, by direct application of Atwood's formula, the moment of 
stability in foot-tons at angles of 30®, 60®, and 90°, in the case of a prismatic 
vessel 140 feet long and 40 feet square in section, when floating with 
sides vertical at a (kaught of 20 feet, the metacentric height being 2 feet. 

4. A body of square section of 20 feet side and 100 feet long floats with 
one face honzontal in salt water at a draught of 10 feet, the metacentric 
height being 4 inches. Find the dynamical stability at 45°. 

Ans, 171 foot -tons. 

5. Indicate how far a vessel having high bulwarks is benefited by them 
as regards her stability. What precautions should be taken in their 
construction to prevent them becoming a source of danger rather than of 
safety ? 

6. Show from Atwood's formula that a ship is in stable, unstable, or 
neutral equilibrium according as the centre of gravity is below, above, or 
coincident with the transverse metacentre respectively. 

7. A vessel in a given condition displaces 4600 tons, and has the C.G. 
in the 19-feet water-line. The ordinates of the cross-curves at this dis- 
placement, with the C.G. assumed in the 19-feet water-line, measure as 
follows: o'63, 1*38, 2*15, 2-o6, 1-37, 056 feet at angles of 15°, 30°, 

4S° 60^, 7S° and 90° respectively. T\ie meVaiCtTvVivc. height is 2*4 feet. 
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Draw out the curve of stability, and state (i) the angle of maximum 
stability, (2) the angle of vanishing stability, and (3) find the dynamical 
stability at 45° and 90°. 

Ans, (i) 5oJ° ; (2) iooJ° ; (3) 3694, 9650 foot-tons. 

8. A vessel has a metacentric height of 3*4 feet, and the curve of stability 
has ordinates at 15°, 30°, 37^°, 45°, and 60° of 09, 1*92, 2*02, 1*65, and 
— 0*075 ^^^ respectively. Draw out this curve, and state the angle of 
maximum stability and the angle at which the stability vanishes. 

Afts, 35J«>, 59io. 

9. A vessel's curve of stability has the following ordinates at angles of 
15% 30°» 45^ 60°, and 75°, viz. 051, 0*97, 0*90, 0*53, and 008 feet 
respectively. Estimate the influence on the range of stability caused by 
lifting the centre of gravity of the ship o*2 feet. 

Ans. Reduce nearly 6°. 

10. A square box of 18 feet side floats at a constant draught of 6 feet, 
the centre of gravity being in the water-line. Obtain, by direct drawing or 
otherwise, the value of GZ up to 90° at say 6 angles. Draw in the curve 
of statical stability, and check it by finding its area and comparing that 
with the dynamical stability of the box at 90°. 

(Dynamical stability at 90° = 3 X weight of box.) 

11. A vessel fully loaded with timber, some on the upper deck, starts 
from the St. Lawrence River with a list. She has two cross-bunkers extend- 
ing to the upper deck. She reaches a British port safely, with cargo undis- 
turbed, but is now upright. State youi: opinion as to the cause of this. 

12. Show by reference to the curves of stability of box-shaped vessels 
on p. 163 that at the angle at which the deck edge enters the water the 
tangent to the curve makes the maximum angle wiUi the base-line. 

13. The curve of stability of a vessel at angles of 15®, 30**, 45°, 60° 
75°, and 90° show the following values of the righting arm, viz. 0*22, 071, 
1*05, i*02, 0*85, and 0*56 feet respectively, the metacentric height being 
8 inches and the displacement being 4500 tons. Discuss in detail the 
condition and behaviour of the ship if 200 tons were removed from a hold 
17 feet below the centre of gravity. 

{Assume thai the cross curves from 4300 to 4500 tons are all parallel to 
the base-line.) 



CHAPTER VI. 

CALCULATION OF WEIGHTS— STRENGTH OF BUTT 

CONNECTIONS. 

Calculations of Weights. — We have discussed in 
Chapter I. the ordinary rules of mensuration employed in find- 
ing the areas we deal with in ship calculations. For any 
given uniform plate we can at once determine the weight 
if the weight per square foot is given. For iron and steel 
plates of varying thicknesses, the weight per square foot is 
given on p. 36. For iron and steel angles and y bars of 
varying sizes and thicknesses tables are calculated, giving the 
weight per lineal foot. Such a table is given on p. 189 for 
steel angles, etc., the thicknesses being in g^ths of an inch. It 
is the Admiralty practice to specify angles, bars, etc., not in thick- 
ness, but in weight per lineal foot. Thus an angle bar 3" x 3" 
is specified to weigh 7 lbs. per lineal foot, and a Z t>ar 6" x 
32" ^ 3" is specified to weigh 15 lbs. per lineal foot. When the 
bars are specified in this way, reference to tables is unnecessary. 
The same practice is employed with regard to plates, the thick- 
ness being specified as so many pounds to the square foot. 

If we have given the size of an angle bar and its thick- 
ness, we can determine its weight per foot as follows : Assume 
the bar has square comers, and is square at the root, then, if 
a and b are the breadth of the flanges m inches, and / is the 
thickness in inches, the length of material / inches thick in the 

section is (dr + ^ — /) inches, or feet : and if the bar 

^ ' 12 

is of iron, the weight per lineal foot is — 

( J X 40 X / lbs. 
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If the bar is of steel, the weight psr lineal foot is — 

fa + b-t\ „ .,, 

y—^^ ) X 40-8 X /lbs. 

Thus a 3" X 3" X f" steel angle bar would weigh 7*17 lbs., 
and a steel angle bar 3" x 3" of 7 lbs. per foot would be 
slightly less than f inch thick. 

It is frequently necessary to calculate the weight of a 
portion of a ship's structure, having given the particulars of 
its construction; thus, for instance, a bulkhead, a deck, 
or the outer bottom plating. In any casej the first step must 
bft to find the area of plating and the lengths of angle bars. 
The weight of the net area of the plating will not give us the 
total weight of the plating, because we have to allow for butt 
straps, laps, rivet-heads, and in certain cases liners. The method 
employed to find the allowance in any given case is to take a 
sample plate and find what percentage the additions come to 
that affect this plate, and to use this percentage as an addition 
to the net weight found for the whole. To illustrate this, take 
the following example : — 

A deck surface of 10,335 square feet is to be covered with j^-inch 
steel plating, worked flush, jointed with single-riveted edges and butts. 
Find the weight of the deck, allowing 3 per cent for rivet-heads. 

^-inch steel plates are 1275 lbs. per square foot, so that the net 
weight is — 

2240 *' 

Now, assume an average size for the plates, say 16' X 4'. J-inch rivets 
will probably be used, and the width of the edge strip and butt strap will 
be about 5 inches. The length round half the edge of the plate is 20 feet, 
and the area of the strap and lap belopging to this plate is — 

20 X A = 8*33 square feet 

The percentage of the area of the plate is therefore — 

8*33 

-7^ X icx> = 13 per cent 
04 

Adding also 3 per cent, for rivet-heads, the total weight is 68*4 tons. 

It is usual to add 3 per cent, to allow for the weight of rivet- 
heads. For lapped edges and butt straps^ both double riveted, 
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the percentage ^ comes to about 10 per cent, for laps, 5^ per cent, 
for butt straps, and 3 per cent, for liners as ordinarily fitted to 
the raised strakes of plating. No definite rule can be laid 
down, because the percentage must vary according to the 
particular scantlings and method of working the plating, etc., 
specified. 

The length of stiffeners or beams required for a given area 
can be very approximately determined by'dividing the area in 
square feet by the spacing of the stififeners or beams in feet. 
For wood decks, 3 per cent, can be added for fastenings. 

Example. — The beams or a deck are 3 feet apart, and weigh 22 lbs. 
per foot run ; the deck plating weighs 10 lbs. per square foot, and this is 
covered by teak planking 3 inches thick. Calculate the weight of a part 
54 feet. long by 10 feet wide of this structure, including fastenings. 

{S. and A, Exam. 1897.) 

Net area of deck = 54 x 10 = 540 
Add for butts and laps 7 per cent. = 37 '8 

. 577*8 
(Assume single-riveted butt straps and single-riveted laps.) 

Weight of plating = 577*8 X 10 

= 5778 lbs. 
Running feet of beams = ^ j^ = 180 

Weight of beams = 180 x 22 

= 3960 lbs.* 
Total weight of plating and beams = 9,738 lbs. 
Add 3 per cent, for rivet-heads = 292 „ 

10,030 „ 



Weight of teak » = 540 X *; = 7155 lbs. 
Add 3 per cent, for fastenings = 215 ,, 

Weight of wood deck 7370 „ 



Summary, 

Plating and beams 10,030 lbs. 

Wood deck 7»370 i> 

Total ... 17,400 „ = 7*8 tons. 



* A number of percentages worked out for various thicknesses, etc., 
will be found in Mr. Mackrow's " Pocket Book." 

' No allowance made for beam arms, which should be done if a. Y(ViQ\& 
deck is calculated. 

' Teak taken as S3 lbs. per cubic foot. 
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Use of Curves. — For determining the weight of some of 
the portions of a ship, the use of curves is found of very great 
assistance. Take, for instance, the transverse framing of a ship. 
For a certain length this framing will be of the same character, 
as, for example, in a battleship, within the double bottom, 
where the framing is fitted intercostally between the longi- 
tudinals. We take a convenient number of sections, say the 
sections on the sheefr drawing, and calculate the weight of the 
complete frame at each section. Then along a base of length 
set up ordinates at the sections, of lengths to represent the 
calculated weights of the frames at the sections. Through the 
spots thus obtained draw a curve, which should be a fair line. 
The positions of the frames being placed on, the weight of each 
frame can be obtained by a simple measurement, and so the 
total weight of the framing determined. The curve AA in 
Fig. 82 gives a curve as constructed in this way for the transverse 
framing below armour in the double bottom of a battleship. 
Before and abaft the double bottom, where the character of the 
framing is different, curves are constructed in a similar manner. 

Weight of Outer Bottom Plating. — The first step 
necessary is to determine the area we have to deal with. We 




Fig. 89. 



can construct a curve of girths, as BB, Fig. 82 ; but the area given 

by this curve will not give us the area of the plating, because 

although the surface is deveVo^^ m z. XxaxNsverse direction 
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there is no development in a longitudinal direction. (Strictly 
speaking, the bottom surface of a ship is an undevelopable 
surface.) The extra area due to the slope of the level lines is 
allowed for as follows : In plate I., between stations 3 and 4, 
a line fg is drawn representing the mean slope of all the level 
lines. Then the ordinate of the curve of girths midway 
between 3 and 4 stations is increased in the ratio ^ : h. This 
done all along the curve will give us a new modified curve of 
girths, as B'B', Fig. 82, and the area given by this cun^e will give 
a close approximation to the area of the outer bottom of the 
ship. This is, of course, a net area without allowing for butt 
straps or laps. Having a modified curve of girths for the 
whole length, we can separate it into portions over which the 
character of the plating is the same. Thus, in a vessel built 
under Lloyd's rules, the plating is of certain thickness for one- 
half the length amidships, and the thickness is reduced before 
and abaft. Also, in a battleship, the thickness of plating is the 
same for the length of the double bottom, and is reduced 
forward and aft. The curves AA and BB, Fig. 82, are con- 
structed as described above for a length of 244 feet. 

Weight of Hull. — By the use of these various methods, 
it is possible to go right through a ship and calculate the 
weight of each portion of the structure. These calculable 
portions for a battleship are — 

(i) Skin-plating and plating behind armour. 

(2) Inner bottom plating. 

(3) Framing within double bottom, below armour, behind 
armour, and above armour. Outside double bottom, below 
and above the protective deck. 

(4) Steel and wood decks, platforms, beams. 

(5) Bulkheads, 

(6) Topsides. 

There are, however, a large number of items that cannot be 
directly calculated, and their weights must be estimated by 
comparison with the weights of existing ships. Such items 
are stem and stem posts, shaft brackets, engine and boiler 
bearers, rudder, pumping and ventilation arrangemetvV^, ^^-ax^^ 
paint, ctmentf £ttings, etc, 

o 
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It is, however, a very laborious calculation to determine 
the weight of the hull of a large ship by these means ; and 
more often the weight is estimated by comparison with the 
ascertained weight of existing ships. The following is one 
method of obtair^ing the weight of steel which would be used in 
the construction of a vessel : The size of the vessel is denoted 
by the product of the length, breadth, and depth, and for known 
ships the weight of steel is found to be a certain proportion of 
this number, the proportion varying with the type of ship. 
The coefficients thus obtained are tabulated, and for a new ship 
the weight of steel can be estimated by using a coefficient 
which has been obtained for a similar type of ship. The weight 
of wood and outfit can be estimated in a similar manner. 

Another method is described by Mr. J. Johnson, M.I.N.A., 
in the TranscLctions of the Institution of NavcU Architects for 
1897, in which the sizes of vessels are represented by Lloyd's 
longitudinal number^ modified as follows : In three-decked 
vessels, the girths and depths are measured to the upper deck 

' Lloyd's numbers — 

1. The scantlings and spacing of the frames, reversed frames, and floor- 
plates, the thickness of bulkheads and the diameter of pillars are regulated 
by numbers, which are produced as follows : — 

2. For one and two decked vessels, the number is the sum of the 
measurements in feet arising from the addition of the half-moulded breadth 
of the vessel at the middle of the length, the depth firom the upper part of 
the keel to the top of the upper-deck beams, with the normal round-up, 
and the girth of the half midship frame section of the vessel, measured from 
the centre line at the top of the keel to the upper-deck stringer plate. 

3. For three-deck steam-vessels, the number is produced by the 
deduction of 7 feet from the sum of the measurements taken to the top of 
the upper-deck beams. 

4. For spar-decked vessels and awning-decked steam-vessels, the 
number is the sum of the measurements in feet taken to the top of the main- 
deck beams, as described for vessels having one or two decks. 

5. The scantlings of the keel, stem, stern-frame, keelson, and stringer 
plates, the thickness of the outside plating and deck ; also the scantlings 
of the angle bars on beam stringer plates, and keelson and stringer angles 
in hold, are governed by the loftgitudinal number obtained by multiplying 
that which regulates the size of the f^rames, etc., by the length of the vessel. 

The measurements for regulating the above scantling numbers are taken 
as follows : — 

I. The length is measured from the after part of the stem to the fore part 
of the stem-post on the range of the upper-deck beams in one, two, and 
three decked and spar-decked vessels, but on the range of main-deck beams 
in awning-decked vessels. 

In vessels where the stem foims a cwls^alei, \!tv&\wv^\s»\!aftasated from 
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without deducting 7 feet. In spar and awning-deck vessels, 
the girths are measured to the spar or awning decks respec- 
tively. In one, two, and well-decked vessels, the girths and 
depths are taken in the usual way. Curves are drawn for each 
type of vessel, ordinates being the weight of iron or steel in 
tons for vessels built to the highest class at Lloyd's or Veritas, 
and abscissae being IJoyd's longitudinal number modified as 
above. These curves being constructed for ships whose weights 
are known, it is a simple matter to determine the weight for a new 
ship of given dimensions. For further information the student 
is referred to the paper in volume 39 of the Transactions, 

To calculate the Position of the Centre of Gravity 
of a Ship. — ^We have already seen in Chapter III. how to find 
the C.G. of a completed ship by means of the inclining experi- 
ment, and data obtained in this way are found very valuable in 
estimating the position of the C.G. of a ship that is being 
designed. It is evident that the C.G. of a ship when com- 
pleted should be in such a position as to obtain the metacentric 
height considered necessary, and also to cause the ship to float 
correctly at her designed trim. Suppose, in a given ship, the C.G, 
of the naked hull has been obtained from the inclining experi- 
ment (that is, the weights on board at the time of the experi- 
ment that do not form part of the hull are set down and their 
positions determined, and then the weight and position of the 
C.G. of the hull determined by the rules we have dealt with in 
Chapter III.). The position of the C.G. of hull thus determined 
is placed on the midship section, and the ratio of the distance 
of the C.G. above the top of keel to the total depth from the 
top of keel to the top of the uppermost deck amidships will 

the place where the upper-deck beam line would intersect the after edge of 
stem if it were produced in the same direction as the part below the 
cutwater. 

2. The breadth in all cases is the greatest moulded breadth of the vessel. 

3. The depth in one and two decked vessels is taken from the upper 
part of the keel to the top of the upper-deck beam at the middle of the 
length, assuming a normal round-up of beam of a quarter of an inch to a 
foot of breadth. In spar-decked vessels and awning-decked vessels, the 
depth is taken from the upper part of. the keel to the top of the main-d^OvL 
beam at the middle of the length, with the above iiOima\ lovrndL-w,"^ ctl 
beam. 
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give us a ratio that can be used in future ships of similar type 
for determining the position of the C.G. of the hull. . Thus, in 
a certain ship the C.G. of hull was 20*3 feet above keel, the 
total depth being 34*4 feet The above ratio in this case is 
therefore 0*59, and for a new ship of similar type, of depth 39*5 
feet, the C.G. of hull would be estimated at 39*5 Xo'59, or 23*3 
feet above the keel. For the fore-and-aft position, a similar ratio 
may be obtained between the distance of the C.G. abaft the 
middle of length and the length between perpendiculars. In- 
formation of this character tabulated for known ships is found 
of great value in rapidly estimating the position of the C.G. 
in a new design. 

For a vessel of novel type, it is, however, necessary to cal- 
culate the position of the C.G.^ and this is done by combining 
together all the separate portions that go to form the hull. 
Each item is dealt with separately, and its C.G. estimated as 
closely as it is possible, both vertically and in a fore-and-aft 
direction. These are put down in tabular form, and the total 
weight and position of the C.G. determined. 

In estimating the position of the C.G. of the bottom plating, 
we proceed as follows: First determine the position of the 
C.G. of the several curves forming the half-girth at the various 
stations. This is not generally at the half-girth up, but is some- 
where inside or outside the line of the curve. Fig. 83 represents 
the section AB at a certain station. The curve is divided into 
four equal parts by dividers, and the C.G. of each of these parts 
is estimated as shown. The centres of the first two portions 
are joined, and the centres of the two top portions are joined 
as shown. The centres of these last-drawn lines, ^1, ^g, are 
joined, and the centre of the line g^g^^ \\z, G, is the C.G. of 
the line forming the curve AB, and GP is the distance from the 
L.W.L. This done for each of the sections will enable us to 
put a curve, CC in Fig. 82, of distances of C.G. of the half- 
girths from the L.W.L. ^ We then proceed to find the C.G. of 
the bottom plating as indicated in the following table. The 
area is obtained by putting the half-girths (modified as already 

' This assumes the platmg oC constant thickness. Plates which are 
thicker, as at keel, bilge, and siveet, ctjv\>^ «\\o^^Iq.x ^\er«^\d&. 
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xplained) through Simpson's rule. These products are then 
lultiplied in the ordinary way to find the fore-and-aft position 
•f the C.G. of the plating, and also by the distances of the C.G. 




Fig. 83.* 

»f the sections below the L.W.L., which distances are measured 
)ff from the curve CC and are placed in column 6. The 
emainder of the work does not need any further explanation. 

Calculation for Area and Position of C.G. of Bottom Plating 

FOR a Length of 244 Feet. 



Modified 
half-girths. 


Simpson's 
multipliers. 


Products. 


Multiples 
for leverage. 


Products. 


C.G. from 
L.W.L. 


Products. 


41*5 
511 

530 

49*6 
37*5 


I 
4 

2 

4 

I 


415 

204-4 

io6-o 

198-4 
37*5 


3 

I 



* 
I 

2 


83-0 
204-4 

287-4 

198-4 
75 'O 


l8*I 
21-6 

22*2 

21-3 
19-0 


751 

4»4i5 

2»354 

4,226 
712 



587-8 



14-0 



12,458 



* The C.G. of wood sheathing, if fitted, can be oblame^ ^lota. >^\^ 
igure by setting off normally to the curve from G the ba\i-l\i\cViits& ol >iafc 
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Common interval = 6i feet 
Area both sides = 587'8 x ^ X 6i x a 
= 23,904 square feet 
C.G. abaft middle of length of plating = ^^ x 61 

= I '45 feet 

587-8 
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Water 


25 
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300 


PiovisioDS 


30 


4;5 


13S 






25-0 7SO 






Officers' stores 






30 






-1 — 


1250 


1^875 


Officets,men,and eflects 


30 






6'Q 


iSo 


5 5 'o 1650 






Cables 


30 


H-o 








85-02550 






Anchors 








15-0 


150 


90-O 900 






Masls, yards, elc. ... 


25 






4S-0 


1125 




TO 


'75 


Boats 


















Warrant officers' stores 




'■5 


30 — 




6501300 






Armament 


'7!i 






7C0 




50 


87s 


Machinery 


450 




iSoo — 






330 


14,850 




so 


0'5 


25 - 






70'D 


3.500 


Coals ... 


30o;o'z 


60 — 




3-0 900 






Protective deck 


2.0- 


— 1-5 


315 




15-0 


3,150 


Hatl 


.250p 


— '"5 


i»7S 


~ ~ 


"■5|(4.37S 


Total 


2630 2300 4555 8050 


39.300 












2300 








8,050 



C.G. above L.W.L. ■- 
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Calculation for C.G. of a Completed Vessel.— By the 
use of the foregoing methods we can arrive at an estimate of 
the weight of hull, and also of the position of its C.G. relative 
to a horizontal plane, as the L.W.P., and to a vertical athwart- 
ship plane, as the midship section. To complete the ship for 
service, there have to be added the equipment, machinery, etc., 
and the weights of these are estimated, as also the positions of 
their centres of gravity. The whole is then combined in a 
table, and the position of the C.G. of the ship in the completed 
condition determined. 

The preceding is such a table as would be prepafed for a 
small protected cruiser. It should be stated that the table is 
not intended to represent any special ship, but only the type of 
calculation. 

The total weight is 2630 tons, and the C.G. is o'86 foot 
above the L.W.L. and 11 '88 feet abaft the middle of length. 
The sheer drawing enables us to determine the position of the 
transverse metacentre, and the estimated GM. is found to be 
2*1 1 feet. The centre of buoyancy calculated from the sheer 
drawing should also be, if the ship is to trim correctly, at a 
distance of 1 1 '88 feet abaft the middle of length. 

Strength of Butt Fastenings. — Fig. 84 represents two 
plates connected together by an ordinary treble-riveted butt 
strap. The spacing of the rivets in the line of holes nearest 
the butt is such that the joint can be caulked and made water- 
tight, and the alternate rivets are left out of the row of holes 
farthest from the butt. Such a connection as this could con- 
ceivably break in five distinct ways — 

1. By the whole of the rivets on one side of the butt 
shearing. 

2. By the plcUe breaking through the line of holes, A A, 
farthest from the butt. 

3. By the butt strap breaking through the line of holes, BB, 
nearest the butt. 

4. By the plate breaking through the middle row of holes, 
CC, and shearing the rivets in the line AA. 

5. By the strap breaking through the middle 10^ o^ VicX'^'s*^ 
CC, and shearing the rivets in the line BB. 
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It is impossible to make such a connection as this equal to 

the strength of the unpunched plate, because, although we might 



i 



4-^ 



r 



put in a laiger number of rivets and thicken up the butt strap, 




there would still remain the line of weakness of the plale 
through the line of holes, A.i*L, fsLtthest ftota the butt. 
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The most efficient form of strap to connect two plates 
together would be as shown in Fig 85, of diamond shape. 
Here the plate is only weakened to the extent of one rivet-hole. 
Such an efficient connection as this is not required in ship con- 
struction, because in all the plating we have to deal with, such 
as stringers and outer bottom-plating, the plate is necessarily 
weakened by the holes required for its connection to the 
beam or frame, and it is unnecessary to make the connection 
stronger than the plate is at a line of holes for connecting it 
to the beam or frame. In calculating the strength of a butt 
connection, therefore, we take as the standard strength the 
strength through the line of holes at a beam or frame, 
and we so arrange the butt strap that the strength by any 
of the modes of fracture will at least equal this standard 
strength. 

Experimental Data. — Before we can proceed to calcu- 
late the strength of these butt connections, we must have some 
experimental data as to the tensile strength of plates and the 
shearing strength of rivets. The results of a series of experi- 
ments were given by Mr. J. G. Wildish at the Institution of 
NaVal Architects in 1885, and the following are some of the 
results given : — 

Shearing Strength of Rivets in Tons. 

(Fan heads and countersunk points.) 

Single shear. Double shear. 

J inch iron rivets in iron plates lO'o 18 

5 I . • I sieci ,, ... ... ... ^4 ^"^ 

^ inch steel „ ,, >, Il*5 2i'2 

fl I) »f >» » ••• ••• ••• '5 ^5 

1*0 if it ft )> ••• ••• ••• 20 25 

It will be noticed that the shearing strength of the steel 
rivets of varying sizes is very nearly proportionate to the sec- 
tional area of the rivets. Taking the shearing strength of a 
J-inch steel rivet to be 11*5 tons, the strength proportionate to 
the area would be for a f-inch steel rivet, 15 '6 tons, and for a 
I -inch steel rivet 20:4 tons. Also, we see that the dowXA^ ^^^-aci 
of a rivet is about j'8 times the single shear. 
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The following results were given as the results of tests of 
mild steel plates : — 

Unpunched 28 J tons per square inch. 

\\o\t.z punched 22 ,, ,, 

or a depreciation of 22 per cent 

Holes drilled 29J tons per square inch. 

Holes punched small, and the hole then ) ^n 
countersunk ••• J " '* 

The following give the strength of the material of the plates 
after being connected together by a butt strap : — 

Holes punched the full size, the ) ^ . , 

. , , . . , \ 2A'Q tons per square mch. 

nvets havmg snap pomts ) ^ '^ ^ 

Holes punched small and then coun- ' 

tersunk, the rivets being pan- - 28*9 „ „ 

head, with countersunk points 

It appears, from the above results, that if a plate has the 
holes drilled or has them punched and countersunk in the 
ordinary way as for flush riveting, the strength of the material 
is fully maintained. Also that, although punching holes in a 
plate reduces the strength from 28^ to 22 tons per square inch, 
a reduction of 22 per cent., yet when connected by a butt strap, 
and riveted up, the strength rises to 24*9 tons per square inch, 
which is only 12 per cent, weaker than the unpunched plate, the 
process of riveting strengthening the plate. 

In an ordinary butt-strap, with the holes spaced closely 
together in order to obtain a water-tight pitch for the rivets, it 
is found that the punching distresses the material in the neigh-, 
bourhood of the holes, and the strength is materially reduced, 
as we have seen above. If, however, the butt strap is annealed 
after punching, the full strength of the material is restored. It 
is the practice, in ships built for the British Admiralty, for all 
butt straps of important structural plating to have the holes 
drilled or to be annealed after punching.^ In either case the 

* In ships built for the British Admiralty^ for plating which forms an 

important feature in the general structural strength, such as the inner and 

outer bottom plating, deck plating, deck stringers, etc., the butt straps 

must have the holes drilled, ot be axuveaXe^ ^iVtx V\ie. boles are punched. 
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strength is restored. For ships built to the rules of Lloyd's 
Register, butt straps above ^ of an inch in thickness are 
annealed or the holes rimed after punching.^ 

In our calculations of the strength of butt straps, we there- 
fore can assume that the strength of the material between the 
rivet-holes is the same as the strength of the material of the 
unpunched plate. 

Again, the plating, in the cases we have to deal with, has 
the riveting flush on the outside, and the holes are made with 
a countersink for this purpose. Here also we can assume that 
the strength of the material is the same as the strength of the 
material of the unpunched plate. 

The specified tests for the tensile strength of steel plates 
are as follows : — 

For ships built for the British Admiralty, not less than 26 
and not more than 30 tons per square inch of section. 

For ships built to the rules of Lloyd's Register, not less 
than 28 and not more than 32 tons per square inch of 
section. 

The plates tested above showed a tensile strength of 28^ 
tons per square inch, or nearly midway between the limits laid 
down by the British Admiralty. It seems reasonable, there- 
fore, in calculating the ultimate strength of riveted joints, to 
take as the strength of the material the minimum strength to 
which it has to be tested. Thus, in a ship built for the British 
Admiralty, we can use 26 tons as the strength per square inch 
of section, and in a ship built imder Lloyd's rules, we can use 
28 tons per square inch of section. 

The following two examples will illustrate the methods 
adopted in calculating the strength of butt fastenings : ^ — 

In such bottom plating, the countersunk holes must be punched about 
\ inch less in diameter than the rivets which are used, the enlargement of 
the holes being made in the countersinking, which must in all cases be 
carried through the whole thickness of the plates. 

* In ships built to the rules of Lloyd's Register^ stringer plates, sheer- 
strokes, garboard strakes, and all butt straps, when above JJ of an inch in 
thickness, are carefully annealed, or the holes sufficiently rimed after 
punching, to remove the injurious effect of the punching. 
^ Admiraltj tests, etc., adopted. 
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I. A steel stringer plate is 48 inches broad and t^ inch thick. Sketch 
the fastenings in a beam and at a butt, and show by calculations that the 
butt connection is a good one. 

{S. and A, Exam., 1897.) 
^ For a fj-inch plate we shall require f-inch rivets, and settin|j these out 
at the beam, we require 9 rivets, as shown in Fig. 84. The efifective breadth 
of the plate througn this line of holes is therefore — 

48 — 9(f) = 41 J inches 

and the strength is — 

4^1 X fg X 26 = 470 tons 

and this is the standard strength that we have to aim at in designing the 
butt strap. 

(i) As regards the number of rivets. The shearing strength of a f-inch 
rivet being ii'5 tons, the ntmiber of rivets necessary to equal the standard 
strength of 470 tons is — 



fj~ = 40-8, say 41 nvets 



If we set out the rivets in the strap as shown in Fig. 84, leaving the 
alternate rivets out in the line AA, it will be found that exactly 41 rivets 
is obtained, with a four-diameter pitch. So that, as regards the number of 
rivets the butt connection is a good one. 

(2) The strength of the plate in the line AA is the same as at the beam, 
the same number of rivet-holes being punched in each case. . 

(3) If the strap is fg inch thick, the strength of the strap in the line BB 
is given by — 

{48 - i6(i)} X A X 26 = 410 tons 

This is not sufficient, and the strap must be thickened up. If made ^ inch 
thick, the strength is — 

{48 - 16(f)} X 1 X 26 = 468 

which is very nearly equal to the standard strength of 470 tons. 

(4) The shear of the 9 rivets in the line A A is 103*5 tons, so that the 
strength of the plate through the line of holes CC and the shear of the 
rivets in the line AA are — 

410-1- 103-5 = 513-5 to"^ 

(5) Similarly, the strength of the strap through the line CC and the 
shear of the rivets in the line BB are— 

468 + 184 = 652 tons 

The ultimate strengths of the butt connection in the five different ways it 
might break are therefore 471 J, 470, 468, 513^, 652 tons respectively, and 
thus the standard strength of 470 tons is maintained for all practical 
purposes, and consequently the butt connection is a good one. 

2. If it were required to so join two plates as to make the strength at 
the butt as nearly as possible /ec\\ial to that of the unpierced plates, what 
kind of butt strap would you ia.dopt^ 
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Supposing the plates to be of mild steel 36 inches wide and \ inch thick, 
give the diameter, disposition, and pitch of rivets necessary in the strap. 

{S. and A. Exam.^ 1895.) 

The first part of this question has been already dealt with on p. 201. 
To lessen the number of rivets, it is best to use a double butt strap, as 
Fig. 85, so as to get a double shear of the rivets. Each of the butt straps 
should be slightly thicker than the half-thickness of the plate, say f^g inch. 

The standard strength to work up to is that of the plate through the 
single rivet-hole at the comer of the strap, f-inch rivets being used, the 
standard strength is — 

(36 - I) X 1 X 26 = 457 tons 

The single shear of a |-inch rivet is 15} tons, and the double shear may be 
taken as — 

15*25 X I'S = 27I tons 

and consequently the least number of rivets required each side of the 
butt is — 

-l^Z. = i6'6, say 17 rivets 
27-5 

The strength of the plate along the slanting row of holes furthest from 
the butt must be looked into. The rivets here are made with a water-tight 
pitch, say from 4 to 4^ diameters. If we set out the holes for a strap 2 feet 
wide, it will be found that the strength is below the standard. A strap 
3 feet wide will, however, give a strength through this line of about 465 
tons, which is very near the required 457 tons. There are 13 rivets along 
the edge of the strap, and the inside may be filled in as shown, giving a 
total number of rivets, each side of the butt, of 19. 



Examples to Chapter VI. 

1. The area of the outer bottom plating of a ship, over which the 
plating is worked 25 lbs. per square foot, is 23,904 square feet, lapped 
edges and butt straps, bom double-riveted. Estimate the difference in 
weight due to working the plating with average-sized plates 20' X 4J', or 
with the average size 12' X 3'. 

Ans, About 20 tons. 

2. Steel angle bars 3I" X 3" are specified to be %\ lbs. per lineal foot 
instead of ^ inch thick. Determine the saving of weight per 100 lineal 
feet. 

Afts. ^2 lbs. 

3. Determine the weight per lineal foot of a steel T-^*r 5" x 4" X J". 

Afis. 14*45 Jhs. 

4. For a given purpose, angle bars of iron 5" X 3" X yV or of steel 
5" X 3" X 4" can be used. Find the saving of weight per 100 feet if steel 
is adopted. 

Afts. 95 lbs. 

5. A mast 96 feet in length, if made of iron, is at its greatest diameter, 
viz. 32 inches, 1^ inch thick, and has three angle stiffeners, 5" X 3" X ft". 
For the same diameter, it made of steel, the thickness is (J inch, with three 
angle stiffeners 5" x 3" X |j". Estimate the difference in \ve\^\.. 

Ans, aSoxxV \ Vow. 
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6. At a given section of a ship the following is the form : The lengths of 
ordinates 3 feet apart are 19-6, 18-85, 17*8, 16*4, 14*5, II '8, 735, and 
i*o feet respectively. Estimate the vertical position of the centre of 
gravity of the curve forming the section, supposing it is required to find the 
vertical position of the centre of gravity of the bottom plating of uniform 
thickness. 

Ans, About 12J feet from the top. 

7. The half-girths of the inner bottom of a vessel at intervals of 5 1 feet 
are 26*6, 29*8, 32*0, 32*8, and 31*2 feet respectively, and the centres of 
gravity of these half-girths are 1 8 '6, 20*6, 21*2, 20*0, 17 '4 feet respeptively 
below the L.W.L. Determine the area of the inner bottom and the 
position of its centre of gravity both longitudinally and vertically. If the 
plating is of 15 lbs. to the square foot, what would be the weight, allowing 
14^ per cent, for butts, laps, and rivet-heads. 

Ans. 12,655 square feet ; 105 feet from finer end, 20 feet below the 
L.W.L. ; 97 tons. 

8. The whole ordinates of the boundary of a ship's deck are 6*5, 24, 
29i 32, 33'5» 33'5> 33'5» 3^, 30» 27, and 6*5 feet respectively, and the 
common interval between them is 21 feet. 

The deck, with the excei>tion of 350 square feet, is covered with f inch 
steel plating worked flush jointed, with single riveted edges and butts. 
Find the weight of the plating, including straps and fastenings. 

Ans. 45 tons. 

9. A teak deck, 2j inches thick, is supported on beams spaced 4 feet 
apart, and weighing 15 pounds per foot run. Calculate the weight of a 
middle-line portion of this deck (including fastenings and beams) 24 feet 
long and 10 feet wide. Ans, 1*65 tons nearly. 

10. Taking the net weight of outer bottom plating of a vessel as 1000 
tons, estimate the saving of weight if the average size of plates is 20 feet 
by 5 feet as against 18 feet by 3I feet. (Butt-straps double riveted, lapped 
edges double riveted, J-inch rivets.) Ans, 43 tons about. 

11. A longitudinal W.T. bulkhead is bounded at its upper edge by a 
level deck (having 9-inch beams, 4 feet apart) and at its lower edge by the 
inner bottom. The depths of the bulkhead at ordinates 61 feet apart are, 
commencing from forward, 9*0, 167, 19*3, 15*4, 9*5 feet respectively. 
The plating of the bulkhead is 15 lbs. per square foot worked vertically, 
single riveted, and the stiffening consists of Z bars of 12 lbs. per foot 
spaced 4 feet apart with intermediate angles of 7 lbs. per foot. There is 
a single boundary bar of 8*5 lbs. per foot. 

Calculate (i) the weight of the bulkhead. 

„ (2) the distance of C.G. from forward end. 

„ (3) the distance of C.G. below the deck. 

Ans, (i) 39 tons ; (2) 120-5 ^et ; (3) 8 feet. 

12. The half ordinates of upper deck of a ship 360 feet long are (1)0; 
(2) 9'4; (3) l6-2; (5) 244; (7) 28-8; (9) 31-2; (II) 32-4; (13) 32-2; 
(15) 31*5 ; (17) 29 6; (19) 24-6 ; (20) 20*1 ; (21) 138. Over the midship 
portion (7) to (15) the beams are 24J lbs. per foot, 4 feet apart, and the 
plating is 20 lbs, per square foot, with single-riveted edge-strips and 
double-riveted butt-straps. At the ends the beams are 24$ lbs., 3 feet 
apart, completely covered with plating 10 lbs. per square foot, lapped and 
single riveted. The boundary bar is 3 inches by 3 J inches of 8 J lbs. per 
foot, and the deck is completely planked with 3-inch teak. Find total 
weighty neglecting hatches, etc. Ans, 307 tons about. 



CHAPTER VII. 

STRAINS EXPERIENCED BY SHIPS— CURVES OF LOADS, 
SHEARING FORCE, AND BENDING MOMENT— EQUJ- 
VALENT GIRDER. 

Strains experienced by Ships. — The strains to which ships 
are subjected may be divided into two classes, viz. — 

1. Structural strains^ />. strains which affect the structure 
of the ship considered as a whole. 

2. Local strains, i,e, strains which affect particular portions 
of the ship. 

1. Structural Strains, — These may be classified as 
follows : — 

(a) Strains tending to caiuse the ship to bend in a fore-and- 
aft direction. 

(b) Strains tending to change the transverse form of the 
ship. 

{c) Strains due to the propulsion of the vessel, either by 
steam or sails. 

2. Local Strains. — ^These may be classified as follows : — 
{a) Panting strains. 

(b) Strains due to heavy local weights, as masts, engines, 
armour, guns, etc. 

(c) Strains caused by the thrust of the propellers. 
{d) Strains caused by the attachment of rigging. 
(e) Strains due to grounding. 

We will now deal with some of these various strains to 
which a ship may be subjected in a little more detail. 

Longitudinal Bending Strains, — A ship may be regarded as 
a large beam or girder, subject to bending in a fore-and-aft 
direction. The support of the buoyancy and tVve ^\?Xf^\x>L\av\ 
of weight vary considerably along the lenglYi oi a s\v\^^ ^n^xv 
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when floating in still water. Take a ship and imagine she is 
cut by a number of transverse sections, as in Fig. Z(), Each 
of the portions has its weight, and each has an upward support 
of buoyancy. But in some of the portions the weight exceeds 
the buoyancy, and in others the buoyancy exceeds the weight. 
The total buoyancy of all the sections must, of course, equal the 
total weight. Now imagine that there is a water-tight bulkhead 
at each end of each of these portions, and the ship is actually 
cut at these sections. Then the end portions (i) and (5) have 
considerable weight but small displacement, and consequently 
they would sink deeper in the water if left to themselves.^ In 
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Fig. 86. 

the portions (2) and (4), on the other hand, the buoyancy might 
exceed the weight (suppose these are the fore-and-aft holds, and 
the ship is light), and if left to themselves they would rise. The 
midship portion (3) has a large amount of buoyancy, but also 
a large weight of engines and boilers, and this portion might 
very well have to sink a small amount if left to itself. In any 
actual ship, of course, it is a matter of calculation to find how 
the weight and buoyancy vary throughout the length. This 
case is somewhat analogous to the case of a beam supported 
and loaded as shown in Fig. 87. At each point along the 
beam there is a tendency to bend, caused by the way the 
beam is loaded and supported, and the beam must be made 

> Strictly speaking, each portion would change trim if left to itself, but 
we svL^^os^ that the various portions are attached, but free to move in a 
vertical direction. 
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sufficiently strong to withstand this bending tendency. In the 
same way, the ship must be constructed in such a manner as to 
effectually resist the bending strains that are brought to bear 
upon the structure. 

When a vessel passes out of still water and encounters 
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Fig. 87. 

waves at sea, the strains to vhich she is subjected must differ 
very much from those we have been considering above. Sup- 
pose the ship to be end on to a series of waves having lengths 
from crest to crest or from trough to trough equal to the length 
of the ship. We will take the two extremes. 

(i) The ship is supposed to have the crest of the wave 
amidships. 

(2) The ship is supposed to have the trough of the wave 
amidships. 
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Fio. 88. 



(i) This is indicated in Fig. 88. At this instant there is an 
excess of weight at the ends, and an excess of buoyancy amid- 
ships. The ship may be roughly compared to a beam supported 
at the middle, with weights at the end, as in Fig. 89. The con- 
sequence is that there is a tendency for the ends to droop 
relatively to the middle. This is termed hogging, 

(2) This is indicated in Fig. 90. At this mslaivX.V!cvete\^ ^^\ 
excess 0/ weight amidships, and an excess of "buoyaxvc^ ^t ^^ 
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ends, and the ship may be roughly compared to a beam sup- 
ported at the ends and loaded in the middle, as Fig. 91. The 
consequence is, there is a tendency for the middle to droop 
relatively to the ends. This is termed sagging. 




Fig. 89. 

We have seen above how the ship may be compared to a 
beam, and in order to understand how the material should be 
disposed in order best to withstand the bending strains, we will 
consider briefly some points in connection with ordinary 
beams. 




-^ 



Fig. 90. 

Take a beam supported at the ends and loaded at the 
middle. It will bend as shown exaggerated in Fig. 92. The 
resistance the beam will offer to bending will depend on 

B B. 




Fig. 91. 

the form of the section of the beam. Take a beam having 
a sectional area of 16 square inches. We can dispose the 
material in many different ways. Take the following :— 

{a) 8 inches wide, 2 inches deep (a. Fig. 93). 

(b) 4 inches wide, 4 inches deep (^, Fig. 93). 

{c) 2 inches wide, S mdies d^e^ i,c,^'\^, ^'^^V 
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{d) 8 inches deep, with top and bottom flanges 5 inches wide 
and I inch thick (d^ Fig. 93). 

Then the resistances of these various sections to bending 
compare as follows : — 

If (a) is taken as i, then (^) is 2, {c) is 4, and (d) is 6|. 




Fig. 9s. 

We thus see that we can make the beam stronger to resist 
bending by disposing the material far away from the centre. 
The beam (d) has 6f times the strength of {a) against bending, 
although it has precisely the same sectional area. A line 
drawn transversely through the centre of gravity of the section 
of a beam is termed the neutral axis. 
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Fig. 93. 

These principles apply equally to the case of a ship, and 
we thus see that to resist bending strains the material of the 
structure should be disposed far away from the neutral axis.^ 
In large vessels, and diose of large proportion of length to 
breadth or length to depth, Lloyd's rules require that partial 
or complete steel decks shall be fitted on the upper decks, the 
upper-deck stringer made wider and thickened up, the sheer 
strake doubled or made thicker, the plating at the bilge 
thickened up or doubled, and the keelsons increased in 
strength. These are all portions of the structiure farthest away 
from the neutral axis. 

' There are other strains, viz. shearing strains, whicVi axe o^ Vcsi'^oxVi&xvc:^ 
(see "Applied Mechanics," by Professor Cotterill, and a pa^w xeaA «X^^ 
Inst'uatjon of Naval Architects in 1890^ by the late Pcoitssoi ^ex^vo^. 
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For hogging strains, the upper portions of the vessel are 
in tension and the lower portions are in compression. For 
sagging strains, the upper portions are in compression and the 
lower portions are in tension. Thus the portions of the struc- 
ture that are useful in resisting these hogging and sagging strains 
are the upper and main decks and stringers, sheer-strake and 
plating below, plating at and below the bilge, both of the inner 
and outer bottom, keel, keelsons, and longitudinal framing. 

Strains tending to change the Transverse Form of the Ship, — 
Strains of this character are set up in a ship rolling heavily. 
Take a square framework jointed at the comers, and imagine 
it to be rapidly moved backwards and forwards as a ship does 
when she rolls. The framework will not break, but will distort, 
as shown in Fig. 94. There is a tendency to distort in a similar 



• • 




Fig. 94. 



way in a ship rolling heavily, and the connections of the beams 
to the sides, and the transverse structure of the ship, must be 
made sufficiently strong to prevent any of this racking taking 
place. Transverse bulkheads are valuable in resisting the 
tendency to change the transverse form. In ships built to 
Lloyd's Register, the ordinary depth of beam arms was formerly 
2\ times the depth of the beam. The rules now in force, how- 
ever, provide that in nearly all cases the depth of the beam 
arm is to be 3 times the depth of the beam. Special care has 
to be taken with the riveting, and the number and sizes of 
rivets that have to be used for certain depths of beam arm are 
distinctly specified. 

A ship, when docked, especially if she has on board heavy 
yfeighis^ as armour or coals, is s\3\i\^cXe.^ V^ ^^N^te strains 
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tending to change the transverse form. If the ship is supported 
wholly at the keel, no shores being supposed placed in position, 
the weight either side the middle line tends to make the sides 
drop, and bring the beams into tension. A ship when docked, 
however, is partially supported by shores as well as at the keel 
as the water leaves, so that this case is an extreme one. 

Panting. — This term is used to describe the working in 
and out of the plating, and it is usually found at the fore and 
after ends of the ship, where the surface is comparatively flat. 
The forward end especially is subject to severe blows from the 
sea, and special attention is paid to this part by working special 
beams and stringers to succour the plating. In vessels built to 
the rules of Lloyd's Register, the following rules have to be carried 
out to provide sufficient local strength against panting : — ' 

All stringers, where practicable, to extend fore and aft, and 
to be efficiently connected at their ends with plates forming 
hooks and crutches of the same thickness as the floor-plates 
amidships, and those below the hold beams should be spaced 
about 4 feet apart. In vessels whose plating number ^ is 24,000, 
or above, an additional hook or crutch should be fitted at the 
ends of the vessel, between each tier of beams, to the satis- 
faction of the Surveyors. 

The depth for regulating the number of tiers of beams to 
alternate frames in the fore peak to be taken at the collision 
bulkhead. All vessels to have, in addition, provision made to 
prevent panting by extra beams, bracket knees and stringer 
plates being fitted before and abaft the collision bulkheads. 
Panting beams and stringers to be fitted at the after end where 
considered necessary by the Surveyors. 

The stringer plates on the panting beams to be attached to 
the outside plating when fitted in continuation of intercostal 
stringers. These plates are to extend abaft the collision bulk- 
head for a length of not less than one-fourth the midship 
breadth of the vessel, and be efficiently supported by brackets 
at alternate frames. 

The other local strains mentioned on p. 207 have to be 
provided for by special local strengthening. 

' See p. 194. 
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Longitudinal Bending Strains^ etc. — We have seen 
above the general principles which underlie the subject of the 
strains that affect the longitudinal portions of the structure of 
a ship. A ship may be compared to a beam, and it is possible 
to determine under certain given conditions how this beam is 
loaded, and the stresses that in consequence are brought on 
the structure of the ship. Our object now is to show how 
these may be made the subject of calculation for any given 
case. It is, however, necessary to discuss in some detail the 
general subject of beams, and then pass on to the application 
to actual ships. 

In a beam loaded in a given way, say as in Fig. 87, at 
every point along the beam there is a certain bending moment^ 
or tendency to bend, and the distribution of this bending 
moment along the beam depends on the way the beam is 
loaded and supported. 

Take the simple case of a beam supported at the ends 
and loaded in the middle with a weight W, the length of the 




beam being 2a (Fig. 95). At each end there is an upward 

W 

support -, and the bending moment at the middle of the 

W 
beam O or Mo = — X « = i . W . a:, and the bending moment 

z 

at any point ^, distance x from the end : M* = J . W . a:. If the 

value of this bending moment be determined for various points 

along \ht beam, we shall be a\Ae lo ^x^n? ^ \Maft through all 
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the spots as amb, which has a maximum ordinate at the centre 
^ of ^ . W . a. This line will give the bending moment at any 
point along the beam. 

Or take the case of a beam supported at the ends and 
loaded uniformly with a weight w per foot run, the total weight 
being, therefore, 2 .7a .a, as Fig. 96. The support at each end 
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\s w ,a. The bending moment at any point K, distance x from 
the end, is M^ = w,a,x — l^.w .x'. When x = a this bend- 
ing moment is therefore J . 7e/ . a^. If a number of spots be 
thus obtained throughout the length of the beam, we can draw 
a curve as amb, any ordinate of which will give the bending 
moment at that point of the beam. 
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Fig. 97. 



Take now the case of a beam supported at one end and 
loaded uniformly. The load can be graphically represei\t&d \y^ 
a rectangle oabc, ab = w (Fig. 97). At any ]jo\ivt Y^, ca\c.\i\"ax^ 
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the area of the rectangle ob on one side of ^, i.e. w . x^ and set off 
as an ordinate kf=w,x. This is what is termed the " shearing 
force " at K, or the tendency the two consecutive sections of 
the beam at K have to slide over one another. Doing this 
all along the beam, we should obtain the line afg^ the maximum 
ordinate of which og — w ,L 

The area of the figure akf^ ^.w,x^, and the bending moment 
at K also = \.w.:x^. So that to determine the bending moment 
at any point, we find the area of the curve of shearing force up 
to that point.^ In this way the curve of bending moment 
amm is constructed, having a maximum ordinate om oi \. wP, 
This method of determining the bending moment at any point 
from the curve of shearing force is of no value in this particular 
case, but is of assistance when dealing with more complicated 
cases of loading. 

Take, for example, a beam similar to the above, but loaded 
unevenly along its length, such that the intensity of the load 




Fig. 98. 



at any point is given by the ordinate of the curve //, which we 
may term a ^^ curve of loads J^ as Fig. 98. Take any point K 
and determine the area beneath the curve of loads from the 
point k to the end of the beam. This will give the shearing 
force at K. Doing this all along the beam, we can draw the 
curve of shearing force off. The area under this curve between 

* For the proof of this in any general case, see any standard work on 
^'Applitd. Mechanics," as CollenW, cVv^^. \\\, 
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k and the end of the beam gives the bending moment at K, 
and in this manner the curve of bending moment amm can 
be obtained. 

Turning now to the case of a ship floating in still water. 
There will be a certain distribution of the weight and also of 
the buoyancy. The total weight must, of course, be equal to 
the total buoyancy, and also the fore-and-aft position of the 
centre of gravity of the weight must be in the same athwartship 
section as the centre of buoyancy. But although this is so, 
the distribution of the weight and buoyancy along the ship 
must vary from section to section. 




Fig. 99. 

Take the case of a vessel floating in still water in which 
the buoyancy exceeds the weight amidships, and the weight 
exceeds the buoyancy at the ends. Let BB in Fig. 99 be the 
** curve of buoyancy." The area under this curve will give 
the displacement of the vessel, and the fore-and-aft position of 
the centre of gravity of this area is the same as the fore-and-aft 
position of the centre of buoyancy. 

Also let WW be the " curve of weight." This curve is 
constructed by taking all the weights between two sections and 
setting up a mean ordinate to represent the total weight between 
the sections. This done throughout the length gives a rvM\»Jci^x 
of spots through ^vvYach. a curve may be drawn a& xveaA-^ 'a.'s* 
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possible. This curve should be adjusted as necessary to fulfil 
the conditions stated above, viz. that the area under it shall 
equal the area of the curve of buoyancy, and the fore-and-aft 
position of the centre of gravity of the area under it shall be 
in the same section as that of the curve of buoyancy. 

The difference at any point between the ordinates of the 
two curves WW and BB will give the difference between the 
weight and the buoyancy at that point. Where the curves 
cross at A and B, the weight and buoyancy are equal, and the 
sections at these points are said to be " water-borne'^ 

Now set off ordinates all along, giving the intercept between 
the curves WW and BB. Set below the base-line where the 
weight exceeds the buoyancy, and above the base-line where 
the buoyancy exceeds the weight. In this way we obtain the 
curve LLL which is the " curve of loadsT At the sections 
where the curve of loads crosses the base-line the ship is 
water-borne. We now obtain the ^^ curve of shearing force'' 
FFF from the curve of loads by finding the area under the 
curve of loads, as explained above. Also in a similar manner 
the curve of bending moment MM is obtained by finding 
the area under the curve of shearing force. The maximum 
ordinate of this curve will give the greatest bending moment 
the ship will be subjected to under the assumed conditions. 

In constructing curves of bending moment, moments 
tending to cause " hogging " are put above the base-line, and 
moments tending to cause " sagging " are put below the base- ' 
line. In the case in Fig. 99 the moments are "hogging" 
throughout the whole length of the vessel. 

The area of the curve of loads above the base-line being 
the same as the area below the base-line, it follows that the 
ordinate of the shearing force must come to zero at the end. 
Also the ordinate of the curve of bending moment must be zero 
at the end, and this constitutes a most effective check on the 
accuracy of the work. 

It is obvious, however, that the strains due to the bending 

moment in still water are not the worst that in practice will 

affect the longitudinal structure of the ship. The strains in still 

water axe sm^U in magnitvide eom^^ct^^ m\k\.\!css. strains that 
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may affect the ship at sea. For a ship at sea there are two 
extreme cases that can be assumed, viz. : — 

(t) I'he ship being supposed to be momentarily at rest on 
the crest of a wave of her own length, the height of the wave 
being taken some proportion of the length (Fig. 100). 

(2) The ship being supposed to be momentarily at rest 
across the trough of a wave similar to that assumed in (i) 
(Fig. .o,). 

It is usual to take for lengths below 300 feet that the 
height of the wave from crest to crest, or from trough to trough, 
is ^ the length, and for lengths above 300 feet, that the height 
of the wave is -^ the length. The wave is assumed to be of 
the form indicated by the " trochoidal theory," but no account 
is taken of the internal structure of the wave.* 



With these assumptions we can proceed to construct the 
" curve of buoyancy " for both cases (i) and (a), and from it and 
the " curve of weights " we obtain the " curve of loads." Then, 

• S«« the " Manual of Naval ArchL lecture," by Sir W. H. White, 
eliaps. V. and viii., and a paper at Ihe Institution of Nava\ k"ic\\\VBcXs,\« 
Ut. W. K Sniilb, M.J N.A., in 1883. 
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by the principles explained above, we can determine the 
" curve of shearing force " and the " curve of bending moment." 
In Fig. roo is given a set of curves for a ship on a wave-crest, 
and in Fig. loi a set of curves for the same ship astride a wave- 
trough. 

In any case the maximum bending moment may be expressed 

. . , Weight X Length 

m the form — — - — -^-~. — r , and it is found that the value of 

coefficient ' 

this coefficient will not usually fall below 20 for either of the 
extreme cases taken above. The maximum bending n 




in foot-tons for ordinary ships may be generally assumed at 
from "Tij to ^ the product of the length in feet and the dis- 
placement in tons. This maximum bending moment will 
usually occur somewhere in the vicinity of the midship section. 
Stress on the Material composing the Section. — 
Considering now the ship's structure as a girder, a hogging 
moment produces tension in the upper portion of the girder and 
compression in the lower portion of the girder, the reverse being 
true for a sagging moment. 

We now Jiave to considei \n ^m« fetaKV "wa-w a. %iveti beam 
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is able to withstand the stresses on its material when subjected 
to a given bending moment. Take a beam bent as in Fig. 92 
and Fig. 102. AB is a longitudinal section and LL is a 
transverse section of the beam. The upper layers are shortened 
and the lower layers are lengthened. There must be one inter- 
mediate layer which is unaltered in length. This layer is 




Fig. Z02. 



called the " neutral surface," and the transverse section SS is 
called the " neutral axis." This neutral axis can be shown to 
pass through the centre of gravity of the section.^ The bending 
moment at the section LL is resisted by the compressive 
stresses in the upper layers and the tensile stresses in the 
lower layers. 

It can be shown ^ that the following relation holds : — 

where / is the stress in tons per square inch at distance y 
inches from the neutral axis. 
M is the bending moment at this section in inch-tons. 
I is the moment of inertia of the section about the 
neutral axis in inch-units. 
It is by this formula that the stress on a particular portion 
of the section of a beam can be determined, when we know the 

* See any standard work on " Applied Mechauics," as l\iaX\i^ TJiol«&^\ 
CotteriiJ, F,R,S. 
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bending moment at that section, the position of the neutral 
axis, and the moment of inertia of the section about the neutral 
axis. 

Take, for example, the various sections of beams in Fig. 93. 
Length of beam 12 feet, beam loaded in the middle with i ton 
(neglecting the weight of the beam). 

For (a)— y = i" 

I = ^Xi6X4 = gin inch-units 
M = 36 inch-tons 
/. p = the stress at the top or bottom 
36 X 12 

= 6*75 tons per square inch 

For (3)— y = 2" 

I = ^ in inch-units 
M = 36 inch-tons 
.', / = the stress at the top or bottom 
- ^ V 36 X 12 
""256 
s= 3*375 tons per square inch 

I =r ^ in inch-units 
M = 36 inch-tons 
/• / = the stress at the top or bottom 

-4^ 256 

ss: l'6875 tons per square inch 

For (^— y = 4" 

I = ^P in inch- units 
M = 36 inch-tons 
,', p = the stress at the top or bottom 

= 4x55^3 

= I '02 tons per square inch 

Or looking at the question from another point of view, if 
we say that the stress on the material is not to. exceed 10 tons 
per square inch, then we can determine for each of the sections 
in Fig. 93 the greatest bending moment to which the beam 
can be subjected. 

For (a)— M =- X I = ¥ X fl = S3J inch-tons 
Pox(b)^ M =^Xl = ^X% = lQfe\VDL^-^^^^ 
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For (f)— M=-xI = ¥x2Jfi = 213I inch-tons 

y 

For (d)— M=^Xl = ¥x*§* = 3535 inch-tons 

It is thus seen that the ratio of the bending moments that 
these beams can stand is — 

53J : io6| : 213^ : 353^ 

or 

1:2:4:6!. 

The area of each section is the same, the only difference being 
in the different distribution of the material of the section with 
reference to the neutral axis. 

We come now to the case of a ship subjected at a particular 
section to either a "hogging" moment or a " sagging" moment. 
To determine the stress on any portion of the section, we con- 
sider the vessel to be a large beam subjected to a given 
bending moment, and we apply the formula 



There are two things to be found before we can apply this 
formula to a given section, viz. : — 

(i.) The position of the neutral axis, which passes through 
the centre of gravity of the section. 

(ii.) The moment of inertia of the section about the neutral 
axis. 

In considering the strength longitudinally of a section, 
account must be taken only of such material as actually con- 
tributes to the strength through an appreciable length in the 
vicinity of the section, such as plating of the inner and outer 
bottom, keel, continuous longitudinals or keelsons, stringers, 
deck-plating, planking, etc. 

A distinction must be made between material in tension and 
material in compression. In tension, allowance must be made 
for the material taken away from the plating, etc., for the rivet- 
holes, but in compression this deduction is unnecessary. It is 
also usual to consider that wood is equivalent to -^ \\& ^\^^ 
in steel for both tension and compression. ¥01 axv arcaQi>act^^ 
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vessel the armour is not assumed to take any tension, but is 
assumed to be effective against compression. 

We must accordingly have two separate calculations — one 
for the section under a hogging strain, and one for the section 
under a sagging strain. The position of the neutral axis and 
the moment of inertia of the section about the neutral axis will 
be different for each case. 

The following form may conveniently be used for calculating 
the position of the neutral axis and the moment of inertia of the 
section about the neutral axis, areas being in square inches and 
levers in feet : — 



1 
Items. 


a 

Effective 
area in 

. square 
inches. 


3 

Lever 
in feet. 


4 
Moment. 


5 

Lever 
in feet. 


6 

Moment 

of 
Inertia. 


7 
h X A X 










• 








A 




M 




I 


• 

1 



A section of the ship should be drawn out to scale with all 
the scantlings shown on. An axis is assumed at about one-half 
the depth of the section. The several items are entered in 
column I, the effective areas in column 2, and the distances of 
the centres of gravity from the assumed axis in feet are entered 
in column 3. For the items below the axis these levers are 
negative. We thus obtain column 4, which gives the moment 
of each item about the axis, and the algebraic sum of this 
column, M, divided by the addition of column 2, viz. A, gives 
the distance of the neutral axis from the assumed axis, in feet, 
say d feet. 

We now place in column 5 the same levers as in column 3, 

and multiplying the moments in column 4 by the levers in 

column 5, we obtain the areas of the several items multiplied 

res^ectxy^y by the square oi IWy: d\sX^.Yvc^"& from, the neutral 
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axis. Each of these products is, of course, positive. All these . 
added give a total I, say. For the portions of the section which 
are vertical, an addition is needed for the moment of inertia of 
the items about axes through their own centres of gravity, viz. 
•^ . A . //' (see p. 100). For portions of the section which are 
horizontal, h is small, and this addition may be neglected. We, 
therefore, arrive at the moment of inertia of the section about 
the assumed axis, viz. I + / = I^, say. We now have to transfer 
this moment of inertia about the assumed axis from that axis to 
the neutral axis, or Iq = Ia — A x ^/^ as explained on p. 100. 
We can now determine the stress on the point of the section 
farthest from the neutral axis, as this will be the point at which 
the stress is greatest, by using the formula 

/_ M 

Thus* a vessel is subjected at the midship section to a 
hogging moment of 100,000 foot-tons, the total depth of the 
section being 37*5 feet, the neutral axis being 18*2 feet from 
the keel, and the moment of inertia of the section about the 
neutral axis for hogging being 475,000 (units as in the above 
calculation, viz. areas in square inches, levers in feet). 
The stress on the upper part of the section is accordingly 

100,000 ^ . ,. . 

^ = 19*3 X T^c rK)o ^ ^* ^^"^ P^^ square mch tension, 

and the stress on the lower part of the section is 

100,000 
/ = 1 82 X — = 3*83 tons per square inch compression. 

The result of experience shows that if the stresses on the 
material as calculated by this method do not greatly exceed 
about 6 tons per square inch, the ship will not show any signs 
of weakness, but when these stresses reach 8 to 9 tons per square 
inch strengthening becomes necessary. 

Equivalent Girder. — Although not necessary for calcu- 
lation purposes, it is frequently the practice to draw out for 
the case under consideration a diagrammatic representation oC 
the disposition of the material forming tVie secUoiv. ^u^ ^ 
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diagram will show at once how the material is disposed relative 
to the neutral axis, and gives the section of the girder that the 
ship is supposed to be. Such a diagram is termed the 



HOGGING. 



SAGGING. 





WIUTWAL 





Fig. X03. 



Fig. X04. 



"equivalent girder," and there must be one for hogging and 
one for sagging, as shown in Fig. 103 and Fig. 104 respectively, 
which are the equivalent girders for an armoured battleship. 



Examples to Chapter VII. 

1. Determine the maximum stress on the section of an iron bar, 2 
inches square and 20 feet long, when supported at the ends and unloaded 
with one side horizontal. 

Ans, 6000 lbs. per sq. in. 

2. An iron bar of the same length, and supported as in the previous 
question, is of circular section, 2 inches diameter. Determine the maximum 
stress. 

Ans, 8000 lbs. per sq. in. 

3. A vessel floating in still water is subjected at a certain section to a 
bending moment of 144 foot-tons. Determine the longitudinal stresses 
(in pounds per square inch) in the material at top and bottom of this 
section, assuming the section to be rectangular, 21 feet wide, 10 feet deep, 
}" thick, and that the whole of it is effective in resisting stresses. 

Ans. 223 lbs. 

4. The buoyancy of a vessel is o at the ends and increases uniformly to 
the centre, while the weight is o at the centre and increases uniformly to 

the ends. Draw the curves of sYieantv^latcfc ^xA\M;Tv^w5>,\SLQ\neat^ and 
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find the maximum values of these quantities in terms of the displacement 
ind length of the vessel. 

Am. J W, T^j W.L. 

5. Suppose the skin and plate deck of an iron vessel to have the 
following dimensions at the midship section, measured at the middle of 
the thickness of the plates. ' Find the position of the neutral axis and 
moment of resistance to bending. Breadth 48', and total depth 24', the 
bilges being quadrants of 12' radius. Thickness of plate |" all round, and 
coefficient of strength / = 4 tons. 

Ans, Neutral axis 13" above centre of depth. 
Moment of resistance to hogging 32,500 foot-tons, 
n >i sagging 39,000 „ 

(Examples 4 and 5 are from ** Applied Mechanics," by Professor 
Cotterill, F.R.S.) 

6. A ship on a wave-crest is subjected at the midship section to a 
hogging moment of 28,000 foot-tons. The depth of the section is 37*5 
feet, and the neutral axis is i8'2 feet from the bottom, the moment of 
inertia of the section about the neutral axis is 477,778 (square inches 
X feet^). Determine the maximum compressive and tensile stresses. 

Ans. I '07 tons per square inch compressive at bottom of section. 
1*13 tons per square inch tensile at upper part of section. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HORSE-POWER, EFFECTIVE AND INDICATED— RESIST- 
ANCE OF SHIPS— COEFFICIENTS OF SPEED— LA W OF 
COMPARISON. 

Horse-power. — We have in Chapter V. defined the " work " 
done by a force as being the product of the force and the 
distance through which the force acts. Into the conception 
of work the question of time does not enter at all, whereas 
" power " involves not only work, but also the time in which 
the work is done. The unit of power is a ^^horse-power" 
which is taken as " 33,000 foot-lbs. of work performed in i 
mimitel^ or " 550 foot-lbs. of work performed in i second^ 
Thus, if during i minute a force of i lb. acts through 33,000 
feet, the same power will be exerted as if a force of 33 lbs. acts 
through 1000 feet during i minute, or if 50 lbs. acts through 
1 1 feet during i second. Each of these will be equivalent to 
I horse-power. The power of a locomotive is a familiar in- 
stance. In this case the work performed by the locomotive 
- — if the train is moving at a uniform speed — is employed in 
overcoming the various resistances, such as the friction of the 
wheels on the track, the resistance of the air, etc. If we 
know the amount of this resistance, and also the speed of the 
train, we can determine the horse-power exerted by the loco- 
motive. The following example will illustrate this point : — 

If the mass of a train is 150 tons, and the resistance to its motion 
arising from the air, friction, etc., amount to 16 lbs. weight per ton when 
the train is going at the rate of 60 miles per hour on a level plain, find the 
horse-power of the engine which can just keep it going at that rate. 

Resistance to onward motion = 150 X 16 

= 2400 lbs. 

Speed in feet per minute = 5280 

Work done per minute = 24CX) X 5280 foot-lbs. 

,, 2400 X 5280 

Horse-power = --^ — 

33000 
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In any general case, if — 

R = resistance to motion in pounds ; 

V = velocity in feet per minute ; 

V = velocity in knots (a velocity of i knot is 6080 feet 

per hour) ; 
then — 

R Xy 

Horse-power = 

^ 33000 

R X V X loi 

= nearly 

33000 ^ 

The case of the propulsion of a vessel by her own engines 
is much more complicated than the question considered above 
of a train being drawn along a level plain by a locomotive. 
We must first take the case of a vessel being towed through 
the water by another vessel. Here we have the resistances 
ofifered by the water to the towed vessel overcome by the strain 
in the tow-rope. In some experiments on H.M.S. Greyhound 
by the late Mr. Froude, which will be described later, the tow- 
rope strain was actually measured, the speed being recorded 
at the same time. Knowing these, the horse-power necessary 
to overcome the resistance can be at once determined. For 
example — 

At a speed of 1017 feet per minute, the tow-rope strain was 10,770 lbs. 
Find the horse-power necessary to overcome the resistance. 

Work done per minute = 10,770 X 1017 foot-lbs. 

„ 10770 X 1017 

Horse-power = — — - 

^ 33000 

= 332 

Effective Horse-power. — The effective horse-power of 
a vessel at a given speed is the horse-power required to over- 
come the various resistances to the vessel's progress at that 
speed. It may be described as the horse-power usefully 
employed, and is sometimes termed the " tow-rope " or " tug " 
horse-power, because this is the power that would have to be 
transmitted through the tow-rope if the vessel were towed 
through the water at the given speed. Effective horse-power 
is often written E.H.P. We shall see later that the ¥^A\^.\^ 
entirely ^^^Grent to the Indicated Horse-powei (;wiv\Xexv\,'^^.^ ^i^ 
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which is the horse-power actually measured at the vessel's 
engines. 

Example. — Find the horse-p<^er which must be transmitted through 
a tow-rope in order to tow a vessel at the rate of 1 6 knots, the resistance to 
the ship's motion at that speed being equal to a weight of 50 tons. 

Ans. 5503 H.P. 

Experiments with H.M.S. '^ Greyhoand/' by the 
late Mr. William Froade^ F.R.S. — These experiments 
took place at Portsmouth as long ago as 187 1, and they settled 
a number of points in connection with the resistance and pro- 
pulsion of ships, about which, up to that time, little was known. 
The thoroughness with which the experiments were carried 
out, and the complete analysis of the results that was given, 
make them very valuable ; and students of the subject would 
do well to consult the original paper in the Transactions of the 
Institution of Naval Architects for 1874. A summary of the 
experiments, including a comparison with Rankine's "Aug- 
mented Surface Theory of Resistance," will be found in vol. iii. 
of Naval Science, Mr. Froude's report to the Admiralty was 
published in Engineerings May i, 1874. 

The Greyhound was a ship 172' 6" in length between per- 
pendiculars, and 33' 2" extreme breadth, the deepest draught 
during the experiments being 13' 9" mean. The displacement 



" Gweyhoundl 




Fig. 105. 

corresponding to this mean draught being 1161 tons; area of 
midship section, 339 square feet ; area of immersed surface, 
7540 square feet. The Greyhound was towed by H.M.S. 
Active, It was essential to the accuracy of the experiments 
that the Greyhound should proceed through undisturbed water, 
and to avoid using an exceedingly long tow-rope a boom was 
rigged out from the side of the Active to take the tow-rope (see 
Fig. ios)» By this means \he Greyhound '^xciceeded through 
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water that had not been influenced by the wake of the Active. 
The length of the boom on the Active was 45 feet, and the length 
of the tow-rope was such that the Greyhound's bow was 190 
feet clear of the Actives stern. The actual stress on the tow- 
rope at its extremity was not required, but the " horizontal 
component." This would be the stress that was overcoming 
the resistance, the " vertical component " being due to the 
weight of the tow-rope. The horizontal stress on the tow-rope 
and the speed were automatically recorded on a sheet of paper 
carried on a revolving cylinder. For details of the methods 
employed and the apparatus used, the student is referred to 




— ^ Spccd in Knots. — » 

Fig. 106. 

the sources mentioned above. The horizontal stress on the 
tow-rope was equal to the nett resistance of the Greyhound. 
The results can be represented graphically by a curve, abscissae 
representing speed, and ordinates representing the resistance 
in pounds. Such a curve is given by A in Fig. 106. 

It will be seen that the resistance increases much more 
rapidly at the higher than at the lower speeds; thus, on 
increasing the speed from 7 to 8 knots, an extra resistaxvcA 
of 1500 Jbs. has to be overcome, while lo mcie^a.^^ \5w& ^^^^^ 
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from II to 12 knots, an extra resistance of 6000 lbs. must 
be overcome. Beyond 12 knots the shape of the curve 
indicates that the resistance increases very rapidly indeed. 
Now, the rate at which the resistance increases as the speed 
increases is a very important matter. (We are only concerned 
now with the total resistance.) Up to 8 knots it was found 
that the resistance was proportional to the square of the speed ; 
that is to say, if Ri, Rg represent the resistances at speeds 
Vi, Vg respectively, then, if the resistance is proportional to 
the square of the speed — 



Ri : R, : : Vi'* : V,« 
R, V, 



or ^^= ,.2 



By measuring ordinates of the curve in Fig. 106, say at 5 and 6 
knots, this will be found to be very nearly the case. As the 
speed increases above 8 knots, the resistance increases much 
more rapidly than would be given by the above ; and between 
1 1 and 1 2 knots, the resistance is very nearly proportional to 
\h& fourth power of the speed. 

The experiments were also conducted at two displacements 
less than 11 61 tons, viz. at 1050 tons and 938 tons. It was 
found that differences in resistance, due to differences of 
immersion, depended, not on changes of area of midship 
section or on changes of displacement, but rather on changes 
in the area of wetted surface. Thus for a reduction of 19^ 
per cent, in the displacement, corresponding to a reduction of 
area of midship section of 1 6^ per cent., and area of immersed 
surface of 8 per cent., the reduction in resistance was about 
10^ per cent., this being for speeds between 8 and 12 knots. 

Ratio between Effective Horse-power and Indi- 
cated Horse-power. — We have already seen that, the 
resistance of the Greyhound at certain speeds being s deter- 
mined, it is possible to determine at once the E.H.P. at 
those speeds. Now, the horse-power actually developed by the 
Greyhound's own engines, or the "indicated horse-power" 
(I.H.P.), when proceeding on the measured mile, was observed 
on a separate series of trials, and \a\i\3\aA.^^. T\\^ \^xvo of the 
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E.H.P, to the I.H.P. was then calculated for different speeds, 
ind it was found that E.H.P. 4- I.H.P. in the best case was 
Dnly o'42 ; that is to say, as much as 58 per cent, of the power 
rt'as employed in doing work other than overcoming the actual 
resistance of the ship. This was a very important result, and 
led Mr. Froude to make further investigations in order to 
determine the cause of this waste of power, and to see whether 
it was possible to lessen it. 

The ratio ."„'-' at any given speed is termed the "pro- 
iiulsivi coefficient" at that speed. As we saw above, in the 
most efficient case, in the trials of the " Greyhound" this co- 
lifficient was 42 per cent. For modem vessels with fine lines a 
propulsive coefficient of 50 per cent, may be expected, if the 
engines are working efficiently and the propeller is suitable. 
In special cases, with extremely fine forms and fast-running 
engines, the coefiicient rises higher than this. These values only 
hold good for the maximum speed for which the vessel is 
designed ; for lower speeds the coefficient becomes smaller. 
The following table gives some results as given by Mr. Froude. 
The Mutinc was a sister-ship to the Greyhound, and she had 
also been run upon the measured mile at the same draught and 
trim as the Greyhound. 
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Resistance. — We now have to inquire into the various 
resistances which go to make up the total resistance which a 
ship experiences in being towed through the water. These 
resistances are of three kinds — 

1. Resistance due to friction of the water upon the surface 
of the ship. 

2. Resistance due to the formation of eddies. 

3. Resistance due to the formation of waves. 

1. " FHcHonal resistances^ or the resistance due to the 
friction of the water upon the surface of the ship. This is 
similar to the resistance offered to the motion of a train on a 
level line owing to the friction of the rails, although it follows 
different laws. It is evident that this resistance must depend 
largely upon the state of the bottom. A vessel, on becoming 
covered with barnacles, etc., while lying in a port, loses speed 
very considerably, owing to the greatly increased resistance 
caused. This frictional resistance forms a large proportion of 
the total at low speeds, and forms a good proportion at higher 
speeds. 

2. Resistance due to eddy-making, — Take a block of wood, 
and imagine it placed a good distance below the surface of 
a current of water moving at a uniform speed V. Then 
the particles of water will run as approximately indicated 
in Fig. 107. At A we shall have a mass of water in a state of 




Fi& X07. 

violent agitation, and a much larger mass of water at the rear 

of the block. Such masses of confused water are termed 

" eddies^' and sometimes " dead water'' If now we imagine 

that the water is at rest, and lVve\AoQ^^L ol ^o<id\s» being towed 
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through the water at a uniform speed V, the same eddies will 
be produced, and the eddying water causes a very considerable 
resistance to the onward motion. Abrupt terminations which 
are likely to cause such eddies should always be avoided in 
vessels where practicable, in order to keep the resistance as 
low as possible. This kind of resistance forms a very small 
proportion of the total in well-formed vessels, but in the older 
vessels with full forms aft and thick stern-posts, it amounted to 
a very considerable item. 

3. Resistance dtu to the formation of waves, — For low 
speeds this form of resistance is not experienced to any 
sensible extent, but for every ship there is a certain speed 
above which the resistance increases more rapidly than would 
be the case if surface friction and eddy-making alone caused 
the resistance. This extra resistance is caused by the forma- 
tion of waves upon the surface of the water. 

We must now deal with these three forms of- resistance in 
detail, and indicate as far as possible the laws which govern 
them. 

I . Fnctional Resistance, — The data we have to work upon 
when considering this form of resistance were obtained by the 
late Mr. Froude. He conducted an extensive series of experi- 
ments on boards of different lengths and various conditions 
of surface towed edgewise through water contained in a tank, 
the speed and resistance being simultaneously recorded. The 
following table represents the resistances in pounds per square 
foot due to various lengths of surface of various qualities when 
moving at a uniform speed of 600 feet per minute, or very nearly 
6 knots in fresh water. There is also given the powers of the 
speed to which the resistances are approximately proportional. 

We can sum up the results of these experiments as follows : 
The resistance due to the friction of the water upon the surface 
depends upon — 

(i) The area of the surface. 

(2) The nature of the surface. 

(3) The length of the surface. 

(4) The density of the water. 

and (5) The resistance varies as the w'* poYiet o^ ^"^ ^\fe^^ 
where a vanes from I'S^ to 2'i6. 
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And thus we can write for a smooth surface in salt water — 



-/■(f.)-3.(?) 



1*83 



where R 
S 
V 

/ 



w 

w/Wq 



resistance in pounds ; 

area of surface in square feet ; 

speed in knots relative to still water ; 

a coefficient depending upon the nature and length 
of the surface ; 
= density of salt water ; 
= density of fresh water ; 

= I'025. 

This coefficient/ will be the resistance per square foot given in 
the above table, as is at once seen by making S = i square foot, 
V = 6 knots, and w = w^ It is very noticeable how the resistance 
per square foot decreases as the length increases. Mr. Froude 
explained this by pointing out that the leading portion of the 
plane must communicate an onward motion to the water which 
rubs against it, and " consequently the portion of the surface 
which succeeds the first will be rubbing, not against stationary 
water, but against water patliaW^ moVm^ m \\:& owti direction, 
and cannot therefore experience a^ m\xO;\ \^i^sxaxtf:& l\^\s^\\.V 
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Experiments were not made on boards over 50 feet in 
length. Mr. Froude remarked, in his report, "It is highly 
desirable to extend these experiments, and the law they eluci- 
date, to greater lengths of surface than 50 feet ; but this is the 
greatest length which the experiment-tank and its apparatus 
admit, and I shall endeavour to organize some arrangement by 
which greater lengths may be successfully tried in open water." 

Mr. Froude was never able to complete these experiments 
as he anticipated. It has long been felt that experiments with 
longer boards would be very valuable, so that the results could 
be applied to the case of actual ships. It is probable that in 
the new American experimental tank,^ which is of much greater 
length thaij any others at present .constructed, experiments 
with planes some hundreds of feet in length may be carried 
out. 

These experiments show very clearly how important the 
condition of the surface is as affecting resistance. The 
varnished surface may be taken as typical of a surface coated 
with smooth paint, or the surface of a ship sheathed with 
bright copper, the medium sand surface being typical of the 
surface of a vessel sheathed with copper which has become 
foul. If the surface has become fouled with large barnacles, 
the resistance must rise very high. 

In applying the results of these experiments to the case of 
actual ships, it is usual to estimate the area of wetted surface, 
and to take the length of the ship in the direction of motion to 
determine what the coefficient/ shall be. For greater lengths 
than 50 feet, it is assumed that the resistance per square foot 
is the same as for the plate 50 feet long. 

Take the following as an example : — 

The wetted surface of a vessel is estimated at 7540 square feet, the 
length being 172 feet. Find the resistance due to surface friction at a speed 
of 12 knots in salt water, assuming a coefficient of 0*25, and that the re- 
sistance varies {a) as the square of the speed, and {fi) as the I '83 power of 
the speed. 

(fl) Resistance = 025 x 1*025 X 754° X ft')' 

= 7728 lbs. 
{h) Resistance =0*25 x 1*025 >< 754° X W)*" 
= 6870 lbs.* 



' For a description of this tank, see £ngineering,V>^Z'txi^^\ \^,\Sk^»' 
' This has to be obtained by the aid of loganlhms. 
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It is worth remembering that for a smooth painted surface 
the frictional resistance per square foot of surface is about \ lb. 
at a speed of 6 knots. 

It is useful, in estimating the wetted surface for use in the 
above formula, to have some method of readily approximating 
to its value. Several methods of doing this have been already 
given in Chapter II., the one known as " Kirk's Analysis " 
having been largely employed. There are also several approxi- 
mate formulae which are reproduced — 

(i) Based on Kirk's analysis — 

V 
Surface = 2LD + f^ 

(2) Given by Mr. Denny — 

V 
Surface = 17LD + t^ 

(3) Given by Mr. Taylor- 



Surface = 15*5 VW.L. 

L being the length of the ship in feet ; 
D being the mean moulded draught ; 
V being the displacement in cubic feet ; 
W being the displacement in tons. 

There is also given, in Chapter II., a formula for the mean 
wetted girth, and this multiplied by the length will give the 
wetted surface. The formula is as follows : — 

Mean wetted girth = 0*95 ^M + 2(1 — ^)D 

where c = prismatic coefficient of fineness ; 

M = wetted girth on the midship section ; 
D = mean moulded draught. 
2. Eddy-making Resistance, — We have already seen the 
general character of this form of resistance. It may be 
assumed to vary as the square of the speed, but it will vary 
in amount according to the shape of the ship and the appen- 
dages. Thus a ship with a full stem and thick stern-posts 
will experience this form oi i^^YsXaccvc^ lo a much greater 
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extent than a vessel with a fine stem and with stern-post and 

nidder of moderate thickness. Eddy-making resistance can 

be allowed for by putting on a percentage to the frictional 

resistance. Mr. Froude estimated that in well-formed ships 

this form of resistance 

usuallyamountedtoabout , "^''' ^""" ^ 

8 per cent, of the frictional 

resistance. It is possible 

to reduce eddy-making to 

a minimum by paying 

careful attention to the 

appendages and endings 

of a vessel. Thus shaft brackets in twin-screw ships are often 

made of pear-shaped section, as shown in Fig. 108. 

3, Resistance due to the Formation of Waves.- — A completely 
stjbmei^ed body moving at any given speed will only experi- 
ence resistance due to surface friction and eddy-making provided 
it is immersed sufficiently ; but with a body moving at the 
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surface, such as we have to deal with, the resistance due to 
the formation of waves becomes very important, especially at 
high speeds. This subject is of considerable difficulty, and 
it is not possible to give in this work more than a general 
outline of the principles involved. 

Consider a body shaped as in Fig. log placed a long way 
below the surface in water (regarded as fTiclionX&^'&Y vcA 
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suppose the water is made to move past the body with a uniform 
speed V. The particles of water must move past the body in 
certain lines, which are termed stream-lines. These stream- 
lines are straight and parallel before they reach the body, but 
owing to the obstruction caused, the particles of water are 
locally diverted, and follow curved paths instead of straight 
ones. The straight paths are again resumed some distance at 
the rear of the body. We can imagine these stream-lines 
making up the boundaries of a series of stream-tubes, in each 
of which the same particles of water will flow throughout the 
operation. Now, as these streams approach the body they 
broaden, and consequently the particles of water slacken in 
speed. Abreast the body the streams are constricted in area, 
and there is a consequent increase in speed ; and at the rear of 
the body the streams again broaden, with a slackening in speed. 
Now, in water flowing in the way described, any increase in 
speed is accompanied by a decrease in pressure, and conversely 
any decrease in speed is accompanied by an increase in pressure. 
We may therefore say — 

(i) There is a broadening, of all the streams, and attendant 
decrease of speed and consequent excess of pressure, near both 
ends of the body ; and — 

(2) There is a narrowing of the streams, with attendant 
excess of speed and consequent decrease of pressure, along the 
middle of the body. 

This relation between the velocity and pressure is seen in 
the draught of a fire under a chimney when there is a strong wind 
blowing. The excess of the speed of the wind is accompanied 
by a decrease of pressure at the top of the chimney. It 
should be noticed that the variations of velocity and pressure 
must necessarily become less as we go further away from the 
side of the body. A long way off the stream-lines would be 
parallel. The body situated as shown, with the frictionless 
water moving past it, does not experience any resultant force 
tending to move it in the direction of motion.^ 

* This principle can be demonstrated by the use of advanced mathematics. 

" We may say it is quite evident if the body is symmetrical, that is to say, 

bos both ends alike, for \n l\ia\. casa 3\\ >iJaa ^>iA vvKXVaxL ^bout the aftei 
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Now we have to pass from this hypothetical case to the case 
of a vessel on the surface of the water. In this case the water 
surface is free, and the excess of pressure at the bow and stern 
shows itself by an elevation of the water at the bow and stem, 
and the decrease of pressure along the sides shows itself by a 
depression of the water along the sides. This system is shown 
by the dotted profile of the water surface in Fig. no. The 



Fig. zio. 

foregoing gives us the reason for the wave-crest at the stem of 
the ship. The crest at the bow appears quite a reasonable 
thing to expect, but the crest at the stem is due to the same set 
of causes. In actual practice the waves that are formed ob- 
scure the simple system we have described above, which has 
been termed the " statical wave." 

Observation shows that there are two separate and distinct 
series of waves caused by the motion of a ship through the 
water — 

(i) Waves caused by the bow. 

(2) Waves caused by the excess pressure at the stem due to 
the expansion of the streams. 

Each of these series of waves consists of (i) a series of 
diverging waves, the crests of which slope aft, and (2) a series 
of transverse waves, whose crests are nearly perpendicular to 
the middle line of the ship. 

First, as to the diverging waves at the bow. " The inevi- 
tably widening form of the ship at her entrance throws off on 
each side a local oblique wave of greater or less size accord- 
ing to tke speed and obtuseness of the wedge, and these waves 
form themselves into a series of diverging crests. These waves 

body must be the precise counterpart of that about the fore body ; all the 
stream-lines, directions, speed of flow, and pressures at every point must be 
symmetrical, as is the body itself, and all the forces must be equal aud 
opposite " (see a paper by Mr. R. E. Froude, on ** SYvvp ^esVsXsjiiwc^^^ \«aj^ 
before the Greenock Philosophical Society in 1S94V 
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have peculiar properties. They retain their identical size for a 
very great distance, with but little reduction in magnitude. 
But the main point is, that they become at once disassociated 
with the vessel, and after becoming fully formed at the bow, 
they pass clear away into the distant water, and produce no 
further effect on the vessel's resistance." These oblique waves 
are not long in the line of the crest BZ, Fig. ii i , and the 




waves travel perpendicular to the crest-line with a speed of 
V cos ^, where V is the speed of the ship. As the speed of 
the ship increases the diverging waves become larger, and con- 
sequently represent a greater amount of resistance. 

Besides these diverging waves, however, " there is produced 
by the motion of the vessel another notable series of waves, 
which carry their crests transversely to her line of motion." It 
is this transverse series of waves that becomes of the greatest 
importance in producing resistance as the speed is pushed to 
values which are high for the ship. These transverse waves 
show themselves along the sides of the ship by the crests and 
troughs, as indicated roughly in Fig. i lo. The lengths of these 
waves {i,e, the distance from one crest to the other) bears a 
definite relation to the speed of the ship. This relation is that 
the length of the wave varies as the square of the speed at which 
the ship is travelling, and thus as the speed of the ship increases 
the length from crest to crest of the accompanying series of 
transverse waves increases very rapidly. 

The waves produced by the stem of the ship are not of 
such great importance as those formed by the bow, which we 
have been considering. They are, however, similar in character, 
there being an oblique seiies awd a \xaxwQ«Kfe series* 
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Interference between the Bow and Stem Transverse Series of 
IVaves. — In a paper read by the late Mr. Froude at the Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects in 1877, Eome very important 
experiments were described, showing how the residuary resist- 
ance ' varied in a ship which always had the same fore and 
after bodies, but had varying lengths of parallel middle body 
inserted, thus varying the total length, A strange variation in 
the resistance at the same speed, due to the varying lengths of 
parallel middle body was observed. The results were set out 
as roughly shown in Fig. 112, the resistance beii^ set up on a 
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base of length of ship for certain constant speeds. At the low 
speed of 9 knots very little variation was found, and this was 
taken to show that at this speed the residuary resistance was 
caused by the diverging waves only. 

The curves show the following characteristics : — 
(i) The spacing or length of undulation appears uniform 
throughout each curve, and this is explained by the fact that 
waves of a given speed have always the same length. 

(2) The spacing is more open in the curves of higher speed, 
the length apparently varying as .the square of the speed. This 
is so because the length of the waves are proportionate to the 
square of the speed. 
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(3) The amplitude or heights of the undulations are 
greater in the curves of higher speeds, and this is so, because 
the waves made by the ship are larger for higher speeds. 

(4) The amplitude in each curve diminishes as the length of 
parallel middle body increases, because the wave system, by 
diffusing transversely, loses its height. 

These variations in residuary resistance for varying lengths 
are attributed to the interference of the bow and stem trans- 
verse series of waves. When the crests of the bow-wave series 
coincide with the crests of the stem wave series, the residuary 
resistance is at a tnasdmum. When the crests of the bow-wave 
series coincide with the troughs of the stem-wave series, the 
residuary resistance is at a minimum. 

These experiments show very clearly that it is not possible 
to construct a formula which shall give with absolute certainty 
the resistance of a ship at speeds when the wave-making resist- 
ance forms the important feature. We must either compare 
with the known performances of similar ships or models by 
using Froude's "law of comparison " (see p. 251). 

The following extracts from a lecture ^ by Lord Kelvin (Sir 
William Thomson) are of interest as giving the relative in- 
fluence of frictional and wave-making resistance : — 

" For a ship A, 300 feet long, 31 J feet beam, and 2634 tons 
displacement, a ship of the ocean mail-steamer tjrpe, going at 
13 knots, the skin resistance is 5*8 tons, and the wave resistance 
is 3*2 tons, making a total of 9 tons. At 14 knots the skin 
resistance is but little increased, viz, 6'6 tons, while the wave 
resistance is 6*15 tons. 

" For a vessel B, 300 feet long, 46-3 feet beam, and 
3626 tons, no parallel middle body, with fine lines swelling out 
gradually, the wave resistance is much more favourable. At 
13 knots the skin resistance is rather more than A, being 
6*95 tons as against 5 '8 tons, while the wave resistance is 
only 2-45 tons as against 3*2 tons. At 14 knots there is a 
very remarkable result in the broader ship with its fine Imes 
all entrance and run, and no parallel middle body. At 14 
knots the skin resistance is 8 tons as against 6*6 tons in A, 
' Third volume ** Poip\x\ax "LftcXxa^ «sA K^^x^s&r&^^ \&&t« 
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while the wave resistance is only 3*15 tons as against 6*15 
tons in A, 

" For a torpedo boat, 125 feet long and 51 tons displacement, 
at 20 knots the skin resistance was 1*2 tons, and the wave resist- 
ance I 'I tons." 

Resistance of a Completely Submerged Body. — The condi- 
tions in this case are completely different from those which 
have to be considered in the case of a vessel moving on the 
surface. In this latter case waves are produced on the surface, 
as we have seen, but with a completely submerged body this is 
not so, provided the vessel is immersed sufficiently. We get the 
clue to the form of least resistance in the shape of fishes, in which 
the head or forward end is comparatively blunt, while the rear 
portion tapers off very fine. The reason for the small resistances 
of forms of this sort is seen when we consider the paths the particles 
of water follow when flowing past. These paths are termed the 
stream-lines for the particular form. It will be seen that no eddies 
are produced for a fish-shaped form, and, as we saw on p. 239, 
it is the rear end which must be fined off in order to reduce eddy- 
making to a minimum. This was always insisted on very strongly 
by the late Mr. Froude, who said, " It is blunt tails rather than 
blunt noses that cause eddies." A very good illustration of the 
above is seen in the form that is given to the section of shaft 
brackets in twin-screw vessels. Such a section is given in Fig. 
108. It will be noticed that the forward end is comparatively 
blunt, while the after end is fined off to a small radius. 

Speed Coefficients. — The method which is most largely 
employed for determining the I.H.P. required to drive a vessel 
at a certain speed is by using coefficients obtained from the 
results of trials of existing vessels. They are based upon 
assumptions which should always be carefully borne in mind 
when applying them in actual practice. 

I. Displacement Coefficient. — We have seen that for speeds 
at which wave-making resistance is not experienced, the resist- 
ance may be taken as varying — 

(a) With the area of wetted surface ; 

(b) Approximately as the square of the speed ; 
so that we m&y write for the resistance in pounds — 
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R = KiSV 

V being the speed in knots, S the area of wetted surface in 
square feet, and Kj being a coefficient depending on a number 
of conditions which we have ahready discussed in dealing with 
resistance. 

Now, E.H.P = , as we have already seen 

» 33000 ' 

(p. 229), Therefore we may say — 

E.H.P.= KaSV* 

where K2 is another coefficient, which may be readily obtained 
from the previous one. If now we assume that the total I.H.P. 
bears a constant ratio to the E.H.P., or, in other words, the 
propulsive coefficient remains the same, we may write — 

I.H.P.=K8SV» 

K3 being another new coefficient. S, the area of the wetted 
surface, is proportional to the product of the length and girth to 
the water-line ; W, the displacement, is proportional to the pro- 
duct of the length, breadth, and draught. Thus W may be said 
to be proportional to the cube of the linear dimensions, while S 
is proportional to the square of the linear dimensions. Take a 
vessel A, of twice the length, breadth, and draught, of another 
vessel B, with every linear dimension twice that of the corre- 
sponding measurement in B. Then the forms of the two vessels 
are precisely similar, and the area of the wetted surface of 
A will be 2^ = 4 times the area of the wetted surface of B, and 
the displacement of A will be 2' = 8 times the displacement of 
B. The ratio of the linear dimensions will be the cube root 
of the ratio of the displacements, in the above case ^8 = 2. 
The ratio of corresponding areas will be the square of the cube 
root of the ratio of the displacements, in the above case 

(^8)^ = 4. This may also be written 8'. We may accord- 
ingly say that for similar ships the area of the wetted surface 
will be proportional to the two-thirds power of the displace • 

ment, or W . We can now write our formula for the indicated 
Aorse-power — 
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(e) The weight (3) is moved from starboard to port, and 
the deviations of the plumb-lines noted. 

(/) The weight (4) is moved from starboard to port, and 
the deviations of the plumb-lines noted. 

With the above method of conducting the experiment,^ and 
using two plumb-lines, we obtain eight readings^ and if three 
plumb-lines were used we should obtain twelve readings. It is 
important that such checks should be obtained, as a single result 
might be rendered quite incorrect, owing to the influence of the 
hawsers, etc. A specimen experiment is given on p. 119, in 
which two plumb-lines were used. The deviations obtained 
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Fig. 59. 

are set out in detail, the mean deviation for a shift of i2i tons 
through 36 feet being 5— inches, or the mean deviation for a 
shift of 25 tons through 36 feet is 10^ inches. 

Precautions to be taken when performing an Inclining Experi- 
ment. — A rough estimate should be made of the GM expected 
at the time of the experiment ; the weight of ballast can then be 
determined which will give an inclination of about 4° or 5° when 
one-half is moved a known distance across the deck. The weight 
of ballast thus found can then be got ready for the experiment. 

K personal inspection should be made to see that all weights 
likely to shift are efficiently secured, the ship cleared of all 

* There is a slight rise of G, the centre ol gcwit^ ol ^<i ica^^ va. ^^kns* 
method ; hut the error involved is inappiec\a\A<e. 
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Conditions of Equilibrium^ Transverse Metacentre, etc, : 

in the ship ^ (such as at bulkheads or down hatchways) plumb- 
bobs are suspended from a point in the middle line of the ship, 
and at a convenient distance from the point of suspension a 
horizontal batten is fixed, with the centre line of the ship marked 
on it, as shown by PQ in Fig. 58. Before the ship is inclined, 
the plumb-line should coincide, as nearly as possible, with the I 
centre-line of the ship — that is to say, the ship should be prac- \ 
tically upright. When the ship is heeled over to the angle ^, • 
the plumb-line will also be inclined at the same angle, 6|, to the / 
original vertical or centre line of the ship, and if / be the 
distance of the horizontal batten below the point of suspension 
O in inches, and a the deviation of the plumb-line along the 
batten, also in inches, the angle B is at once determined, for — 

tan^ = 1 

so that we can write — 

In practice it is convenient to check the results obtained, by 
dividing the weight w into four equal parts, placing two sets on 
one side and two sets on the other side, arranged as in Fig. 59. 

The experiment is then performed in the following order : — 

{a) See if the ship is floating upright, in which case the 
plumb-lines will coincide with the centre of the ship. 

(p) The weight (i), Fig. 59, is shifted from port to star- 
board on to the top of weight (3) through the distance d feet, 
say, and the deviations of the plumb-lines are noted when the 
ship settles down at a steady angle. 

{c) The weight (2) is shifted from port to starboard on to 
the top of weight (4) through the distance d feet, and the 
deviations of the plumb-line noted. 

{d) The weights (i) and (2) are replaced in their original 
positions, when the vessel should again resume her upright 
position. 

* If two positions are taken, one is forward and the other aft. If three 
positions are taken, one is forward, one aft, and one amidships. 
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I.H.P. = l^g-^ 

where W = the displacement in tons ; 
V = the speed in knots ; 

C = a coefficient termed the displacement coefficient} 
If a ship is tried on the measured mile at a known displace- 
ment, and the I.H.P. and speed are measured, the value of the 

coefficient C can be determined, for C = t tj t> ■ It is usual 

to calculate this coefficient for every ship that goes on trial, and 
to record it for future reference, together with all the particulars 
of the ship and the conditions under which she was tried. It 
is a very tedious calculation to work out the term W , which 
means that the square of the displacement in tons is calculated, 
and the cube root of the result found. It is usual to perform 
the work by the aid of logarithms. A specimen calculation is 
given here : — 

The Himalaya on trial displaced 4375 tons, and an I.H.P. 
of 2338 was recorded, giving a speed of 12*93 knots. Find the 
" displacement coefficient " of speed. 

Here we have — ,,r , ^^ ^ 

W = 4375 

V= 1293 
I.H.P. = 2338 
By reference to a table of logarithms, we find- 
log 4375 = 3*6410 
log 12*93 = 1*1 1 16 
log 2338 = 3-3689 

so that log (4375)* = f log 4375 = 2-4273 
log (i2-93)» = 3 log 12*93 = 3-3348 

.-. ^""^{r^^i^^^) = 2-4273 + 3-3348 - 3-3689 

= 2-3932 
The number of which this is the logarithm is 247*3, ^^^ 
accordingly this is the value of the coefficient required. 

* The coefficients are often termed "Admiralty constants,'* but it will 
be seen on p. 249 that they are not at all constant fox difiei^wX. ^^^^^^ csl ^^ 
same vessel* 
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2. The other coefficient employed is the " midship-secHon 
coefficient.^^ * If M is the area of the immersed midship section 
in square feet, the value of this coefficient is — 

MX V 
I.H.P. 

This was originally based on the assumption that the 
resistance of the ship might be regarded as due to the forcing 
away of a volume of water whose section is that of the im- 
mersed midship section of the ship. This assumption is not 
compatible with the modem theories of resistance of ships, and 
the formula can only be true in so far as the immersed midship 
section is proportional to the wetted surface. 

In obtaining the Mr coefficient, we have assumed that the 
wetted surface of the ships we are comparing will vary as the 
two-thirds power of the displacement ; but this will not be true 
if the ships are not similar in all respects. However, it is 
found that the proportion to the area of the wetted surface is 

much more nearly obtained by using W than by using the 
area of the immersed midship section. We can easily imagine 
two ships of the same breadth and mean draught and similar 
form of midship section whose displacement and area of 
wetted surface are very different, owing to different lengths. 
We therefore see that, in applying these formulae, we must take 
care that the forms and proportions of the ships are at any rate 
somewhat similar. There is one other point about these 
formulae, and that is, that the performances of two ships can 
only be fairly compared at " corresponding speeds." * 

Summing up the conditions under which these two formulae 
should be employed, we have — 

(i) The resistance is proportional to the square of the speed. 

(2) The resistance is proportional to the area of wetted 
surface, and this area is assumed to vary as the two-thirds power 
of the displacement, or as the area of the immersed midship 
section. Consequently, the ships we compare should be of 
somewhat similar type and form. 

(3) The coefficient of performance of the machinery is 

' See note on p. 247. ^ ^«&^. iv^* 
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assumed to be the same. The ships we compare are supposed 
to be fitted with the same type of engine, working with the 
same efficiency. Accordingly we cannot fairly compare a 
screw steamer with a paddle steamer, since the efficiency of 
working may be very different. 

(4) The conditions of the surfaces must be the same in 
the two ships. It is evident that a greater I.H.P. would be 
required for a given speed if the ship's bottom were foul than 
if it had been newly painted, and consequently the coefficient 
would have smaller values. 

(5) Strictly speaking, the coefficients should only be com- 
pared for " corresponding speeds." ^ 

With proper care these formulae may be made to give 
valuable assistance in determining power or speed for a new 
design, but they must be carefully used, and their limitations 
thoroughly appreciated. 

We have seen that it is only for moderate speeds that the 
resistance can be said to be proportional to the square of the 
speed, the resistance varying at a higher power as the speed 
increases. Also that the propulsive coefficient is higher at the 
maximum speed than at the lower speeds. So if we try a 
vessel at various speeds, we cannot expect the speed coefficients 
to remain constant, because the suppositions on which they are 
based are not fulfilled at all speeds. This is found to be the 
case, as is seen by the following particulars of the trials of 
H.M.S. Iris. The displacement being 3290 tons, and the area 
of the immersed midship section being 700 square feet, the 
measured-mile trials gave the following results : — 

I.H.P. Speed in knots. 

755^ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• io*o 

jVjO ••• ••• ••. ••* .«• 1h 7^ 

A / vS ... ... ••• ••• .•• \i£l ^ 

^y" ••• ... ••. ••. ••• ^^ 

The values of the speed coefficients calculated from the 
above are — 
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It will be noticed that both these coefficients attain their 
maximum values at about 12 knots for this ship, their value 
being less for higher and lower speeds. We may explain this 
by pointing out — 

(i) At high speeds, although the "propulsive coefficient" 
is high, yet the resistance varies at a greater rate than the 
square of the speed, and — 

(2) At low speeds, although the resistance varies nearly as 
the square of the speed, yet the efficiency of the mechanism is 
not at its highest value. 

Corresponding Speeds. — We have frequently had to use 
the terms " low speeds" and "high speeds" as applied to certain 
ships, but these terms are strictly relative. What would be a 
high speed for one vessel might very well be a low speed for 
another. The first general idea that we have is that the speed 
depends in some way on the length. Fifteen knots would be 
a high speed for a ship 150 feet long, but it would be quite a 
moderate speed for a ship 500 feet long. In trying a model 
of a ship in order to determine its resistance, it is obvious that 
we cannot run the model at the same speed as the ship ; but 
there must be a speed of the model ^^ corresponding^^ to the 
speed of the ship. The law that we must employ is as follows : 
"/« comparing similar ships with one another^ or ships with 
models^ the speeds must be proportional to the square root of their 
linear dimensions^ Thus, suppose a ship is 300 feet long, and 
has to be driven at a speed of 20 knots ; we make a model of 
this ship which is 6' 3" long. Then the ratio of their linear 
dimensions is — 

6-25 ^ 

and the speed of the model corresponding to 20 knots of the 
ship is — 

20 -^ ^/48 = 2-88 knots 

Speeds obtained in this way are termed " corresponding speeds^' 

Example. — A model of a ship of 2000 tons displacement is constructed 
on the J inch = i foot scale, and is towed at a speed of 3 knots. What 
speed of the ship does this coiiespon^ Vol 
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Although here the actual dimen^ons are not given, yet the ratio of the 
linear dimensions is givep, viz. I :4s. Therefore the speed of the ship 
corresponding to 3 knots of the model is — 

3 >v^48 = 2o| knots 

Expressing this law iii a formula, we may say — 

where V = speed in knots ; 

L = the length in feet ; 

^ = a coefficient expressing the ratio V : ^L, and 
consequently giving a measure of the speed. 

We may take the following as average values of the co- 
efficient " ^" in full-sized ships : — 

When ^=05 to 0*65, the ship is being driven at a 

moderate economical speed ; 
^ ss 07 to I'o, gives the speed of mail steamers and 

modem battleships ; 
r = I'o to 1*3, gives the speed of cruisers. 
Beyond this we cannot go in full-sized vessels, since it is 
not possible to get in enough engine-power. This can, how- 
ever, be done in torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat destiDyers, 
and here we have ^=1*9 to 2*3. These may be termed 
excessive speeds. 

We have already seen that the W coefficient of perform- 
ance has a maximum value at a certain speed for a given ship. 
In the case of the Iris^ we saw that this was at a speed of 
12 knots. This maximum value of the coefficient is usually 
found to be obtained in full-sized ships at a speed correspond- 
ing to the value c = 07. The Iris was 300 feet long, and the 

12 

value of r at 12 knots would be , — = 0*09. 

V300 

Proude's Law of Comparison. — This law enables us 
to compare the resistance of a ship with that of her model, or 
the resistances of two ships of different size but of the same 
form. It is as follows : — 

If ths linear dimensions of a vessel be I times the dimensianz 
of the model, a/id iAe resistance of tJie latter at speeds N v,N ^^N 
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etc.^ are Ri, Rg, R3, eic,^ then at the " corresponding speeds " of 
the shipy V, V/, VgVA ^z'Jiy ^tCy the resistance of the ship will 
be RA R/, ^A etc. 

In passing from a model to a full-sized ship there is a 
correction to be made, because of the different effect of the 
friction of the water on the longer surface. The law of com- 
parison strictly applies to the resistances other than frictional. 
The law can be used in comparing the resistance of two 
ships of similar form, and is found of great value when model 
experiments are not available. 

In the earlier portion of this chapter we referred to the 
experiments of the Greyhound by the late Mr. Froude. A 
curve of resistance of the ship in pounds on a base of speed 
is given by A, in Fig. 106. In connection with these experi- 
ments, a model of the Greyhound was made and tried in the 
experimental tank under similar conditions of draught as the 
ship, and between speeds corresponding to those at which the 
ship herself had been towed. The resistance of the model having 
been found at a number of speeds, it was possible to construct 
a curve of resistance on a base of speed as shown by C in 
Fig. 113. The scale of the model was -^ full size, and 
therefore the corresponding speeds of the ship were V16, or 
four times the speed of the model. If the law of comparison 
held good for the total resistance, the resistance of the ship 
should have been 16* = 4096 times the resistance of the model 
at corresponding speeds; but this was not the case, owing to 
the different effect of surface friction on the long and short 
surfaces. The necessary correction was made as follows. 
The wetted surface of the model was calculated, and by 
employing a coefficient suitable to the length of the model and 
the condition of its surface, the resistance due to surface 
friction was calculated for various speeds as explained (p. 237 \ 
and a curve drawn through all the spots thus obtained. I'his 
is shown by the dotted curve DD in Fig. 113. Thus at 
250 feet per minute the total resistance of the model is given 
by ac^ and the resistance due to surface friction by ad. The 
portion of the ordinate between the curves CC and DD will 
give at any speed the res\slaiice du^ \a o'Ca&x c-ajasfc^ l\^a£L that 
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of surface friction. Thus at 250 feet per minute, these other 
resistances are given by cd. This figure shows very clearly 
how the resistance at low speeds is almost wholly due to 
surface friction, and this forms at high speeds a large propor- 
tion of the total. The wave-making resistance, as we have 
already seen, is the chief cause of the difference between the 
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curves CC and DD, which difference becomes greater as the 
speed increases. It is the resistance, other than frictional, to 
which the law of comparison is intended to apply. 

We have in Fig. 106 the curve of resistance, AA, of the 
Greyhound on a base of speed, and in precisely the same way 
as for the model a curve of frictional resistance was drawn in for 
the ship, taking the coefficient proper for the state of the surface 
of the ship and its length. Such a curve is given by BB, Fig. 106. 
Then it was found that the ordinates between the curves AA 
and BB, Fig. 106, giving the resistance for the ship other than 
frictional, were in practical agreement with the ordinates 
between the curves CC and DD, Fig. 113, giving the resistance 
of the model other than frictional, allowing fei V^^ ^^ laiw oj 
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comparisons^ above stated. That is, at speeds of the ship Vi6, 
or four times the speeds of the model, the resistance of the ship 
other than frictional was practically i6', or 4096 times the 
resistance of the model. 

These experiments of the Greyhound and her model form 
the first experimental verification of the law of comparison. 
In 1883 some towing trials were made on a torpedo-boat 
by Mr. Yarrow, and a model of the boat was tried at the 
experimental tank belonging to the British Admiralty. In this 
case also there was virtual agreement between the boat and 
the model according to the law of comparison. It is now the 
practice of the British Admiralty and others to have models 
made and run in a tank. The data obtained are of great 
value in determining the power and speed of new designs. 
For further particulars the student is referred to the sources 
of information mentioned at the end of the book. 

Having the resistance of a ship at any given speed, we can 
at once determine the E.H.P. at that speed (see p. 229), and 
then by using a suitable propulsive coeflficient, we may deter- 
mine the I.H.P. at that speed. Thus, if at 10 knots the resist- 
ance of a ship is 10,700 lbs., we can obtain the E.H.P. as 
follows : — 

Speed in feet per minute = 10 X -^ff^ 
Work done per minute = 10,700 X (10 X ^%l^ ) foot-lbs. 

10700 X ^^^^ 
33000 
= 328 

and if we assume a propulsive coefficient of 45 per cent. — 

I.H.P. = ^^^ '^ 

4S 

= 729 

By the use of the law of comparison, we can pass from one 
ship whose trials have been recorded to another ship of the 
same form, whose I.H.P at a certain speed is required. It is 
found very useful when data as to I.H.P. and speed of existing 
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ships are available. In using the law we make the following 
assumptions, which are all reasonable ones to make. 

(i) The correction for surface friction in passing from one 
ship to another of different length is unnecessary. 

(2) The condition of the surfaces of the two vessels are 
assumed to be the same. 

(3) The efficiency of the machinery, propellers, etc., is 
assumed the same in both cases, so that we can use I.H.P. 
instead of E.H.P. 

The method of using the law will be best illustrated by the 
following example : — 

A vessel of 3290 tons has an I.H.P. of 2500 on trial at 14 knots. What 
would be the probable I.H.P. of a vessel of the same form, but of three 
times the displacement, at the corresponding speed ? 

The ratio of the displacement = 3 

/, the ratio of the linear dimensions 7=^3 

= 1*44 

.'. the corresponding speed = 14 x v 1*44 

= i6-8 knots 

The resistance of the new ship will be /* times that of the original, and 

accordingly the E.H.P., and therefore the I.H.P., will be that of the 

7 7 

original ship multiplied by Z' = (i '44)' = 3*6, and — 

I.H.P. for new ship = 2500 x 3*6 

= 9000 

When ships have been run on the measured mile at pro- 
gressive speeds, the information obtained is found to be ex- 
tremely valuable, since we can draw for the ship thus tried a 
curve of I.H.P. on a base of speed, and thus at intermediate 
speeds we can determine the I.H.P. necessary. The following 
example will show how such a curve is found useful in 
estimating I.H.P. for a new design. 

A vessel of 90CO tons is being designed, and it is desired to obtain a 
speed of 21 knots. A ship of 7390 tons of similar form has been tried, and 
a curve of I.H.P. to a base of speed drawn. At speeds of 10, 14, 18, and 
20 knots the I.H.P. is 1000, 3000, 7500, 11,000 respectively. 

Now, the corresponding speeds of the ships will vary as the square root 
of the ratio of linear dimension /. 

We have — 

and / = I '07 
V7= I 035 
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therefore the corresponding speed of the 7390-ton ship is — 

21 -T- 1*035 = 20'3 

By drawing in the curve of I.H.P. and continuing it beyond the 20 
knots, we find that the I.H.P. corresponding to a speed of 20*3 knots is 
about 1 1,700. The I. H. P. for the 9000-ton ship at 21 knots is accordingly — 

11,700 X^ = 11,700 X 1*26 

= i4»75o I.H.P. about 



Examples to Chapter VIII. 

1. The Greyhound -^2^ towed at the rate of 845 feet per minute, and 
the horizontal strain on the tow-rope, including an estimate of the air 
resistance of masts and rigging, was 6200 lbs. Find the effective horse- 
power at that speed. 

Am, 159 E.H.P. nearly. 

2. A vessel of 5500 tons displacement is being towed at a speed of 8 
knots, and her resistance at that speed is estimated at 18,740 lbs. What 
horse-power is being transmitted through the tow-rope ? 

Ans, 460. 
. 3. A steam-yacht has the following particulars given : — 

Displacement on trial 176*5 jtons 

I.H.P on trial 364 

Speed ,, ... ... ... ... ... 13*3 l^nots 

Find the "displacement coefficient of speed." 

Ans. 203. 

4. A steam-yacht has a displacement of 143*5 ^o^^> ^^^ ^5^ I.H.P. is 
expected on trial. What should the speed in knots be, assuming a displace- 
ment coefficient of speed of 196 ? 

Ans, 12*2 knots. 

5. The Warrior developed 5267 indicated horse-power, with a speed of 
I4*G^ knots on a displacement of 9231 tons. Find the displacement co- 
efficient of speed. 

Ans, 233. 

6. In a set of progressive speed trials, very different values of the 
" displacement coefficient " are obtained at different speeds. Explain the 
reason of this. A ship is 225 feet long, at what speed would you expect 
the coefficient to have its maximum value ? 

Ans, About \o\ knots. 

7. Suppose we took a torpedo boat destroyer of 250 tons displacement 
and 27 knots speed as a model, and designed a vessel of 10,000 tons dis- 
placement of similar form. At what speed of this vessel could we compare 
her resistance with that of the model at 27 knots ? 

Ans, 50 knots. 

8. A ship of 5000 tons displacement has to be driven at 21 knots. A 
model of the ship displaces loi lbs. At what speed should it be tried ? 

Ans, 3 knots. 

9. A ship of 5000 tons displacement is driven at a speed of 12 knots. 
A ship of 6500 tons of similar form is being designed. At what speed of 
the larger ship can we compare its performance with the 5000-ton ship ? 

Ans, 12*53 knots. 

10. A vessel 300 feet lon^ VsdtvNea. «A. ^wS'gftfc^oC i<^ knots. At what 
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speed must a similar vessel 350 feet long be driven in order that their 
performances may be compared ? 

Ans* i6'2 knots. 

11. A vessel 300 feet long has a displacement on the measured-mile 
trial of 3330 tons, and steams at 14, 18, and 20 knots with 2400, 6000, and 
9000 I.H.P. respectively. What would be the I.H.P. required to drive a 
vessel of similar type, but of double the displacement, at 20 knots ? 

Ans. i3,ocx) I.H.P. about. 

12. A vessel of 3100 tons displacement is 270 feet long, 42 feet beam, 
and 17 feet draught. Her I.H.P. at speeds of 6, 9, 12, and 15 knots are 
270, 6cx), 1350, and 3060 respectively. What will be the dimensions of a 
similar vessel of 7000 tons displacement, and what I.H.P. will be required 
to drive this vessel at 18 knots ? 

Ans. 354 X 55 X 22-3 ; about 9600 I.H.P. 

13. A vessel of 4470 tons displacement is tried on the measured mile at 
progressive speeds, with the following results : — 

Speed. I.H.P. 

0*47 *" *** *** 4^5 

10*43 *** *** *** 00 1 

12*23 1573 

12*93 2117 

A vessel of similar form of 5600 tons displacement is being designed. 
Estimate the I.H.P. required for a speed of 13 knots. 

^«x.2*3ooLH.P. 

14. Verify the figures given for the coefficients of speed of H.M.S. 
Iris on p. 249. 

15. A vessel of 7000 tons requires 10,000 I.H.P. to drive her 20 
knots, and the I.H.P. at that speed is varying as the fourth power of the 
speed. Find approximately the I.H.P. necessary to drive a similar vessel 
of 10,000 tons at a speed of 21} knots. 

Ans, i6,ooo I.H.P. 

16. Dr. Kirk has given the following rule for finding the indicated 
horse-power of a vessel ; — 

In ordinary cases, where steamers are formed to suit the speed, the 
I.H.P. per 100 square feet of wetted surface may be found by assuming 
that, at a speed of 10 knots, 5 I.H.P. is required, and that the I.H.P. 
varies as the cube of the speed. 

Show that this can be obtained on the following assumptions : — 

/VV 
(i.) The resistance can be expressed by the formula R =/ .S.I - 1 

(see p. 236), where/* = 0*265. 

(ii.) The propulsive coefficient assumed to be about 45 per cent. 

(For further examples, see 28, 30, 31, and 32 in Appendix A.) 
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Proof of Simpson's First Rule. — Let the equation of the curve 
referred to the axes Ox, Oy, as Fig. 31, p. 51, be — 

^oi ^1) ^2 heing constants ; then the area of a narrow strip length jr 
and breadth ax is — 

y X Ax 

and the area required between x ^ o and x = 2his the sum of all 
such strips between these limits. Considering the strips as being a 
small breadth Ax, we still do not take account of the small triangular 
pieces as BDE (see Fig. 12), but on proceeding to the limit, i,e, 
making the strips indefinitely narrow, these triangular areas dis- 
appear, and the expression for the area becomes, using the formula 
of the calculus — 

*2h 
y , dx 

or, putting in the value forj' given by the equation to the curve — 

(rto + ayX + a^'^dx 

which equals— 

which has to be evaluated between the limits x=2k and x^ o. 
The expression then becomes — 

a^2h + ^^14^2 + j^^8/f3 

Now, from the equation to the curve, when — 

x = o,y = a^ 

X = h,y = ^0 + M + ^^ 

^ = 2hiy = aQ-\' 2ayh + A^.*^ 



^^ + \a^x^ + i^a^'J^ 
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But calling the ordinates in the ordinary way, j^i, j^j* andj'j— 

when X = o^y = y^ 
x= h,y=y^ 
x= 2h,y=y^ 
therefore we have — 





ao + 2a^h + 


«0 




from which may be obtained the 


following values for the constants 






-ari 


-J's) 




<^ = -^h^y^ ■ 


-2^2- 


^-^l) 


or substituting 


above — 






A ^. ^1. 


. 4^2 I, 

" m MM AM S^ Mm 


.. \ 


f . W MB 0^Mm 1 A« 1 



J: 



= i^O'i + 4^2+^3) 

which is the expression known as Simpson's First Rule. 

Proof of Simpson's Second Rule. — Let the equation to the 
curve be— 

^^ = «o + ^\^ + ^2^ + ^s^' 
then the area will be given by — 

(oq + a^x + a^^ + a^dx (i) 

o 

The area given by. the rule is — 

fA(^i + 3JK2 + 3J's+J'4) (2) 

From (i) we find that the area is — 

3«o^ + 9«i— + 9^2^' + V^jA* ^3) 

Now— 

>'s = «0 + 2^1^ + 4<Z2^2 + g^^^s 

^4 = tf + 3^1^ + 9^2^* + 27^8^3 
Thest are four equations for determining aiq, a^, Aj, a^. 

If we substitute the va\ues ^vexi 2\ias^ lot 3r\^3r%^^^.^*^v^». live 
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expression for the area as given by Simpson's second rule in (2), we 
find the result is the same as the expression (3). This shows that 
Simpson's second rule will correctly integrate a. curve whose 
equation is that given above. 

The truth of the five-eight rule given on p. 12 can be proved in a 
similar manner. ^ \ 

The dynamical stability of a ship at any given angle of \L^ 
heal is equal to the area of the curve of statical stability up 
to that angle. 

Referring to Fig. 67 showing a ship heeled over to a certain 
angle 0, imagine the vessel still further heeled through a very small 
additional angle, which we may call de. The centre of buoyancy 
will move to B" (the student should here draw his own figure to 
follow the argument). B'B" will be parallel to the water-line W'L', 
and consequently the centre of buoyancy will not change level 
. during the small inclination. Drawing a vertical B"Z' through 
B", we draw GZ', the new righting arm, perpendicular to it. Now, 
the angle ZGZ' = dO, and the vertical separation of Z and Z' = 
GZ X dB, Therefore the work done in inclining the ship from the 
angle to the angle + dO is — 

Wx (GZ.d0) 

Take now the curve of statical stability for this vessel. At the 
angle the ordinate is W x GZ. Take a consecutive ordinate at the 
angle + d0. Then the area of such a strip = W x GZ x ^i9 ; but 
this is the same as the above expression for the work done in 
inclining the vessel through the angle d0, and this, being true for 
any small angle d0j is true for all the small angles up to the angle 0* 
But the addition of the work done for each successive increment of 
inclination up to a given angle is the dynamical stability at that 
angle, and the sum of the areas of such strips of the curve of 
statical stability as we have dealt with above is the area of that 
curve up to the angle 0. Therefore we have the dynamical stability 
of a ship at any given angle of heel is equal to the area of the 
curve of statical stability up to that angle, where the ordinates of 
this curve represent the righting moments. 

The area of a curve of displacement divided by the load 
displacement gives the distance of the centre of buoyancy 
below the Ij.W.Ij. 
y Let OBL, Fig. 114, be the curve of displacement of a vessel 
constructed in the ordinary way, OW being the load mean 
draught, and WL being the load displacement. 

Take two level lines, AB, A'B', a smaW dislaxice ^2 2c^^\\.. 
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Call the area of the water-plane at the level of AB, A square feet, 
and the distance of this water-plane below the L.W.L., z. The 
volume between the water-lines AB, A'B' will be A x A^-, or, sup- 

i-. c'c. vv 



A ^ f ' 




--7 



Fig. Im- 
posing they are indefinitely close together, A x dz. The moment 
of this layer about the L.W.L. will be A. z, (iz^ 

The difference between the lengths of A'B^nd AB will evidently 
be the weight of the volume of water between those two level lines, 

A X dz- 
or . Draw B'C, BC vertically as shown. Then the breadth 

35 ' 

of the strip B'C is — , and the area of this strip is . 

35 35 

The area of the curve will be the area of all such strips, or — 

''A.z ,dz 



■ 



35 



The moment of the volume of displacement about the L.W.L. 
is given by — 

jA,z,dz 

and the distance of the C.B. below the L.W.L. is found by dividing 
this moment by the load displacement in cubic feet, or — 

A.z ,dz 



I' 



WL X 35 

The area of the curve divided by the load displacement in tons is — 

^A, z ,dz 



t 



35 



which is the same thing. 



WL 
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Morrish's Approximate Formula for the Position of the 
Centre of Buoyancy. — This formula was given on p. 63. 

V . 

-^ is known as " Rankine's mean depth," and we may for con- 



venience say— 



^■' 



The formula then becomes — 



Distance of CB below) _ , (^jl.t\\ 
the LWL in feet ) " * V « ) 

In Fig. 115, let ABC be the curve of water-plane areas, DC 
being the mean draught d. Draw the rectangle AFCD. Make DE 



\ 


Xb. 




^^^^^^ 



E. 



Fig. 1 15. 

= D. Draw EG parallel to DA, cutting the diagonal FD in H. 
Finish the figure as indicated. The assumption made is that the 
C.G. of the area DABC, which will give the vertical position of 
the centre of buoyancy, is in the same position as the C.G. of the 
area DAHC. This is seen, on inspection, to be very nearly the 
case. These two figures have the same area, as we now proceed 
to show. 

By using the principle of similar triangles, we have — 

AF ^ GF ^ ED 
AU " GH ~ HE 

and therefore — 

GF X HE = ED X GH 

or EC X HE = AG X GH 
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or the triangles AGH, HEC are equal in area ; therefore — 

Area AH CD = area AGED 

and this latter area equals the volume of displacement, being a 

V 

rectangle having its adjacent sides equal to A and — respectively. 

The area of the curved figure DABC also evidently represents 
the volume of displacement. Therefore the figures DABC and 
DAHC are equal in area. 

We now have to determine the position of the C.G. of DAHC 
in relation to the L.W.L. 

Area AGH ^ j x AG x GH ^ i GH 
area AGED AG x AD 2 ' AD 

~ 2 AF ^\ d ) 
or the triangle AGH -\[ ". J x rectangle AGED 

We may regard the figure DAHC as made by taking AGH away 
from the rectangle AE, and putting it in the position HEC. The 

shift of its C.G. downwards during this operation is -, there- 
fore the C.G. of the whole figure will shift downwards, using the 
principle explained on p. 96, an amount equal to x say, x being given 
by- 

AGED X ;r = AGH x - 

3 

or putting in the value found above, for the triangle AGH — 

The C.G. of AGED is at present a distance -- below the L.W.L. •, 
therefore the C.G. of DAHC is below the L.W.L. a distance — 






and taking the assumption given above, this is the distance of the 
C.B. below the L.W.L. very nearly. 
*i Strength of Rudder-heads. — For vessels built to Lloyd's rules, 

the diameter of the rudder-head is determined by the longitudinal 
number (see p. 194) and is glveu In the tables. For steam-vessels 
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the diameters of rudder-heads are calculated by the following 
formula — 

d = AJ/D X <J(2B - <J) X S2 

where d = diameter of rudder-head in inches, D = feet draught, 
B = the greatest distance in inches from the centre of pintles to 
back of rudder, b = the greatest breadth of the rudder in inches, 
and S = speed in knots. In no case, however, is the diameter to 
be less than that given in the table. 

The following is the method adopted for determining the size of 
rudder-head, having gfiven particulars of size, speed of ship, and 
maximum angle of rudder. To obtain the twisting moment acting 
on the rudder, we must know (i) the pressure of the water on the 
rudder ; (2) the position of the centre of effort of this pressure. 

As regards (i), the pressure in pounds on a plane moving uni- 
formly broadside on (see Fig. 1 16) is given by the formula — 

P ='l'I2Az/2 

where A is the area of the plane in square feet ; 
V is the velocity in feet per second. 

4 ^ cw 



s—*i 




Fig. 116. Fig. X17. 

This supposes the rudder to be round to an angle of 90°. For 
an angle ^, the normal pressure is given by — 

P' = P X sin e (see Fig. 117) 

With regard to the position on the rudder at which this normal 
pressure may be regarded as acting, it is found that for values of 
e between 30° and 40°, the centre of effort is about four-tenths the 
breadth of the rudder from the leading edge, the rudder being 
hinged at the fore side. 

By this means we are able to determine the twisting moment on 
the rudder-head. If a screw steamship is being propelled through 
the water at a certain speed the sternward velocity of the water 
from the propeller past the rudder, is greater than the speed of the 
ship. The velocity of water past the rudder can \i^ X.2J«.^^ *».% \o 
per cent greater than the velocity of the ship. Take vYieioWomx^^'aa 
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an example. A rectangular rudder 13 feet broad, hinged on the 
fore side, 180 square feet in area ; maximum angle, 35° ; speed of 
ship, 16 knots. 

16 knots = — 2- — = 27 feet per second 

Velocity of water past rudder = 27 + 27 

= 297, say 30 feet per second 

The pressure on the rudder = 112 x =^ x sm 35° 

^ 2240 

= 465 tons 

Taking the centre of effort as A x 13 = 5*2 feet, or 62*4 inches 
from the leading edge — 

The twisting moment = 46*5 x 62*4 

= 2901 inch -tons 

To determine the size of rudder-head for a twisting moment of 
T inch-tons, we use the following formula : — 

where d — diameter in inches, 

/= strength of material per square inch, allowing a factor of 
safety. 

For wrought iron, / is taken as 4 tons 
cast steel, / „ ,,5 „ 

phosphor bronze,/ „ » '3 y, 

For a twisting moment of 2901 inch-tons, the diameter of a 
rudder-head, if of wrought iron, will be given by — 

2901 



iV X V X 4 
ox d— 15^ inches 

Example, — A rudder is 243J square feet in area, and the centre of 
pressure is estimated to be 6*12 feet abaft the centre of rudder-head, at 35°. 
If the speed of the ship is 19 knots, estimate the diameter of the rudder- 
head, taking the stress at 4 tons and 5 tons. 

Ans, 20*1", 187." 

Ijaunching Calculations. — Before starting on these calcula- 
tions, it is necessary to estimate as closely as possible the launching 
weight of the ship, and also the position of the centre of gravity, 
both vertically and longitudinally. The case of the Daphne^ 
which capsized on the Clyde* on being launched, drew special 

' See Engineering.^ 1S83, (61 a report on the Daphne^ by Sir E. J. 
Reed. 
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attention to the necessity of providing sufificient stability in the 
launching condition. A ship in the launching condition has a light 
draught, great freeboard, and high position of the C.G. It is 
possible, by the use of the principles we have discussed at length, 
to approximate to the metacentric height, and if this is not con- 
sidered sufficient, the ship should be ballasted to lower the centre 
of gravity. It has been suggested that a minimum G.M. of i foot 
should be provided in the launching condition. If the cross-curves 
of stability of the vessel have been made, it is possible very quickly 
to draw in the curve of stability in the launching condition, and in 
case of any doubt as to the stability, this should be done. 




lW-IO: 



Wateh 




▲w-wi. 




We now have to consider the longitudinal stability of a vessel 
as she goes down the ways, and describe the calculations that are 
made to see if the vessel will " tip " ^ (/>. the stern drops over the 
end of the ways, and the forward end lifts up off the ways), and to 
ascertain the pressure that comes on the fore poppets when the 
vessel lifts. After the ship has run a certain distance (see Fig. 118) 

* Tipping is shown by the second diagiam m Y\^» it^. 
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the C.G. will pass beyond the end of the ways, and will give rise to 
a " tipping moment ; " but by this time a portion of the ship is in 
the water, and the upward support of the buoyancy will give rise to 
a moment in the opposite direction. Call W the weight of the 
ship, and at the position shown in Fig. 1 18, let d be the distance of 
the C.G. beyond the end of the ways, w the support of the 
buoyancy, and d! the distance of the centre of buoyancy beyond 
the end of the ways. Then the support of the ways at this par- 
ticular position of the ship's travel is W — «/, and if the vessel tipped, 
i,e, if the moment of the weight W x d were greater than the 
moment of the buoyancy w x d, this upward support would all be 
concentrated at the end of the ways, and very possibly the bottom 
of the vessel would be forced in, or the end of the ways give way, 
and so cause a stoppage of the ship, or at /any rate make the ship 
slide down the rest of the distance on her keel. If the vessel 
stopped on the ways, she would be in a very critical condition as the 
tide fell. We therefore see that at all points the moment of the 
buoyancy should exceed the moment of the weight about the end 
of the ways. In order to see if this is so, we proceed as follows : 
Assume a height of tide that may safely be expected for launching, 
and take a series of positions as the ship goes down the ways, and 
determine the buoyancy and the distances of the C.G. and C.B. 
from the end of the ways, viz. w, d, and d as above. 

Then on a base-line (Fig. 1 19) representing the distance the ship 
has travelled, we draw two curves : first, a curve AA, giving the 
moment of buoyancy about the end of the ways ; and second, BB, 
giving the moment of weight about the end of the ways (this latter 
being a straight line, since the weight is constant). The distance 
between these curves will give us the " moment against tipping " at 
any particular place, and the minimum distance between them gives 
the margin of safety. If a curve of moment of buoyancy is obtained, 
as the dotted curve A' A' crossing BB, then there would be a 
" tipping moment,^^ This might be the case if the ways were not 
long enough, or the tide might not rise so high as expected, or the 
position of the centre of gravity might be wrongly estimated. The 
remedy would be either to lengthen the ways or to place some 
ballast right forward. Either of these would push the point G, at 
which the centre of gravity of the ship comes over the end of the 
ways, further along. Ships have been launched successfully which 
had an adverse tipping moment ; but the velocity was very great, 
and owing to this the ships were safely launched. 

There is another point that has to be considered. As the ship 
goQS further down the ways,\.\i«^ corcv^^ ^c.^xU.vtl i^osition in which 
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the moment of the huoyancy about the fore poppet equals the 
moment of the weight about the fore poppet. At this point the 
stem of the ship will begin to lift ; and if W is the weight of 
the ship, and W the buoyancy, the ship will be partially supported 
by the fore poppets, and the amount of this support is W — W. 
Thus we have a great strain, coming both on the slip and on the 
vessel, concentrated over a small distance. The amount of this 
can be determined as follows : In a similar manner in which we 
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constructed the curves A and B we can construct E and F ; E gives 
the moment of the weight of the ship about the fore poppet, which 
moment is a constant quantity, and F gives the moment of the 
buoyancy about the fore poppet, E and F intersect at the point P ; 
and this is the place where the moments of weight and buoyancy 
are equal, and therefore the place where the stern will begin to lift. 
Now construct also C and D, C being the weight of the ship, in 
this case 6000 tons, and D being the buoyancy as the ship moves 
down the ways. Then the intercept between these, at the distance 
given by the point P, vii. aa, will give the weight borne by the fore 
poppets when the stern begins to lift. In the case for which the 
curves are given in Fig. j 19, this weight was 675 Ions. The launch- 
ing curves for H.M.S. Ocean are given in a, pa'pex ^i-j ^i.ft,"^ 
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Champness, read before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 
1899. In that case the weight of the ship was 71 10 tons, and the 
weight on the fore poppets 1320 tons. 

The internal shoring of the ship must be specially arranged 
for in the neighbourhood of the fore poppets, and the portion of the 
slip under them at the time the stern lifts must be made of sufficient 
strength to bear the concentrated weight.* 

TchebyoheflfB Rules. — ^We have discussed in Chapters I. and 
II. various methods that can be employed for determining the 
area of a figure bounded by a curved line. The methods that are 
most largely employed are those known as the " Trapezoidal rule" 
and " Simpson's first rule." The former is used in France and 
America,^ and the latter is used in Great Britain. The trapezoidal 




Fig. 12a 



rule has a great advantage in its simplicity, but cbnsiderable 
judgment is necessary in its use to obtain good results. Simpson's 
first rule is rather more complex, but gives exceedingly good results 
for the areas dealt with in ordinary ship calculations. 

A rule has been devised for determining the area of a curvilinear 
figure, in which the lengths of ordinates suitably placed only need 
adding together to obtain the area of the figure. This rule is 
TchebychefTs rule,' and a much fewer number of ordinates are 

* For a detailed account of the launching arrangements of H.M.S. 
Ocean, see the paper by Mr. H. R. Champness above referred to. 

2 See a paper read before the American Society of Naval Architects in 
1895, by Mr. D. W. Taylor. 

' See a paper by Mr. C. F. Munday, M.I.N. A., in the Transactions of the 
Institution of Naval Architects for 1899, and a paper by Professol* Biles in 
the Transactions of Institute of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland for 
iSgg, 
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required than for either the Trapezoidal or Simpson's rules for 
equally correct results. For instance, to find the area of a semi- 
circle 10 feet radius, using five ordinates. These ordinates are 
placed in the positions shown in Fig. 120. The lengths of these 
five ordinates are found to be 5*54, 9*27, lo'o, 9*27, 5*54 feet re- 
spectively, and all that is needed is to add these lengths together, 
multiply the result by the length of the figure, and divide by the 
number of ordinates. The area by this rule is therefore— 

39*62 X — = 158-48 square feet 

The exact area is, of course, 157*08 square feet. Example No 
48, Chapter I., gives an illustration of the number of ordinates 
it is necessary to use for such a figure when using Simpson's 
first rule in order to obtain a close approximation to the correct 
area. 

The following table gives the position of ordinates of a curve 
with reference to the middle ordinate for different numbers of 
ordinates : — 



No. of 




ordi- 


Position of ordinates from middle of base in fractions of the half-length 


nates 


of base. 


used. 




2 










05773 










3 













0*7071 








4 








0*1876 




07947 








5 











o'3745 




0*8325 






6 






0*2666 




0*4225 




0-8662 






7 









0*3239 




0*5297 




0*8839 




8 




0*1026 




0*4062 




0-5938 




0*8974 




9 







0*1679 




0*5288 




0*6010 




0*9116 


10 


00838 




0*3127 




0*5000 




06873 




0*9162 



The following example will show how the rule is employed to 
find the area of the load water-plane of a ship 600 feet long, for 
which by the ordinary method 21 ordinatesi would have to be 
used 30 feet apart. By using 10 ordinates, and drawing them 
according to the above table, i.e, the following distance from 
amidships both forward and aft, 25'!, 63*8, 150*0, 206*2, 274*9 
feet respectively, we obtain the following lengths for the semi- 
ordinates, commencing from forward : 3*6, 15*0, 25*1, 31*6, 35*1, 
35*4, 33*4, 288, 22*2, and 11*5 feet respectively. These lengths are 
^^-added together, and the result is multiplied by iVi^ \tTv^\\v ^l \Jcva 
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water-plane and divided by the number of ordinates. The result 
is the half-area of the water-plane, viz. — 

2417 X . — = 14,502 square feet 
10 

The simplification due to this method consists in the fewer number 
of ordinates necessary, and the simple process of addition that is 
required when the ordinates are measured off. 

Displacement Sheet, — This method may be extended to find- 
ing the volume of displacement of a ship, and a table may be 
employed similar to that on Table I., and described in Chapter II. 
There does not appear to be any advantage in applying Tche- 
bycheff's rule in a vertical direction, as the number of water-lines 
are few in number compared with the number of ordinates usually 
employed fore and aft ; and also by having the water-planes spaced 
equally, the displacement and vertical position of the C.B. for the 
other water-planes can be determined. In the specimen table, there- 
fore, .given on Table 11.^ TchebychefTs rule is employed for the 
fore-and-aft integration, and Simpson's first rule for the vertical inte- 
gration. The figures shown in thick type are the lengths of the 
semi-ordinates of the various water-lines spaced from amidships as 
indicated at the top of the sheet. These lengths added up give a 
function of the area of each water-plane, as 2417 for the L.W.P. 
These functions are put through Simpson's rule ^ - in a vertical 
direction, and the addition of these products gives a function of 
the displacement, viz. 1802*25. This function, multiplied for both 
rules, etc., as shown, gives the displacement in tons, viz. 16,067 
tons. 

This result is obtained in another way, as in the ordinary 
displacement sheet, and an excellent check is thus obtained on 
the correctness of the calculation. The semi-ordinates of the 
various sections are put through Simpson's rule, and functions of 
the areas of the sections are thus obtained, as 255*05 for the section 
numbered II. These functions are then simply added up, and 
the same result is obtained as before for the function of the dis- 
placement, viz. 1802*25. It will have been noticed that the or- 
dinates at equal distances from the mid-length are brought 
together ; the reason for this will appear as we proceed. 

The position of the centre of buoyancy of the main portion 
with reference to the L.W.P. is obtained in the ordinary way. To 

* In this case, instead of I, 4, 2, 4, 2, 4, 1, the halves of these are used, 
viz. i, 2, I, 2, I, 2, i, the m\\\t\pUca.UotL by 2 being done at the end. 
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obtain the position of the centre of buoyancy of the main portion 
with reference to the mid-length, we proceed as follows. The 
lengths of the ordinates I. and Ia. are subtracted, giving 2*9, and 
so on for all the corresponding ordinates. These differences are 
multiplied by the proportion of the half-length at which the 
several ordinates are placed, and the addition of the products 
gives a function of the moment of the displacement about the 
mid-length. In this case, this function is 36*4755. This, multi- 
plied by the half-length and divided by the function of the 
displacement, 1802*25, gives the distance of the centre of buoyancy 
of the main portion abaft amidships, 6*07 feet. 

The lower appendage is treated in the ordinary way, as shown 
in the left-hand portion of the table. The reason of this is that 
the equidistant sections of the ship are usually drawn in on thje 
body plan for fairing purposes, and the areas below the lowest 
water-line can be readily calculated. The sections at the stations 
necessary for TchebychefTs rule would not be placed on the body 
for this calculation, but the ordinates at the various water-lines 
would be read straight off the half-breadth plan. 

The summary to obtain the total displacement and position 
of the centre of buoyancy is prepared in the ordinary way, and 
needs no explanation. The result of this summary is to give the 
displacement as 16,900 tons, having the centre of buoyancy 11*2 feet 
below the L.W.L. and 6*52 feet abaft amidships. 

Transverse BM, — ^To determine the moment of inertia of the 
L.W.P. about the middle line, we place the ordinates of the L.W.P. 
as shown, cube them and add the cubes, the result being 211,999. 
This is multiplied as shown, giving 8,479,926 as the moment 
of inertia of the main portion of the L.W.P. about the middle 
line. Adding for the after appendage, we obtain 8,480,976 as the 
moment of inertia of the L.W.P. about the middle line in foot- 
units. 

The distance between the centre of buoyancy andf the transverse 

metacentre is given by ^ , or— 

8,480,976 

*^ ^ , ^ = 14-34 feet 
16,900 X 35 ^ •'^ 

The transverse metacentre is accordingly 14-34 — 11*2 = 3-14 feet 
above the L.W.L. 

Longitudinal BAf.^The position of the centre of ^t^NvVj ^IxJcvfc 
main portion of the L.W.P. is obtained by lakm^ vYi^ ^\fex^^c^'5» 
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of corresponding ordinates of the L.W.P. and multiplying these 
differences by 0*0838, etc., as shown. The addition of these products, 
14*6244, treated as shown, gives i8'i5 feet as the distance of the 
centre of gravity of the main portion of the L.W.P. abaft amidships. 
Adding in the effect of the after appendage, we find that the area 
of the L.W.P. is 29,144 square feet, and the centre of flotation is 
19*53 feet abaft amidships. 

To determine the position of the longitudinal metacentre, we 
need to find the moment of inertia of the L.W.P. about a trans- 
verse axis through the centre of flotation. This has to be done in 
several steps. First we determine the moment of inertia of the 
main portion about amidships. This is done by taking the sum of 
corresponding ordinates and multiplying these by (0*0838)2, (0*3 1 27)^, 
etc., or 0*007, 0*098, etc. The addition of the products, 50*5809, is 
multiplied by 2 for both sides, by ^§ for Tchebycheff *s rule and 
by (300)2, being the square of the half-length, because we only 
multiplied by the square of the fraction of the half-length the 
various ordinates are from amidships, and not by the squares of 
the actual distances. The result gives 546,273,720 in foot-units 
for the moment of inertia of the main portion of the L.W.P. about 
the midship ordinate. We add to this the moment of inertia 
of the after appendage about the midship ordinate, obtaining 
539,399,902 in foot-units. This is the moment of inertia of the 
L.W.P. about the midship ordinate. To obtain the moment of 
inertia of the L.W.P. about a transverse axis through the centre 
of flotation, we subtract the product of the area of the L.W.P. and 
the square of the distance of the centre of flotation abaft amidships. 
The result is the moment of inertia of the L.W. P. about a trans- 
verse axis through the centre of flotation we want, and this divided 
by the volume of displacement gives the value of the longitudinal 
BM, 927 feet. 

The moment to "change trim one inch is obtained in the 
ordinary way,^assuming that the centre of gravity of the ship is 
in the L.W.L. and that the draught marks are placed at the 
perpendiculars. 

To obtain Cross Curves of Stability by means of the 
Integrator and using Tchebyoheflf 's Rule. — The rule we have 
been considering can be used with the integrator to determine the 
ordinary cross curves of stability in just the same way as with 
Simpson's rules. In Chapter V. the process of the calculation 
necessary with the integrator is explained. This calculation may 
be considerably shortened if Tchebycheff'^s rule is used instead of 
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Simpson's rule. Not only can fewer sections be used, but the 
integrator itself performs the summation. In this case a body 
plan must be prepared, showing the shape of the sections at the 
distances from amidships required by the rule. Take, for example, 
a vessel 480 feet long, for which by the ordinary method twenty- 
one sections would be necessary. By using this rule nine sections 
will be quite sufficient, and by reference to the table on p. 271 the 
sections must be placed the following distances forward and aft 
of amidships, viz. 40*3, 126*9, I44'2, 2i8'8 feet respectively, the 
midship section being one of the nine sections. 

The multiplier to convert the area readings of the integrator 
employed into tons displacement was for this case 1*097, and to 
convert the moment readings into foot-tons of moment was 13*164. 
All that is nc^cessary, then, having set the body plan to the required 
angle as in Fig. 79, is to pass round all the nine sections in turn 
np to the water-line you are dealing with, and put down the initial 
and final readings. We have, for example — 

Area readings. 

Initial 14,198 

Final 25,397 



11,199 difference 

Displacement in tons — 11,199 x 1*097. 

= 12,285 tons 

Moment readings. 

Initial 5215 

Final 5516 



301 difference 
Moment = 301 x I3'i64 = 3963 foot-tons 
<^Z = ^ = 0-32 feet 

It will at once be seen, on comparison with the example given 
on p. 180, that there is a very great saving of work by using this 
method. The following table gives the whole of the calculation 
necessary to determine a cross curve for the above vessel, values 
of GZ being obtained at four draughts, viz. at the L.W.L., one 
W.L. above and two W.L.'s below : — 
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Number of 
W.L. 


Area 
reading. 


Difference. 


Displace* 
^ ment 
in tons. 


Moment 
reading. 


Difference. 


GZ. 


Initial 
A. W.L. 
L.W.L. 

2 W.L. 

3 W.L. 


14,198 

25»397 
35,126 

43.301 


12,693 

ir,i99 
9»729 
8.175 


13,924 
12,285 

10,673 
8,968 


5136 

5215 
5516 

6373 
7261 


79 
301 

857 
888 


0-07 
0-32 
i-o6 
1-30 



Proof of Tohebycheflf 's Rule with Pour Ordinates. — The 

following is the proof of TchebycheflPs rule in the simple case when 
there are only four ordinates. In solving the equations for eight and 
ten ordinates, imaginary roots are obtained, but the figures obtained 
for four and five ordinates can be combined together for the two 
half portions of the ship's length. 

Y 




Fig. X9X. 

Let the curve BC (Fig. 121) be a portion of a parabola whose 
equation referred to the base, and the axis OY is — 

y = a^ + ai , X + a2 . x^ + a^ . x^ + ai . X* , . (i) 
where Uq, ai, ^2, ^st ^^^ ^4 ^^^ constants. 

(For 4 ordinates the curve is taken of the 4th degree.) 
( » « }) 99 » >» «th „ ) 

Let 2 . / be the length of the area, and select the origin at the 
middle of the length. 



Then the area 



r+i 
required = I / • ^-^ (2) 

. (3) 



/ /2 /1\ 



Now let this area = C x the sum of the 4 ordinates (4) 

= C X (j^i +>'-i +^2 +>'-2) 
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substituting for j/„ j'.,, etc., their values as given by the 
equation to the curve (i^, and taking the ordinates symmetrical 
about OY. 

Equating coefficients of a^^ a.,^ a^ in the equations (3) and (5), 

we have C = - and 

2 

xi^ + ;ra* = f . /* 

From these equations we find— 

x^ = 0-1876/ 
X2 = 07947/ 

which gives the positions of the ordinates such that the Area 

-» / 
= ^^-^(yi +y~i +^2 +^-2)1 ^'•^« the summation of the ordinates 
4 

is multiplied by the length and divided by the number of ordinates. 



Miscellaneous Examples. 

1. The tons per inch immersion in salt water at a ship's water- planes 
are as follows, commencing with the L.W.P: — 12*9, 12*4, ii'5, 10*2, 80, 
60, 2*2. The first five water-planes are 21 inches apart, and the last three 
are loj inches apart, ihe draught being 9 feet to bottom of flat keel. 

{a) Determine the displacement and the vertical position of the cenirtf 
of buoyancy to the first three water-planes. 

{d) Estimate the displacement of the vessel when floating at a draught 
of 10 feet I J inches in water of which i cubic foot weighs 63} pounds. 

Ans, [a) 1063 tons, 377 feet below L.W.L. 

797 >f 473 » .. 

545 » 572 >» 

(d) 1228 tons. 

2. Construct a formula giving the additional displacement, due to 
I foot greater trim aft as compared with the normal trim, in terms of the 
tons per inch immersion, length between draught- marks, and the distance 
of the centre of flotation abaft midships. 

The vessel in question, 'No. i, whose normal draught is 9 feet on an 
even keel, floats in salt water at a draught of 8 feet 7 inches forward and 
9 feet 10 inches aft. Estimate the displacement in tons, the centre of 
flotation being 7 feet abaft amidships, and the length P.P. 250 feet (draught- 
marks at perpendiculars). 

Ans, 12 — J^, 1 100 tons. 

3. The vessel is question, No. i, floats at a mean draught of 9 feet 
6i inches in salt water. While in this condition she is inclined, two 
plumb bobs 10 feet long being employed. The followm^ d^ftttXJvawSk "ax^ 
observed : — 
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Forward. 


Afr. 


3 tons through 23 ft. P to S 


• • • 


• • • * • ' 


3-5" 


" 19 >l »» >i 


• • • 


7*1 C" 


7-03" 



Weights restored, ship came to upright. 

3 tons through 23 ft. S to P 3'55" ... 3-6" 

o II I, I, ,) ... ... 7 ^5 ••• 7'^ 

Estimate the metacentric height at the time. 

Afis, 2 feet. 

4. A vessel of box form, 150 feet long and 25 feet broad, floats at an 
even draught of 8 feet, and has a water-tight deck 8} feet above keel. If 
a central compartment, 30 feet long, bounded by two transverse bulkheads 
extending up to the deck, is bilged, what will be (i) the new draught of 
the vessel ; (2) the alteration of the metacentric height ? 

Ans, 9' 8J" nearly ; increase nearly I foot. 

5. A body with vertical sides, the plan being an isosceles triangle 150 
feet long and 30 feet broad at the stern, floats in salt water at a constant 
draught of lo feet. Determine the displacement when floating at a 
draught of 9 feet 6 inches forward, lo feet 6 inches aft. 

(fl) by using formula obtained in question (2) above ; 
\b) by direct calculation, thus verifying (a). 

6. Obtain a rule for finding the area between two consecutive equi- 
distant ordinates of a curve when three are given. Show that the rule, 

A* 
when used with levers, results in a moment error of — X (intercept between 

4 
whole curve and chord) where h is the common interval. 

7. The half-ordinates of the water-plane of a ship 320 feet long and of 
9500 tons displacement are I'O, 16*5, 25*0, 29*0, '30'4, 30*6, 30*5, 29'8, 
28* I, 24*1, and 15*1 feet. Find the sinkage of the vessel on passing from 
the Nore to the London Docks (63 lbs. to cub. ft.). 

Ans, 3*9 inches. 

8. If the vessel in the last question draws F 24' 3", A 27' 9" when at 
the Nore, find her draughts forward and aft when in the docks, the centre 
of buoyancy being 5*1 feet abaft middle ordinate and 1 1 leet below the 
centre of gravity. 

Ans, F 24' 71", A 28' oj". 

9. A cigar-shaped vessel with circular sections floats in salt water with 
its axis in the surface. The semi-ordinates of the water-plane, 20 feet apart, 
are, commencing from forward, o, 3, 6, 8, 7, 4, i feet respectively. 

Find (i) Tons per inch immersion. 

(2) Displacement in tons. 

(3) Position of C.F frofci after end. 

(4) Position of C.B. „ ,, 

(5) Transverse BM. 

(6) Position of C.B. below W.L. 

Ans, (i) 276 tons; (2) 1577 tons; (3) 57 feet; (4) 567 feet; 
(5) 2-84 feet ; (6) 2-84 feet. 

Note, — Some consideration should be given as to the simplest method 
of doing this question ; (6) should be inferred from (5). 

10. A vessel of constant triangular section is 245 feet long, 30 feet 
bi02Ld at the water-line, and ^->aVsa\. \2 fee,t draugjit with vertex downwards. 

When a weight of 8 Iobs \s movtOi "i^ ^te. ^cici^'s. ^^ $is:0«.^^'sJB\& of 
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S inches is caused on the bob of a lo-feet pendulum. Find the position 

of the vessel's centre of gravity. •"*> — - 

Ans» 17*64 feet from base. 

11. Assuming that a barge is of uniform rectangular section, 70 feet 
long and 20 feet broad, construct the metacentric diagram to scale for all 
draughts between^j2 feet and 10 feet; state the draught for which the 
height of the metacentre above the keel is lowest, and show that in this 
condition the metacentre is in the corresponding water-plane. 

Arts, 8' 2". 

12. A right circular cone is formed of homogeneous material, and the 
tangent of the semi-vertical angle is 0*5. Show that this cone will float in 
stable equilibrium with vertex down in fresh water so long as the specific 
gravity of the material is greater than 0*512. 

13. A long triangular prism of homogeneous material having the same 
section as the above floats in fresh water with vertex down. Show that 
it will float in stable equilibrium so long as the specific gravity of the 
material is greater than 0*64. 

14. A lighter has a constant section 16 feet at the base, 20 feet across 
the deck, and 10 feet deep. She floats in river water 357 cubic feet to the 
ton at a constant draught of 8 feet, the length beyig 80 feet The C.G 
when laden to this draught is 6 feet above the base. 

Determine the angle of heel caused by taking 5 tons of the cargo out, 
this cargo being at 6 feet from the base and 6 feet from middle line. 

Ans, 7,\ to 2\ degrees. 

15. What relation exists between the transverse and longitudinal 
stability of a wholly submerged body ? 

Discuss the question of submarine navigation from the point of view 
of longitudinal stability. 

16. A lighter with vertical sides is 132 feet long and 30 feet broad 
for a length amidships of 80 feet. The ends are formed of four circular arcs 
of 30 feet* radius. The draught is 10 feet, and the C.G. at this draught 
is 7^ feet from the bottom. Determine the metacentric height. 

Afu, 4*35 feet. 

17. Prove the rule for the distance of the centre of gravity of a hemi- 
sphere of radius a from the bounding plane, viz. } . a, by finding the BM 
of a sphere floating with its centre in the surface of the water. (See 
question 17, p. 129.) 

18. A ship of length 320 feet, breadth 50 feet, mean draught 19 feet, 
has a displacement of 44CX) tons. The tons per inch at the L.\V.L. is 
27, BM. is II feet, and GM. is 2*5 feet. 

It is proposed to design on similar lines a ship with the dimensions — 
length 330 feet, breadth 51 feet, mean draught 19J feet. If G is the same 
distance above the keel in both ships, what value of GM. would you 
expect in the new ship ? 

( Use approximate formula on pp, 64 and 107.) Ans, 2 J to 3 feet. 

19. A vessel of 7CX) tons displacement has a freeboard to the upper 
deck of 6 feet. The C.G. is i^ feet above water, and the metacentre 
locus is horizontal. A sea breaking over the bulwarks causes a rectangular 
area 50 feet long and 20 feet wide on the upper deck to be covered with 
water to a depth of I foot. Calculate the loss of metacentric height. 

Ans. 1*5 foot. 

20. Show that for a vessel wall-sided in ihe Tie;\^\iOM\\voo\ q>\ ^^ 
water-line, GZ = (GM + JBM tan« B) sin 6 at Ihe axig^e ol VvttV ^. 
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Use this formula to determine the metacentric height in the upright 
condition of a box-shaped vessel, 2C»' X 35' X 10' draught, which is found 
to loll over to an angle of 5 degrees (see p. 167). Ans. —0*04 foot. 

21. A tank, extending across an oil-carrying vessel, is 35 feet wide, 40 
feet long, and 10 feet deep. It has an expansion trunk at the middle line 
4 feet wide and 6 feet long. The vessel has a displacement of 2000 tons 
in salt water, and a GM of 2 J feet, the C.G. being 10 feet above the 
bottom of the tank. 

Find the virtual metacentric height when the tank is half full and also 
when filled. The density of the oil is o*8 as compared with sea-water, 
and the metacentric curve is horizontal. 

Ans, (i) 1*54 foot ; (2) 3*19 feet. 

22. y^i ^j, y^* y^t ^5, and y^ are six consecutive equidistant ordinates 
of a plane curve : obtain the following expression for the area A of the 
curve lying between yx and y^, h being the common interval : — 

A = \\h{o'^x -^-y^-^-yz +yi +ys + o'-Ve) 

23. A foreign vessel, whose form is not known, has a certain draught 
at the Nore, the sea-water there being of 64 lbs. per cubic foot. Off 
Greenwich, the water there being 63 lbs. per cubic foot, it is noted that 
when 100 tons have been unshipped the draught of water is again 
what it was at the Nore. What is the sea-going displacement of the 
vessel ? Ans. 6300 tons. 

24. A vessel 60 feet broad at water-line has the transverse meta- 
centre 12 feet above C.B., the latter being 10 feet below water. Find the 
height of metacentre above this water-line when — 

{a) The beam is increased to 62 feet at the water-line, and in this 
ratio throughout, the draught being unaltered ; 

{If) The breadths at water-line are increased as above, but the lines 
fined so as to maintain the original displacement and to raise the 
C.B. o*4 foot. Ans. {a) 2'S feet ; {d) 3*64 feet. 

25. In a vessel whose moment to change trim one inch is M; tons per 
inch is T, and centre of flotation from after perpendicular is e times the 
length between perpendiculars, show that the position for an added weight 

such that the draught aft shall remain constant is -77=, feet forward of the 

centre of flotation, and thus if the C.F. is at mid-length this distance is 

M 
2 '^ feet, or, approximately, one-ninth the length in a ship of ordinary 

form. 

26. Show that the distance forward of the after perpendicular at which 
a weight must be added so that the draught aft shall remain constant is 
given by moment of inertia of water^plane about the A.P.y divided by the 
moment of water-plane about the A. P. 

27. A long body of specific gravity 0*5 of homogeneous material floats 
in fresh water, and has a constant section of the quadrant of a circle of 
10 feet radius. Determine the metacentric height when (a) corner upwards, 
{b) corner downwards, and (r) when between the positions {a) and {b). 
Draw the general shape of the stability curve from zero to 360°, starting 

with the body corner upwards. (The C.G. of the quadrant is — times the 

radius from each of the bounding radii. Positions of stable and unstable 
eqaWihrmm occur alternately.) 
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28. Two ships of unequal size are made from the same model. Prove 
that at the speed at which the resistance varies as the sixth power of the 
speed, the same effective horse-power is required for both ships at iht same speed. 

29. A vessel 375 feet between perpendiculars is designed to float at 
21 feet F.P.,.23 feet A. P. At this draught the displacement is 65CX) tons 
salt water, tons per inch 45, and centre of flotation 13^ feet abaft amidships. 

The draught marks are placed on the ship 25 feet abaft the F.P. and 
35 feet before the A. P. respectively. Estimate as closely as you can the 
displacement when the draught marks are observed at the ship, 19' 6" 
forward, 23' 10" aft, when floating in water of which 357 cubic feet 
weigh I ton. Ans. 6293 tons. 

30. H.M.S. Pelorus is 300' X 36J' X 13J' mean draught, 2135 tons 
displacement, and requires yocx) I.H.P. for 20 knots. On this basis 
estimate the I.H.P. required for a vessel of similar form, 325' x 40' x I5f' 
mean draught, 3000 tons displacement, at 21 knots speed. State clearly 
the assumptions you make in your estimate. 

Among others the following assumptions are made : — 

(i) For increased displacement caused by bodily sinkage, the I.H.P. varies as dis- 
placement for the same speed. 
(2) At the speeds mentioned m question, the I.H.P. is varying as the fourth power 
of the speed. 

Ans. About 10,600 I.H.P. 

31. The following formula has been proposed for the E.H.P. of a vessel 
at speed V knots, viz. — 

E.H.P. = als [/. S . (V)^-" + *• x^^^ ^*] 

where S = wetted surface in square feet. 
W = displacement in tons. 
L = length in feet, 
y = a coefficient for surface friction. 
^ = a coefficient varying with the type of ship. 

A vessel 500' X 70' X 26J, draught, 14,000 tons, is tried at progressive 
speeds, and the curve of I.H.P. on base of speed shows the following 
values, viz. at 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 knots, the I.H.P. is 1800, 3100, 
5000, 7500, 11,000, 15,500 respectively. 

Assuming the above foqpnula to correctly give the E.H.P. , determine 
the propulsive coefficients at the six speeds given — 

(Take/= 0*009, ^ = 0*2, S = I5*SVW X L, as p. 238.) 

Ans, (10) 46-4°/o ; (12) 47-1% ; (14) 47-3% ; (16) 48-570 ; 
(i8)48-97o;(2o)49-87o. 

32. Using the above formula for E.H.P. (with /= 0*009, ^ = 0*25), 
determine the I.H.P. for speeds of 18 and 19J knots respectively of a 
vessel 350' X 53J' X 20' X 5600 tons, using propulsive coefficients of 
45°/o and 47j°/o respectively. Ans, 7,660 I.H.P. ; 9,740 I.H.P. 

33. Draw out the metacentric diagram for all draughts of a square log 
of 2 feet side, floating with one comer down. 

Supposing the log to be homogeneous, determine the limits between 
which the density must be in order that it shall float thus in stable equi- 
librium in fresh water. . Ans. Between 028 and 072. 

34. A rectangular vessel is 175 feet long, 30 feet broad, 20 feet deep, 
and floats at a draught of 8 feet, with a metacentric height of 5 feet. Find 
the draught forward and aft, and the metacentric hei^Jvl dw^ Vo ^oo<X\w^ 
an empty compartment between bulkheads 120 feet and \^o feeV ^xcynx >>cve. 

after end. Ans. F. 13' 4!" ; A. ^' *\t \ ^•^^^^'^' 



APPENDIX B 

TABLES OF LOGARITHMS, SINES, COSINES, 
AND TANGENTS, SQUARES AND CUBES. 

Logarithms. — ^For some calculations considerable trouble ii 
saved by using logarithms. One instance of this has been already 
given on p. 247. A table of logarithms is given on pp. 284, 285, 
to four places of decimals, which gives sufficient accuracy for ordi- 
nary purposes. To the right of the table are given the differences 
for I, 2, 3, etc., which enables the logarithms of numbers of four 
figures to be obtained. 

Thus log 2470 = 3*3927. The decimal part is obtained from 
the table, the whole number being 3, because 2470 is between 1000 
and 10,000 (log 1000 = 3, log 10,000 = 4). The log of 2473 is 
obtained by adding to the above log the difference in the table 
for 3, viz. 5, i,e, — 

log 2473 = 3-3932. 

Example, — To find the cube root of 1075 : 

log 1075 = 1*0315 

log VU075) = i (1-0315) 

= 03438 
0*3438 = 0-3424 + 0-00I4 

•'. V1075 = 2*207 

Example. — To find the value of (5*725)4 : 

log 5725 = 07578 

log (5725)5 = i (07578) 
= 26523 
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Exampie.^'Yo find the value of (953l)Lx (U;??)' . 

5267 

log (9230^ = 3 (3*9652) 

= 2-6435 
log (i4-o8)3 = 3 (1-1485) 

= 3*4455 
log 5267 = 37216 

. 1 r(923i)» X (i4*o8)3"| r . , 

.•. log [ 526 7"^ J ^ '^'^^'^^ ■*■ 3*^^455 - 37216 

= 2-3674 
The number of which this is the log is 233 

. (9231)^ X (i4'o8)^ „ _, 
5267 " ^^ 



Table of Sines, Cosines, and Tangents. 

On pp. 286, 287, is given a table showing the values of the 
trigonometrical ratios, sines, cosines, and tangents, of angles up 
to 90°, to three places of decimals, which will be found sufficiently 
accurate for ordinary purposes. 
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TABLE OF SQUARES AND CUBES OF NUMBERS 
UP TO 40, RISING BY 005. 

The following table has been prepared, as squares and cubes 
of numbers are frequently required in ship calculations, Ordinales 
usually will not be measured more accurately than to the nearest 
o'o5 ; in most cases the nearest decimal point is sufficiently accurate. 
The squares and cubes are taken to the nearest whole number, 
which is all that is necessary in ship calculations. 
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APPENDIX C 

SYLLABUS OF THE EXAMINATIONS IN NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE CONDUCTED BY THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 

{From the Directory of the Board of Education^ South Kensington^ 
by permission of the Controller of His Majesty's Stationery Office) 

(Under Revision.) 

Tables will be provided, and candidates will be restricted to the 
use of these tables, and will not be allowed to bring with them into . 
the examination room any other mathematical or logarithm tables. 
Slide Rules may be used. 

Compulsory questions may be set at the examination. 

Elementary Stage. 

L Practical Shipbuilding. — The usual methods of forming, 
fixing in place, and connecting together the component parts of the 
structure of a steel or iron ship, including the keel ; the framing, 
both transverse and longitudinal; the stem and sternpost; the 
bottom or shell plating, inner and outer ; and the keelsons, side 
stringers, beams, pillars, deck stringers and plating, bulkheads, 
ceilings, and wood decks. The wood and copper sheathing of 
sheathed ships. The framing, planking, etc., of composite ships* 
The tools and appHances used in ordinary ship work. 

IL Ship Calculations. — The fundamental conditions to be 
fulfilled in order that any body may float freely and at rest in still 
water. Definition of stable equilibrium. Computations of areas 
of plane curves and of the immersed volume of a ship's hulL The 
weight of water displaced by a given immersed volume, and its 
relation to the density of the water. The specific gravities of the 
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principal materials employed in shipbuilding, and calculations of 
the weight of materials, and of simple parts of a ship's structure. 

III. Drawings to a given scale upon squared paper, from a 
simple sketch that will be furnished. 

The examination in Practical Shipbuilding will relate essentially 
to Steel Ships ; but one or two questions respecting the building of 
Composite Ships may be asked. 

Advanced Stage. 

Practical Shipbuilding.— The longitudinal and transverse 
stresses to which ships are liable in still water and amongst waves, 
and the structural arrangements necessary to resist those stresses ; 
also local stresses and the arrangements to resist them. 

Details of laying building blocks ; construction of rudders, bilge 
keels, water-tight and other bulkheads, supports to engines, boilers, 
and shafting. 

The qualities of various materials used in shipbuilding, and 
the tests to which they are subjected ; and the precautions to be 
observed in working plates and angles, both hot and cold, and the 
effects of punching and drilling holes. 

Laying Off. — Comprising a knowledge of the work carried on 
in the Mould Loft and at the Scrive Board in connection with the 
ordering of materials and the laying off the several parts of an iron 
or steel mercantile vessel ; also the similar work relating to war 
ships, whether sheathed with wood or unsheathed. 

Ship Calculations. — The use of Simpson's and other rules 
for finding the position of the centre of gravity of plane areas and 
for calculating the position of the centre of buoyancy. Graphic 
or geometrical methods of finding displacement and position of the 
centre of buoyancy. Curves of displacement and of tons per inch 
immersion ; definitions of centre of flotation, centre of buoyancy, 
metacentre, and metacentric height ; rules for calculating positions 
of transverse and longitudinal metacentres ; metacentric diagrams, 
their construction and use. 

Calculation of strength of simpler parts of ships' structures, such 
as tie plates, butt straps, and laps ; spacing and strength of iron 
and steel rivets. Calculation of weights of parts of ships' structures, 
such as decks and bulkheads. 

Drawing. — A more difficult drawing will be given than for the 
elementary stage. 

Plotting of curves on squared paper, the ordinates being given. 
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Honours. 

The examination in Honours will be divided into two parts^ 
which cannot both be taken in the same year. No candidate will be 
credited with a success in Honours Part II. who has not obtained 
a previous success in Honours, 

Part I. 

Practical Shipbuilding. — Important fittings of ships, such 
as steering gear and principal auxiliary machinery, appliances used 
in working the ship ; anchor and capstan gear ; masts and fittings 
in connection therewith, ventilation and coaling arrangements; 
pumping and draining. 

Precautions necessary to prevent deterioration of hull, while 
building and while on service. Launching arrangements, principles 
of water-tight subdivision of war and merchant ships. 

Ship Calculations. — Definitions of change of trim; moment 
to change trim. 

Change of trim due to moving weights on board, and that due 
to the addition or removal of weights. Displacement sheet and 
arrangement of calculations made thereon. Approximate and 
detailed calculations relating to the weight and position of centre 
of gravity of hull ; inclining experiment to ascertain the position of 
centre of gravity of a vessel and the precautions taken to ensure 
accuracy. Calculations for strength of parts of a ship's structure, 
such as decks, side and bottom plating. 

Part II. 

Proofs and application of Simpson's and other rules for obtaining 
areas and moments. 

Calculation of shearing forces and bending moments acting on 
a ship floating in still water, and amongst waves ; curves of loads, 
shearing forces, and bending moments, and their relation to one 
another. Equivalent girder and stress on material. 

Statical and dynamical stability ; Atwood's and Moseley's 
formulae, and methods of calculating stabihty based thereon. 
Experimental methods of obtaining stability at any angle. Use 
of Amsler's integrator for calculating stability. Curves of stability, 
their construction and uses. Cross-curves of stability. 

Effect on stability of free liquid in hold ; stability of petroleum- 
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carrying vessels. Heeling produced by wind pressure on sails. 
Rate of inflow of water through hole in bottom, and calculation of 
alteration of trim and heel due to admission of water into damaged 
compartment. Loss of stability due to damage and admission of 
water into compartment in neighbourhood of water-line. 

Stability of vessel partially water-borne and partly aground. 

Construction of curves of buoyancy, curves of flotation surfaces 
of buoyancy, and surfaces of flotation. 

Launching diagram and curves in connection therewith. 

Resistance of ships. Froude's experiments on skin friction ; 
Froude's law of comparison for vessels at corresponding speeds. 

Methods of calculating the horse-power to drive a vessel at a 
given speed. 

Definitions of effective horse-power, propulsive coefficient, and 
Admiralty constant^ and values of the two last in typical cases. 

Speed of ships on trial, methods adopted and precautions 
necessary to obtain accurate speed data. Progressive trials. 

Calculations relating to steering of ships: Methods of deter- 
mining the size of rudder heads and the stresses on rudders, 
balanced and unbalanced. 

Rolling of ships. Period of complete oscillation of a vessel 
rolling unresistedly in still water. Effect on period of oscillation 
of altering position of weights on board. Effect of sails upon the 
amplitude of roll in still water or amongst waves. Use and effect 
of bilge keels. Curve of extinction. 

Effect of synchronism between the period of a ship's roll and 
the period of waves amongst which she is rolling. 

Definitions of *' effective wave slope " and virtual upright. 

Methods of observing the rolling motions of ships. Definitions 
of a " stiff" and " steady " vessel ; elements of design affecting these 
qualities. Methods of calculating wetted surfaces. The vibration 
of ships ; how caused and the methods of minimizing it. 

Those candidates who answer the questions in the written paper 
in a sufficiently satisfactory way will be required to undergo a 
practical examination at South Kensington. This examination will 
be held on consecutive days. The time allowed for work on each 
day will be seven hours — three hours in the morning and four hours 
in the afternoon. 

Candidates will be required to make a sheer draught of a vessel 
from particulars to be furnished. 

Candidates must themselves provide all drawing instruments, 
moulds, battens, straight-edges, squares, etc., and all other 
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necessaries, except drawing-boards, drawing-paper, batten weights, 
and drawing-battens and straight -edges over two feet in length, 
which will be furnished by the Board of Education. 

Neatness and accuracy in drawing will be insisted on. 

No candidate will be classed in Honours who is not successful 
in the practical examination. 
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Questions set on Calcnlations in Examination Papers of the Science 

and Art Department*^ 

This selection of questions is reproduced by permission of the 
Controller of His Majesty's Stationery Office. 

The complete examinations set in 1898, 1899, 1900, and 1902 
are given, together with the general instructions and rules. 

Elementary. 

1. The total area of the deck plan of a vessel is 4500 square 
feet. What would be the surface of deck plank to be worked if 
there are — 

4 hatchways, each 4' x 2J' 
2 „ „ 10' X 6' 

and two circular skylights, each 4 feet in diameter, over which no 
plank is to be laid ? 

2. Write down and explain Simpson's second rule for finding 
the area of a plane surface. 

The half-ordinates of the water-plane of a vessel in feet are 
respectively, commencing from abaft, 2, 6*5, 9*3, 107, 11, 11, 10, 
7*4, 3*6, and 0*2, and the common interval between them is 15 feet. 
Find the area of the plane in square feet. 

3. A piece of African oak keelson is 24' x 12" x 10". What is 
its weight? 

* The complete examination papers set by the examiners of the Science 
and Art Department (now the Board of Education) are published yearly, 
price 6</. Answers to most of the questions here reproduced are given on 
p. 358. 
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4. A steel plate is of the form and dimensions shown. What is 
its weight ? 




Fig. X33. 



5. Write down and explain Simpson's first rule for finding the 
area of a plane surface. *- 

The half-ordinates ot a deck plan in feet are respectively i|, 5 J, 
loj, 13^, I4f, I4i, 1 2 J, 9, and 3 J, and the length of the plan is 128 
feet. Find the area of the deck plan in square yards. 

6. Referring to the previous question, find the area in square 
feet of the portion of the plan between the ordinates \\ and 5|. 

7. The areas of the water-line sections of a vessel in square feet 
are respectively 2000, 2000, 1600, 1250, and 300. The common in- 
terval between them is 1} feet. Find the displacement of the vessel 
in tons, neglecting the small portion below the lowest water-section. 

8. A steel plate ^ of an inch thick, is of the form and dimen- 
sions shown below. Find its weight in pounds. 



:!!•. 




Fig. X23. 



9. Write down — 

(i) Simpson's first rule, 

(2) Simpson's second rule, 
for finding the areas of plane surfaces, and sial^ Mtidct ^>cv^\ ctmr 
ditions each rule is applicable. 
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10. The half-ordinates of the midship section of a vesse\ 
are 127, 12*8, 12*9, 12*9, 12*9, 12*8, 12*5, 11*9, 10*4, 5*9, and 1*4 feet 
respectively, and the common interval between them is 18 inches. 
Find the area of the section in square feet. 

11. A Dantzic oak deck plank is 25' 6" long and 4J" thick. It 
is 8 inches wide at one end, and tapers gradually to 6 inches at the 
other end. What is its weight ? 

12. What is meant by " tons per inch immersion " ? 

The " tons per inch immersion " at the load water-plane of a 
ship is 30*5. What is the area of the load water-plane ? and what 
would be the displacement in cubic feet and in tons, of a layer 
4 inches thick in the vicinity of this plane .'* 



13. Write down and explain Simpson's first rule for finding the 
area of « plane surface. 

The half-ordinates of the load water-plane of a vessel are ci, 
2*6, 5, 8*3, 10, io*8, II, II, io*5, 9'6,7 6, 5*5, and 0*4 feet respectively, 
and the common interval between the ordinates is 9 feet. Find 
the area of the load water-plane. 

14. What is meant by " tons per inch immersion " ? 
Referring to the previous question, what number of tons must 

be taken out of the vessel to lighten it 3 J inches ? and what weight 
would have to be put into the vessel to increase her draught of 
water by 2 inches 1 

15. Define displacement. 

A cylindrical pontoon is 50 feet long and 4 feet in diameter. It 
floats in sea-water with its axis at the surface of the water. What 
is its displacement in cubic feet and in tons ? 

16. A steel plate, % of an inch thick, is of the form and dimen- 
sions^ shown below. Find its weight in pounds. 




Fig. Z94. 
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17. Write down — 

(i) Simpson's first rule, 

(2) Simpson's second rule, 
for finding the areas of plane surfaces, and clearly explain in what 
cases each of these rules is applicable. 

18. The semi-ordinates of the boundary of the deck of a vessel 
in feet are respectively o* I, o*5, ir6, 15*4, i6'8, 17, 16*9, i6'4, 14-5, 
9*4, and o'l, the semi-ordinates being 11 feet apart. Find the area 
of the deck in square yards. 

19. What is meant by the displacement of a vessel? 

A vessel is of a rectangular section throughout ; it is 80 feet 
long, 15 feet broad, and draws in sea- water 6 feet forward and 
8 feet aft. What is its displacement in cubic feet and in tons ? 

20. A rectangular " steeP deck-plate is 14' 3" long, 3' 3 J" wide, 
and ^" thick. A circular piece 13 inches in diameter is cut out of 
the centre of the plate. What is the weight of the plate ? 



21. Write down and explain — 

(i) Simpson's first rule, 

(2) Simpson's second rule, 
for finding the areas of plane surfaces, and state under what con- 
ditions each rule is applicable. 

22. The half-ordinates of the midship section of a vessel are 
12-8, 12*9, 13, 13, 13, 12-9, 12-6, 12, 105, 60, and 1*5 feet re- 
spectively, and the distance between each of them is 18 inches. 
Find the area of the midship section in square feet. 

23. A Dantzic oak plank is 24 feet long and 3I inches thick. It 
is 7 inches wide at one end, and tapers gradually to 5I inches at 
the other end. What is its weight in pounds ? 



24. Having given a deck plan of a ship with ordinates thereon 
to find its area, how would you know which of Simpson's rul^s it 
would be necessary to use ? 

The semi-ordinates of the load water-plane of a vessel are 0*2, 
3*6, 7*4, 10, II, 107, 9*3, 6*5, and 2 feet respectively, and they are 
1 5 feet apart What is the area of the load water-plane 1 

25. What is meant by " tons per inch immersion " ? 
Referring to the previous question, what weight must be taken 

out of the vessel to lighten her 3 J inches ? 

What additional immersion would result by placing 5 tons on 
board ? 
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26. Give approximately the weights per cubic foot of — 

(i) Teak. 

(2) Dantzic oak. 

(3) English elm. 

(4) Iron. 

(5) Steel. 

27. A solid pillar of iron of circular section is 6' 10" long and 2J" 
in diameter. What is its weight ? 



28. Write down and explain Simpson's first rule for finding the 
area of a plane surface. 

The half-ordinates of a transverse section of a vessel are 1 2*2, 
12*2, I2-I, ir8, 11*2, lo'o, and 7*3 feet in length respectively, and 
their common distance apart is 16 inches. Neglecting the portion 
below the lowest ordinate, find the total area of the section in 
square feet. 

29. The water-planes of a vessel are 4 feet apart, and their 
areas, commencing with the load water-plane, are 12,000, 11,500, 
8000, 3000, and o square feet respectively. Find the displacement 
of the vessel in tons. 

30. What weight would have to be taken out of the vessel 
referred to in the previous question, in order to lighten her 4 inches 
from her load water-plane t 

31. A wrought-iron armour plate is 15' 3" long, 3' 6" wide, and 
4y thick. Calculate its weight in tons. 



32. The half-ordinates of the midship section of a vessel are 
22*3, 22-2, 217, 20-6, 17-2, 13-2, and 8 feet in length respectively. 
The common, interval between consecutive ordinates is 3 feet 
between the first and fifth ordinates, and i' 6" between the fifth 
and seventh. Calculate the total area of the section in square feet. 

33. Write down and explain Simpson's second rule for finding 
the areas of plane surfaces. 

Obtain the total area included between the first and fourth 
ordinates of the section given in the preceding question. 

34. The " tons per inch immersion '* of a vessel when floating at 
a certain water-plane is 44*5. What is the area of this plane 1 

35. A Dantzic fir deck-plank is 22 feet long and 4 inches thick, 
and tapers in width from 9 inches at one end to 6 inches at the 
oihtr. What is its weight ? 
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Advanced. 

1. The half-ordinates of the load water-plane of a vessel in feet, 
commencing from abafty are respectively 2 J, 8, iij, 13^, 13}, 12 J, 
9\i 4i> And ^, the common interval between the ordinates being 
[6 feet. Find — 

(i) the area of the plane ; 

(2) the longitudinal position of its C.G. abaft the foremost 
ordinate. 

2. Write down and explain Simpson's second rule for finding 
the area of a plane surface. 

The. half-ordinates of a water-plane of a vessel in feet are 
respectively, commencing from abaft, 2, 6*5, 9*3, 107, 11, 11, 10, 
7*4, 3*6, and 0*2, and the common interval is 14 feet. Find the 
area of the plane in square feet. 

3. Having given the dimensions on the load water-plane, state 
the practical rules by which a close approximation may be made 
to the weight which must be added, or removed, to change the 
mean draught of water one inch, in three different types of vessels. 

4. Define displacement. The areas of the vertical transverse 
sections of a ship up to the load water-plane in square feet are 
respectively 25, 100, 145, 250, 470, 290, 220, 165, and 30, and the 
common interval between them is 20 feet. The displacement in 
tons before the foremost section is 5, and abaft the aftermost 
section is 6. Find the load displacement of the ship in tons and 
in cubic feet. 

5. Write down and explain the formula giving the height of the 
transverse metacentre above the centre of buoyancy. 

State clearly the use that can be made of this height by the 
naval architect when he knows it for any particular vessel. 

6. What principle should be followed in arranging the fastenings 
in a stringer plate at the beams and at the butts ? 

A stringer plate is 42" x J". Show the riveting in a beam and 
at a butt, stating size and pitches of rivets, and show that the 
arrangement you give is a good one. 



7. The half-ordinates in feet of the load water-plane of a vessel 
are respectively 0*2, 4, 8*3, 11-3, 13*4, 13*4, 10-4, 7*2, and 2'2, the 
length of the plane being 130 feet. Find — 

(i) the area of the plane ; 

(2) the distance of its C.G. from No. 5 ordinate ; 

(3) the decrease in draught of water by removing 25 tons from 

the vessel 
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8. A ship passes from sea-water to river-water. Show how an 
estimate may be made for the change in the draught of water. 

What will be the mean draught in r/V^r-water of a ship whose 
mean draught in j^^-water is 25 feet, her length on the water-line 
being 320 feet; breadth extreme 48 feet, and displacement 7500 
tons? 

9. The areas of five equidistant water-planes of a vessel in 
square feet are respectively— 

(i) 4100 

(2) 3700 

(3) 3200 

(4) 2500 

(5) 1400 

the common interval between them is 2 feet, and the displacement 
below the lowest water-plane is 50 tons. Find — 

(i) the tons per inch at each of the water-planes ; 

(2) the displacement in tons up to each of the first four water- 
planes. 

10. Explain clearly, illustrating your remarks with rough 
sketches, how curves of displacement and curves of tons per inch 
immersion are constructed, and state what use is made of them. 

11. A portion of a cylindrical steel stern shaft- tube \\ inches 
thick, is 15 J feet long, and its external diameter is 15 inches. Find 
its weight. 



12. When would you use — 

(i) Simpson's first rule, 
(2) Simpson's second rule, 
for finding the area ot a plane surface ? 

The half-ordinates of a water-plane of a vessel, in feet, are 
respectively, commencing from "forward," 0*3, 3*8, 7*6, 10*2, 11*5, 
11*5, II, 9*5, 67, and 2, and the common interval between them 
is 16 feet. Find — 

(i) the area of the plane in square feet ; 
(2) the distance of the centre of gravity of the plane " abaft " 
the " foremost " ordinate. 

13. Explain briefly the method of finding the displacement of a 
ship from her drawings. 

14. What is the " centre of buoyancy ** ? 

The load displacement of a ship is 5000 tons, and the centre 
of buoyancy is 10 feet below the load water-line. In the light con- 
dition the displacemenl oi \.\i^ ^Vvy^ \^ aocw tons^ and the centre of 
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gravity of the layer between the load and light lines is 6 feet below 
the load-line. Find the vertical position of the centre of buoyancy 
below the light line in the light condition. 

15. The ordinates of the boundary of the deck of a ship are 6*5, 
24, 29, 32, 33*5, 33*5, 33*5, 32, 30, 27, and 6-5 feet respectively, 
and the common interval between them is 21 feet. 

The deck, with the exception of a space of 350 square feet, is 
covered with f-inch steel plating, worked flush -jointed with single 
riveted edges and butts. Finil the weight of the plating, including 
straps and fastenings. 

16. In arranging the butt fastenings of the bottom plates of a 
ship, what principles would guide you in determining the rows of 
rivets, and the spacing of the rivets, in the butt straps ? 



17. The half-ordinates of a vessel's load water-plane are o'l, 2*6, 
5, 8*3, 10, io*8, II, II, lo'S, 9*6, 7*6, 5*5, and 0*4 feet respectively; 
the common interval between the ordinates is 9 feet. Find — 

(i) the area of the load water-plane ; 

(2) the distance of its centre of gravity " abaft '' the "foremost • 

ordinate ; 

(3) the " tons per inch immersion " at the load water- plane. 

18. Define " displacement" and " centre of buoyancy." 

The transverse sections of a vessel are 25 feet apart, and their 
" half-areas below the L.W.L. are i, 37, 81, 104, 107, 105, 88, 48, 
and 6 square feet respectively. Find — 

(i) the displacement in tons up to the L.W.L. ; 

(2) the longitudinal position of the centre of buoyancy ** abaft ** 
the " foremost " section. 

19. How is a " curve of displacement " constructed ? What are 
its uses ? 

20. A transverse bunker is filled with coal stowed in the 
ordinary way. Find the weight of the coal from the following 
particulars : — 

The transverse section is of the same form throughout the length 
of the bunker, which is 12 feet long. 

The semi-ordinates in feet of the transverse section are 
respectively 6, 9, loj, iij, 12 J, 12J, and 12 feet, the common interval 
being 2 feet. 

44 cubic feet of coal as ordinarily stowed weighs i ton. 

2 1 . What principle should be followed in arranging the fastenings 
in a stringer plate at the beams and at the butts ? 

A stringer plate is 40" X |". Show the m^Vm^vti ^>q^^\xv^\A 
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at a butt, stating sizes and pitches of rivets, and show that the 
arrangement you give is a good one. 



22. The semi-ordinates of the load water-plane of a vessel in 
feet are respectively o'l, 5, ir6, 15*4, i6'8, 17, 16*9, 16*4, 14*5, 9*4, 
and o'l, and the common interval is 11 feet Find — 

(i) the area of the plane in square feet ; 

(2) tlie distance of its C.G. from the 17-feet ordinate, stating 

whether the C.G. is before or abaft that ordinate ; 

(3) the tons per inch. 

2> How is a curve of ** tons per inch " constructed ? What use 
is made of such a curve ? 

The tons per inch at the successive water-planes of a vessel, 
which are \\ feet apart, are respectively 6*5, 6*2, 5*6, 4*5, and o. 
Construct the curve of tons per inch on a scale of i inch to 
I foot of draught and i inch to i ton. 

24. Define displacement. 

Having given the length at L.W.L., breadth extreme, and the 
mean draught of water, give approximate rules for finding the dis- 
placement in tons of — 

(i) gun vessels of the Royal Navy ; 

(2) mercantile steam-ships having high speeds. 

25. A rectangular pontoon 100 feet long, 50 feet wide, 20 feet 
deep, is empty and floating in sea-water at a draught of 10 feet. 
What alteration will take place in the floating condition of the 
pontoon, if the centre compartment is breached and in free 
communication with the sea, if — 

(i) the pontoon were divided into five equal water-tight com- 
partments by transverse bulkheads of the full depth of the 
pontoon ; 

(2) the water-tight bulkheads referred to in (i) ran up to and 
stopped at a deck which is "not " water-tight, 12 feet from 
the bottom of the pontoon ? 

26. Referring to the fourth question back, if a deck surface ot 
equal area to that of the load water-plane therein mentioned were 
covered with f-inch steel plating worked flush jointed with single 
riveted edges and butts, what would be the weight of the plating, 
including straps and fastenings ? 



27. When would you use — 

(i) Simpson's first rule, 
(2) Simpson's second rule, 
(or finding the area of a pV^tie swil^c^t 
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The half-ordinates of a water-plane are 15 feet apart, and their 
lengths, "commencing from forward," are respectively 1*9, 6*6, 11, 
i4'5, I7'4, 19*4, 2o*5, 2o*8, 20*3, 18*8, 15*8, io*6, and 2*6. Find — 

(i) the area of the plane in square feet ; 

(2) the distance of the centre of gravity of the plane abaft the 
foremost ordinate. 

28. Define displacement and centre of buoyancy. 

The areas of the vertical transverse sections of a vessel in square 
feet up to the load water-plane, " commencing from forward," are 
respectively 25, 100, 145, 250, 470, 290, 220, 165, and 30, and the 
common interval between the sections is 20 feet. Neglecting the 
appendages before and abaft the end sections, find — 

(i) the displacement of the vessel in tons ; 

(2) the longitudinal position of the centre of buoyancy abaft the 
foremost section. 

29. A portion of a cylindrical steel stern shaft-casing is I2| feet 
long, \\ inches thick, and its external diameter is 14 inches. Find 
its weight in pounds. 

30. State the conditions under which a ship floats freely and 
at rest at a given water-line in still water, and describe what 
calculations have to be made in order to ascertain that the 
conditions will be fulfilled. 



31. The semi-ordinates in feet of the load water-plane of a 
vessel are, commencing from forward, o, 07, 3, 7, 8*5, 8, 6*5, 5, 2*5, 
and I respectively, and the total length is 126 feet. Find — 

(i) the area of the plane ; 

(2) the longitudinal position of its centre of gravity " abaft *' the 

foremost ordinate ; 

(3) the increase in draught caused by placing 20 tons on 

board. 

32. If a deck surface of equal area to the load water-plane, 
referred to in the previous question, were covered with ^''g^-inch 
steel plating, worked flush, jointed with single riveted edges and 
butts, what would be the weight of the plating, including straps 
and fastenings ? 

33. How is a curve of tons per inch immersion constructed ? 
What are its uses.'* Draw roughly the ordinary form of such 

curves. 

34. A stringer plate is 40 inches wide and \ inch thick. Show 
the rivets in a beam and at a butt, and prove by calculation that 
the arrangement is a good one. 
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35. The transverse sections of a vessel are 20 feet apart, and 
their areas up to the load water-line, commencing from forward, 
are 3, 35, 83, 136, 175, 190, 179, 146, 98, 50, and 11 square feet 
respectively. Find — 

(i) the displacement of the vessel in tons ; 
(2) the distance of the centre of buoyancy from the foremost 
section. 

36. A teak deck, 7\ inches thick, is supported upon beams 
spaced 4 feet apart and weighing 15 lbs. per foot run. Calculate 
the weight of a middle-line portion of this deck (including fastenings 
and beams), 24 feet long and 10 feet wide. 

37. Show by sketch and description how a curve of displacement 
is constructed, and state its uses. 

38. If it were required to so join two plates as to make the 
strength at the butt as nearly as possible equal to that of the 
unpierced plates, what kind of butt strap would you adopt ? 

Supposing the plates to be of mild steel 36 inches wide and 
\ inch thick, give the diameter, disposition, and pitch of rivets 
necessary in the strap. 



39. The half-ordinates of the load water-plane of a vessel are 
12 feet apart, and their lengths are 0*5, 38, 77, 11*5, 146, i6-6, 
17-8, 18-3, 18-5, 184, i8-2, 17-9, 17-2, 15-9, i3'4, 9*2, and 05 feet 
respectively. Calculate — 

(i) the total area of the plane in square feet ; 

(2) the longitudinal position of its centre of gravity with refer- 

ence to the middle ordinate ; and 

(3) the tons per inch immersion at this water-plane. 

40. The beams of a deck are 3 feet apart, and weigh 22 lbs. per 
foot run ; the deck plating weighs 10 lbs. per square foot, and this 
is covered by teak planking 3 inches thick. Calculate the weight 
of a part 54 feet long x 10 feet wide of this structure, including 
fastenings. 

41. A vessel has the "tons per inch " specified below at the several 
water-planes, viz. 17, 16, 14*6, 127, 97, 4*5, and o, and the planes 
are 3 feet apart. Calculate the displacement of the vessel in tons. 

42. State — 

(i) the shearing stress of a |-inch steel rivet ; 

(2) the ultimate tensile strength of mild steel plates. 

What reduction is allowed for in calculating the strength of the 
material left between closely spaced punched holes in mild steel 
piates ? 
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1. The "tons per inch" of five equidistant water-planes of a 
ship are respectively 9*8, 8*8, 7*6, 5*9, and 3*4, the water-planes 
being 2J feet apart. Below the lowest of the planes mentioned is 
an appendage of 60 tons. Calculate the displacement in tons up 
to each of the water-planes. 

2. Referring to the previous question, construct the curve of 
displacement on a scale of | inch per foot of draught, and | inch 
per 100 tons of displacement, the lowest water-plane mentioned 
being 3 feet above the keel. 

3. Obtain the expression for the height of the transverse meta- 
centre above the centre of buoyancy. 

The displacement of a vessel is 400 tons, and the transverse 
metacentre is 5| feet above the centre of buoyancy. A weight of 
1 2 tons, already on board, is moved 8 feet across the deck : find 
the inclination of the vessel to the upright, the C.G. of the vessel 
being 3 feet above the C.B. 

tan 4° = 0*0699 

tan 5° = o'o875 

tan 6° = 0*1051 

4. What is meant by " moment to change trim " ? Write down 
and explain the expression which gives the moment to alter trim 
one inch. 

Suppose a weight of moderate amount to be put on board a 
ship, where must it be placed so that the ship shall be bodily 
deeper in the water without change of trim? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

5. A transverse iron water-tight bulkhead is worked in a ship 
at a station whose semi-ordinates are (commencing from below) 6, 
9, loj, 1 1 J, 12J, 12 J, and 12 feet respectively, the common interval 
being 2 feet. Find the weight of the bulkhead, the following 
particulars being given : — 

r>i 1 • • . J 1 i_ .X J • 1 • X J li ii^ch for lower 5 feet. 

Plates, lap jomted, lap butted, smgle riveted < % . , r r . 

' ^•' ^ ^ > & ( 5^ mch for upper 7 feet. 

Angle bar stififeners 24 inches apart on ) 1// ^ i// 5 // 

one side of bulkhead I ^'-* ^ ^^ ^ ^^ * 

6. Distinguish between hogging and sagging strains. A vessel 
has an excess of weight amidships : to what conclusion would you 
generally arrive as to the strains produced ? 

Point out, illustrating your remarks by a simple example^ that 
your general conclusion might not be correct in soixv^ c^s»^^. 
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7. What are the causes which influence the forms of curves 
of stability ? 

Give an example of such curves for — 

(i) a low freeboard mastless armour-clad ; 
(i) a high freeboard cruiser with large sail spread. 
Explain how lifeboats are designed to automatically right them- 
selves when capsized, .and to free themselves of water when 
swamped. 

8. The half-ordinates of a portion of a deck plan of a vessel, 
commencing from abaft, are 2, 8, and \\\ feet respectively, and 
the common interval is 16 feet On the beams between the two 
aftermost ordinates, steel plating \ inch thick is to be worked. 
What is the weight of the plating ? 

9. From the particulars given below, find the displacement in 
tons of the vessel up to L.W.L. 





Half-ordinates in feet at stations. 


X 


a 


3 


4 


5 


L.W.L. 

2 W.L. 

3 W.L. 


0*2 
C*2 
0*2 


7*4 

5-3 
2*0 


II'O 

io*5 
7*6 


9*3 
2*6 


2*0 
0-3 
03 



Stations apart, 30 feet ; water-lines apart, 3 feet. (Appendages 
before and abaft end ordinates and below No. 3 W.L. being 
neglected.) 

10. Describe clearly how you would proceed to obtain from 
the drawings of a vessel, a close approximation to the area of 
" wetted surface " for a gfiven draught of water forward and aft. 

11. A pontoon raft is formed by two cylindrical pontoons, each 
50 feet long and 4 feet in diameter. The distance between the 
centres of the pontoons is 8 feet throughout their lengths. In sea- 
water the raft floats with the axes of the pontoons at the surface of 
the water. Find the height of the transverse metacentre above the 
centre of buoyancy of the raft. 

12. What is meant by "change of trim"? 

It is desired that the draught of water ^ in a steam-ship shall 
be constant whether the coals are in or out of the ship. Show how 
the approximate position of the C.G. of the coals may be founds 
in order that the desired cowdlUoxv may be fulfilled. 
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13. Briefly describe an experimental method of obtaining a 
curve of stability for a ship. Compare the method with the calcu- 
lation method. 

14. How would you proceed in arranging the fastenings in a 
stringer plate at the beams and at the butts ? 

A stringer plate is 38 inches wide and ^ inch thick. Sketch 
the riveting in a beam and at a butt, and- show that the arrange- 
ment is a good one. 

15. Show how a comparison may be made between the turning 
effects on a ship of — 

(i) A narrow rudder held at a certain angle by a given force at 

the end of a tiller ; and — 
(2) A broader rudder of equal depth held by an equal force at 

a smaller angle. 



16. From the particulars given below find — 

(i) the displacement in tons of the vessel up to L.W.L. ; 

(2) the distance of the centre of buoyancy abaft the foremost 

station ; 

(3) the depth of the centre of buoyancy below L.W.L. 





Half-ordinates in feet at stations. 


X 


a 


3 


4 


5 


L.WL. 
2W.L. 
3W.L. 


03 

0-3 
03 


8-9 
6-4 

2-4 


13-2 
12*6 

9*o 


11*2 

7-8 
31 


2-4 

04 

0-4 



Stations apart, 27 feet ; water-lines apart, 3 feet. (Appendages 
before and abaft end ordinates and below No. 3 W.L. being 
neglected.) 

17. A pontoon raft is formed by three cylindrical pontoons, 
each 50 feet long and 4 feet in diameter. The outer pontoons are 
each 8 feet from the middle one (centre to centre) throughout their 
lengths. Find the displacement of the raft, and the height of the 
transverse metacentre above the centre of buoyancy, the pontoons 
floating with their axes at the surface of the water. 

18. Explain briefly how the vertical position of the C.G. of a 
ship and its equipment is accurately obtained. 

19. How is a metacentric diagram constructed, and vvh^X^x^ 
its uses ? 
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In what classes of ships would you expect the metacentre to 
fall quickly as the draught lightens, and after reaching a minimum 
height to gradually rise again ? 

20. A steel ship is found, on her first voyage at sea, to be 
structurally weak longitudinally. How would you attempt to 
effectually strengthen the ship with the least additional weight of 
material, giving your reasons ? 

21. What is meant by ** curves of weight" and "curves of 
buoyancy " as applied to the longitudinal distribution of weight 
and buoyancy in ships ? 

Show how these curves are obtained ; and draw, approximately, 
on the same scale and in one diagram, such curves for any type of 
vessel with which you are acquainted, mentioning the type you 
have taken. 



22. The half-ordinates of a vessel's load water-plane are o*i, 
2*6, 5,8*3, 10, IO-8, II, II, 10-5, 9-6, 7*6, 5-5, and 0*4 feet respec- 
tively, the common interval being 9 feet. The water-planes of 
this -vessel are i J feet apart, and the "tons per inch" for those 
below the load water-plane are 3*5, 3*0, 2*4, and 0*9 respectively. 
The keel appendage is of 5 tons displacement, and at 7*5 feet below 
the load water-plane. Find — 

(i) the total displacement in tons ; 

(2) the vertical position of the centre of buoyancy below the 
load water-plane. 

23. Explain how the height of the transverse metacentre above 
the centre of buoyancy of a ship may be found — 

(i) accurately ; 

(2) approximately and quickly ; 
and state clearly what use is made of the result by the naval 
architect. 

24. What is meant by change of trim ? 

Write down the expression which gives the " moment to change 
trim," and explain by means of a diagram how the expression is 
obtained. 

A ship is 375 feet long, has a longitudinal metacentric height 
(G.M.) of 400 feet, and a displacement of 9200 tons. If a weight 
of 50 tons, already on board, be shifted longitudinally through 
90 feet, what will be the change in trim ? 

25. Under what circumstances may it be expected that the 
cargoes of vessels will shift ? 

In a cargo-carry \ngves^€V,v\i^^o€\>L\c«i^\^VQ^^C,G As k^ 
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show how the new position of the C.G. due to a portion of the 
cargo shifting may be found. 

A ship of 4000 tons displacement, when fully laden with coals, 
has a metacentric height of -2} feet. Suppose 100 tons of coal to 
be shifted so that its C.G. moves 18 feet transversely and 4} feet 
vertically ; what would be the angle of heel of the vessel, if she 
were upright before the coal shifted ? 

tan 10° = 0*1763 

tan 11° = 0*1944 

tan 12° = 0*2126 

tan 13° = 0*2309 

26. What portions of a properly constructed steel ship arc 
most effectual in resisting longitudinal bending ? Why ? 

27. What principle should be followed in arranging the fasten- 
ings in a stringer plate at the beams and at the butts ? 

A stringer plate is 40" x |". Show the riveting in a beam and 
at a butt, stating size and pitches of rivets, and show that the 
arrangement you give is a good one. 

28. Enumerate the strains to which ships are subjected which 
tend to produce changes in their " transverse " forms. 

When are the most severe transverse strains likely to be 
experienced by a ship at "rest"? Point out in such a case the 
forces acting on the ship, and state what parts of the ship, if she be 
properly constructed, will effectually assist the structure in resisting 
change of form. 



29. From the particulars given below, find — 
(i) the displacement in tons up to the L.W.L. ; 

(2) the depth of the centre of buoyancy below the L.W.L. ; 

(3) the longitudinal position of the centre of buoyancy with 

respect to No. 3 station. 



ForwarcL 


Half-ordinates in feet at stations. 


Aft. 


z 


a 


3 


4 


5 


L.W.L. 

2 W.L. 

3 W.L. 

4 W.L. 

5 W.L. 


0-3 

0*3 
o*3 

03 

0*3 


8-0 
7*o 
60 

4*5 
2*2 


I2*0 
12*0 

II-5 
103 

8-3 


lO'O 

9'o 
70 
5-0 
27 


2*0 

0-5 
o*3 
03 

0-3 





Stations apart; 25 feet ; water-lines apart, \^ fe^X, ^kv^^xAa%«^ 
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before and abaft end ordinates and below No. 5 W.L. being 
neglected.) 

30. Define centre of gravity. Write down and explain the rule 
for finding the "transverse" position of the C.G. of the "longi- 
tudinal " half of a water-plane. 

The ordinates of half a water-plane in feet are respectively — 
o-i, 5, 11*6, 15*4, i6-8, 17, 16-9, 16-4, 14-5, 9*4, and o'l, and the 
common interval is 1 1 feet. Find the " transverse " position of the 
C.G. of the half water-plane. 

31. The semi-ordinates of the boundary of a ship's deck in feet 
are respectively, commencing from forward, 0*3, 9*2, 17, 22 5, 26, 
28, 29, 295, 29-5, 29-5, 29-5, 29-5, 29-3, 29, 28-5, 27-5, 25-5, 21, and 
11*5 ; the common interval being 18 feet. 

A steel stringer plate is worked on the ends of the deck beams 
on each side of the ship, of the following dimensions : 54" x |" 
for half the length amidships, tapering gradually to 32" x J" at the 
fore extremity, and to 40" x J" at the after extremity. The butts 
are treble chain riveted. Find approximately the weight of the 
stringer plate, including fastenings and straps. 

32. Define the term " metacentre.** Prove the rule for finding the 
height of the transverse metacentre above the centre of buoyancy. 
State clearly what use is made of the result by the naval architect. 

33. What is a metacentric diagram 1 How is such a diagram 
constructed.'* For what classes of ships are such diagrams 
specially useful? 

Draw a typical metacentric diagram for merchant ships of 
deep draught in proportion to their beam when fully laden, with 
approximate vertical sides between the load and light lines. 

34. Sketch the water-tight subdivision of an efficiently sub- 
divided steam mercantile ship. 

In some ships the transverse water-tight bulkheads are so badly 
arranged that it would be preferable, as a safeguard against rapid 
foundering, if the vessels were seriously damaged below the water- 
line, to dispense with these bulkheads. Explain, with sketches, 
how this conclusion is arrived at. 

35. What portions of a ship's structure offer resistance to cross- 
breaking strains at any transverse section ? 

Explain clearly how you would proceed with the calculations, 
and state what assumptions you would make, in finding the strength 
of the midship section of an iron ship against cross-breaking strains. 



56. Define " dispVacemeta" '* c^xNlre of buoyancy," and " 
ptr inch immersion." 



tons 
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From the particulars given below, find : — 
(i) the displacement of the vessel in tons ; 

(2) the longitudinal position of the centre of buoyancy, with re- 

spect to No. 3 station ; 

(3) the tons per inch at the L.W.L. 



Forward. 


Half-ordinates in feet at stations. 


Aft. 


z 


• 


3 


4 


5 


L.W.L. 

2 W.L. 

3 W.L. 

4 W.L. 


SO 

4-8 
41 


IS -4 

15*4 
15*0 

13*3 


17*0 
17*0 
i6'4 

14-5 


16*4 
158 
14*2 

9'3 


94 
61 

3-3 
1-3 





Stations apart, 22 feet ; water-lines apart, i^ feet. The appen- 
dage before No. 4 W.L. is 50 tons, and has its centre of gravity 5^ 
feet before No. 3 station. Appendages before and abaft end sections 
may be neglected. 

27- Explain fully the work necessary to obtain the " correct " 
vertical position of the centre of gravity of a ship and her lading. 

38. Show how the expression which gives the height of the 
transverse metacentre above the centre of buoyancy is obtained, 
and state clearly what use is made of this information by the 
naval architect when he knows it for any particular ship. 

39. What is a metacentric diagram? Explain how such a 
diagram is constructed. 

A vessel of box form is 20 feet wide, 10 feet deep, and the C.G. 
of the vessel and its lading is at the middle of its depth for all 
variations in draught of water. Construct to scale the metacentric 
diagram of the vesseL 

40. How are curves of stabiHty constructed, and what are 
their uses ? 

•In constructing such curves for warships which are completed 
state— 

(a) what facts must be known ; 
{d) what assumptions must be made ; 

(r) what justification there is for making some of the assump- 
tions which may be open to objection. 

41. What are the most important changes, from a designer's 
point of view, that have taken place in recent years, in — 

(a) ships of the Mercantile Marine ; 
(d) armoured ships of war ? 
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42. From the particulars given below, find — 
(i) the area of the L.W. plane, and tons per inch immersion at 
the L.W.L. ; 

(2) the displacement of the vessel in tons ; 

(3) the position of the centre of buoyancy in relation to the 

L.W.L. and No. 3 station. 



Aft 


Half-ordinates in feet at stations. 


Forwaid. 


S 


4 


3 


3 


X 


L.W.L. 
2 W.L. 
3W.L. 

4 W.L. 

5 W.L. 


2-0 

0-5 
0-3 

o'3 
03 


9*3 
8-2 

4-6 
2-5 


II'O 
II'O 

lO'S 

9*5 
7-6 


7-6 
6-4 

5*3 

4-0 

2-0 


0-2 
0*2 
0*2 
0'2 
0*2 





Stations apart, 25 feet ; water-lines apart, i^ feet ; all appen- 
dages being neglected. 

43. How would you obtain a close approximation to the area of 
wetted surface of a ship ? 

What use could be made of this information 1 

44. Obtain the expression which gives the height of the trans- 
verse metacentre above the centre of buoyancy. 

45. The displacement of a vessel is 400 tons, the transverse 
metacentre is 5! feet above the centre of buoyancy, and the centre 
of gravity is 3 feet above the centre of buoyancy. A weight of 12 
tons is moved 8 feet across the deck. Find the inclination of the 
vessel. 

tan 4° = 00699 
tan 5° = 0-0875 
tan 6° = 0*105 1 

46. Obtain the expression which gives the " moment to change 
trim one inch." 

In what position would you place a moderate weight on board 
a ship in order that there should be no change of trim ? Give your 
reason. 

47. How would you rapidly determine whether any practicable 
alteration in the distribution of weights which can be shifted would 
enable a ship to go over a bar which would be an impossibility in 
her existing trim ? 

48. How is the information obtained for constructing curves 
showing the longitudinal distribution of weight and buoyancy of a 
shiip ? How are the curves icv^^^^ ^xA \Q\vaX -ax^ \\\ft.\r uses ? What 
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checks would you adopt to verify the accuracy of the curves, and 
what guarantee would you have that the conditions of the checks 
are correct ? 

49. What are the most severe strains likely to be experienced 
by a ship at rest ? Point out the forces acting on the ship, and 
state what parts of the structure operate in resisting change of 
form. 

50. What are equivalent girders for ships? Briefly describe 
how they are constructed. 



51. The water-lines of a vessel are 5 feet apart, and the "tons 
per inch " at those lines, commencing from the load water-line, are 
23*8, 2i'9, 19*5, i6*4, and 6 tons respectively. Neglecting the 
appendage below the lowest water-line, calculate the displacement 
of the vessel, and the vertical position of the centre of buoyancy — 

(i) when floating at her load water-line ; 

(2) when floating at the line next below her load water-line. 

52. Obtain the formula giving the height of the longitudinal 
metacentre above the centre of buoyancy. 

What is meant by " change of trim " ? 

A ship 220 feet long has a longitudinal metacentric height of 
252 feet, and a displacement of 1950 tons. Calculate the change of 
trim due to shifting a weight of 20 tons, already on board, through 
a longitudinal distance of 60 feet. 

53. Describe in detail how you would proceed to obtain the 
statical stability at large angles of inclination of a vessel of known 
form. 

54. Show how you would calculate the weight of the outer 
bottom plating of a vessel, and the position of its centre of gravity. 

55. The shearing force and bending moment operating at every 
transverse section of a vessel floating at rest in still water being 
required, how would you proceed to obtain this information ? 

56. Explain clearly how the stability of a vessel at small angles 
of inclination is affected by the presence of water on board, which 
is free to shift transversely. 

A box-shaped vessel, 105 feet long and 30 feet broad, floats at a 
uniform draught of 10 feet. A central compartment, 20 feet long, 
contains water which is free to shift from side to side. Calculate 
by how much the metacentric height is reduced from what its value 
would have been had the water \ittvi fixed. 



57. Write down and explain Simpson^s first and second rulas 
for obtaining the areas oi plane surfaces. 
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The half-ordinates of the load water- plane of a vessel are 13 feet 
apart, and their lengths are 0*6, 4*6, 9*1, 128, 15*5, 17*2, iS'i, 18*4, 
iS'S, i8*5, 18-4, i8-2, 177, 16-9, 15-3, 12*5, and 7-0 feet respectively. 
Calculate — 

(i) the total area of plane in square feet ; 

(2) the area included between the third and sixth ordinates. 

58. The water-planes of a vessel are 3 feet apart, and the dis- 
placements up to the several planes are 2380, 1785, 1235, 740, 325, 
60, o tons respectively. Calculate the vertical position of the centre 
of buoyancy, and show that the method you employ is correct. 

59. Define the terms " metacentre ** and " metacentric height." 
The load displacement of a vessel is 1880 tons when floating at 

the water-plane given in the question 57 above. Calculate her 
longitudinal metacentric height, assuming the ship's centre of 
gravity to be in the load water-line, and her centre of buoyancy 
6 feet below that line. 

60. Sketch a metacentric diagram for any one type of ship, 
specifying the type chosen. How is such a diagram constructed ? 

61. What is meant by the dynamical stability of a vessel at any 
angle of inclination ? Obtain Moseley's formula for calculating its 
value. 

62. Explain how you would proceed to calculate the weight, and 
position of centre of gravity, of the transverse framing of a vessel. 

63. Show how you would calculate the " wetted surface" of a 
vessel with considerable accuracy. Describe any method oi rapidly 
calculating wetted surfaces with which you may be acquainted. 
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SUBJECT IV.— NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Examiner: J. J. Welch, Esq., R.C.N.C. 

General Instructions. 

Jfthe rules are not attended to^ the paper will be cancelled. 

You may take the Elementary stage, or the Advanced stage, or 
Part I. of Honours, or (if eligible) Part 1 1, of Honours, but you must 
confine yourself to one of them. 

Put the number of the question before your answer. 

You are to confine your answers strictly to the questions 
proposed. 
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Your name is not given to the Examiner, and you are forbidden 
to write to him about your answers. 

The value attached to each question is shown in brackets after 
the question. A full and correct answer to an easy question will 
in all cases secure a larger number of marks than an incomplete 
or inexact answer to a more difficult one. 

The examination in this subject lasts for four hours, 

FIRST STAGE OR ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION. 

Instructions, 

You are permitted to answer only ten questions. 

You must attempt No. 11. Two of the remaining questions 
should be selected from the Calculations ; and the rest from the 
Practical Shipbuilding section. 

Practical Shipbuilding. 

1 . Give a sketch of a side bar keel, and describe how the several 
lengths are secured together, and how the work is made water- 
tight. (8) 

2. Describe the operation of getting an ordinary bar stem into 
its correct position on the blocks. (8) 

3. Sketch a transverse frame, from keel to water-tight longitu- 
dinal (or to margin plate), of a vessel having a double bottom. 
Specify usual sizes of plates and angles for a large ship. (12) 

4. Describe the usual method of bending and bevelling the 
frame angle-bars of a vessel. (8) 

5. In some cases it is necessary to work the floor-plate of a 
transversely framed vessel in two lengths. Describe, with sketches, 
two usual methods of connecting these lengths together, (10) 

6. Show how a beam of ''I'" section is secured to the framing, 

• 
giving usual disposition and pitch of rivets. (8) 

7. If, after a bottom plate is in position, it is found that the rivet 
holes do not quite correspond with those of the adjacent plates, 
what should be done to rectify this and to ensure sound work ? 

(8) 

8. Name, with sketches, the finished forms of rivets employed 
in shipwork. (8) 

9. Sketch a usual shift of butts of deck plating, and show how 
the several plates are secured together, and lo tVie \iea.rcv^. ^^^cXV^ 
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size and pitches of rivets which would be used, assuming the plating 
to be Vk" thick. (12) 

10. Give a rough sketch of a frame of a composite vessel, 
naming the several parts of which it is made up. (8) 



Drawing. 

II. What does sketch, Fig. 125, represent? 
pencil on a scale twice the size shown. 



Draw it neatly in 

(14) 



Elementary Stage 



N2II. 




Fig. 12 s. 



Calculations. 

12. State the fundamental conditions which must be fulfilled by 
a vessel when floating freely and at rest in still water. (6) 

13. The areas of successive water-planes of a vessel are, begin- 
ning with the load water-plane, 14,850, i4,4oo, 13,780, 12,950, 
11,770, 10,130, and 7680 square feet respectively, and the common 
interval between the planes is l\ feet. Neglecting the part below 
the lowest water-plane, calculate the vessel's load displacement in 
tons. (12) 

14. Point out why it is that a vessel sinks deeper in the water 
when passing from lYie s^st \tA.o z. river. 
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How much would you expect the vessel in the preceding example 
to sink from her load-line under such circumstances ? (8) 

15. The external diameter of a hollow steel shaft is 18 inches, 
and its internal diameter 10 inches. Calculate the weight of a 
20-feet length of this shafting. " (8) 



SECOND STAGE OR ADVANCED EXAMINATION. 

Instructions, 

Read the General Instructions on p. 320. 

You are permitted to answer only twelve questions. 

You must attempt Nos. 29 and 33. The remaining questions 
may be selected from any part of the paper in this stage, provided 
that one or more be taken from each section, viz. Practical Ship- 
building, Laying Off, and Calculations. 

Practical Shipbuilding. 

21. Give sketches showing the sections of moulded steel in 
general use for shipbuilding purposes, and say for what parts of the 
structure each is used. (12) 

22. For what purposes are web frames fitted in vessels ? 

How is a web frame secured where it crosses a continuous 
stringer plate ? (12) 

23. At what stage of the work are the deck-beams attached to 
the frames of a transversely framed ship, and when is the riveting 
of beam knees performed ? 

Give a sketch of a beam knee, showing the fastenings. (14) 

24. Sketch a satisfactory shift of butts of bottom plating, and 
show the riveting adopted in edges and butts, and for security to the 
frames. Specify size and pitches of rivets, assuming the plating is 
^y thick. (20) 

25. Describe fully the operations of getting in place and riveting 
up a bottom plate, and the precautions necessary to ensure sound 
and efficient work. (14) 

26. Describe how a large transverse water-tight bulkhead is 
constructed, and secured in position. (14) 

27. What tests are applied to — 

(i) mild steel plates, 
(2) rivet steel and rivets, 
before acceptance from the manufacturer? (16) 

28. An ordinary steel deck is to be covexe^i yi\>^ ^•a.\^^'^» 
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State the order in which this work would be proceeded with, and 
show how the planking would be fastened. 

Cive, on a large scale, a sketch of one of the fastening bolts. 

(20) 

29. Enumerate the several causes which tend to produce the 
transverse straining of ships, and point out the parts of the structure 
which supply the necessary transverse strength to resist these 
straining actions. 

Laying Off. 

30. How is a Scrive board constructed, and what are its uses ? 

(10) 

31. Describe briefly the system of fairing the body adopted — 
(i) in the middle portion, 

(2) at the extremities, of a vessel. (12) 

32. How would you find the true form of the plane of flotation 
of a vessel which has a considerable trim by the stern, and also a 
list to starboard or port ? (12) 

Drawing. 

33. What does the drawing Fig. 126 represent ? Draw it neatly 
in pencil on a scale twice the size shown. (24) 

Advanced Stage. — 



NS-33. 



"^IG. Ta'b. 
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Calculations. 

34. The transverse sections of a vessel are 18 feet apart, and 
their areas up to the load water-line, commencing from forward, are 
6*5> 55'8> i32'o, 2io'9, 266*3, 289*5, 280*2, 235*7, 161*2, 77*8, and 10*9 
square feet respectively. Calculate the displacement of the vessel 
in tons, and the longitudinal position of her centre of buoyancy. 

(•4) 

35. Referring to the preceding question, calculate the volume of 
displacement comprised between the first and sixth sections, and 
the distance of the centre of buoyancy of that portion from the 
first section. C16) 

36. What is a curve of tons per inch immersion f Show how 
such a curve is constructed, and give a sketch indicating its usual 
shape. (8) 

37. A steel stringer plate is 48 inches wide and ^^ inch thick. 
Sketch the fastenings in a beam and at a butt, and show by 
calculations that the butt connection is a good one. (20) 



HONOURS EXAMINATION.— Part L 

Instructions. 

Read the General Instructions on p. 320. 

You are permitted to answer only fourteen questions. You 
must attempt Nos. 70 and 74 ; the remainder you may select from 
any part of the paper in this stage, provided that one or more be 
taken from each section, viz. Practical Shipbuilding, Laying Off, 
and Calculations. 

Practical Shipbuilding. 

60. What is the usual spacing adopted for transverse frames in — 
(i) a first-class battleship ; 

(2) a large merchant vessel ? 

Give reasons for the differences noted between the two classes 
in this respect, and also for the different spacing adopted in the 
several parts of a battleship. (20) 

61. What are the characteristic qualities of the following ship- 
building materials : (i) Dantzic fir, (2) East India teak, (3) cast 
steel ? 

State where these materials are employed. (16) 

62. Give a rough sketch of the midship section of a vessel having 
a double bottom, and point out the order m viVivcVv \X\«& >NcytV oJv 
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erecting the framing of such a ship would be proceeded with in way 
of the double bottom. (30) 

63. Roughly sketch the stem-post of a screw ship, showing how 
it is connected to the keel and bottom plating. (16) 

64. What considerations govern the lengths and breadths of 
plates used on the bottom of a ship ? Describe fully the work of 
getting into place and riveting-up one such plate. (16) 

65. Give sections of the beams commonly employed in ship- 
building, and say where each form is employed. (12) 

66. In what vessels is straining at the butts of bottom plating 
specially liable to take place, and why ? What method of stiffening 
butt straps has been designed to prevent the above action ? (16) 

67. Show by sketch and description how water-tight work is 
secured — 

(i) at the upper edge of a longitudinal bulkhead ; 



r 

form, worked above 

L 



n 

(2) where a middle line keelson of 

J 

the floors, passes through a transverse bulkhead. (16) 

68. Describe the work of laying and fastening the planking of a 
deck, the beams of which are not covered with plating. (25) 

69. Sketch, and describe the working of, a large sliding water- 
tight door as fitted to a bulkhead between machinery compartments. 

(30) 

70. Enumerate the principal local stresses experienced by ships, 
and point out what sppcial provision is made to meet each. (25) 

Laying Off. 

71. What information and drawings would you require before 
proceeding with the work of laying off a vessel on the mould loft 
floor? 

Show how the extremities of a ship are usually laid off and 
faired. (20) 

72. How is the shape of 'longitudinal plate frames obtained in 
those parts of a ship where there is not much curvature .'* Sketch 
a mould for a longitudinal plate, showing the marks which would 
be put upon it for the information of the workman. (16) 

73. The lines of a vessel sheathed with wood having been given 
to the outside of sheathing, show how you would obtain the body 
plan to outside of framing, (i) approximately, (2) accurately. (25) 
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Calculations. 

74. The half-ordinates of the load water- plane of a vessel are 
spaced 18 feet apart, and their lengths, commencing from forward, 
areo-6, 3-4, 7-1, 11-4, 16*0, 20-3, 24*0, 26-8,28-8, 30-0, 30*5» 30"5> 
30*0, 28'9, 27*0, 24*3, 2i*i, 17*2, 127, 77, and 3*0 feet respectively. 
Calculate the total area of the plane in square feet, and the 
longitudinal position of its centre of gravity. (25) 

75. Prove the formula used for calculating the distance between 
the centre of buoyancy and the transverse metaccntre of a vessel. 

(12) 

76. A vessel, 200 feet long between perpendiculars and of 1080 
tons displacement, floats at a draft of 11' 3" forward and 12' 3" aft, 
and has a longitudinal metacentric height of 235 feet. Supposing a 
weight of 20 tons to be moved forward through a distance of 120 
feet, what would be the new drafts of water forward and aft, 
assuming the centre of gravity of the water-plane area is 10 feet 
abaft the midship section ? (16) 

77. The deck of a vessel is covered with j'^inch mild steel plating, 
and the beams, spaced 3 feet apart, weigh 20 lbs. per foot run. 
The half-ordinates of the foremost 84 feet length of this deck are 
o*8, 3*5, 6-5, 9*4, I2-I, 14*5, i6'6, 18*4, and 20 feet respectively. 
Calculate the total weight of plating and beams for this portion of 
the deck. (2q) 

78. Show how the work of estimating the weight and position 
of the centre of gravity of the outer bottom plating of a vessel from 
her drawings would be proceeded with. (16) 



HONOURS EXAMINATION.— Part II. 

Instructions, 

Read the General Instructions on p. 320. . 

You are not permitted to answer more than fourteen questions, 
of which two at least must be taken from the Practical Shipbuilding 
and Laying Off section. 

Note. — No Candidate is eligible for examination in Part II, 
of Honours who has not already obtained a first or second class in 
Honours of the same subject in a previous year. 

Those students who answer the present paper sufficiently well 
to give them a reasonable chance of being classed in Honours, will 
be required to take a practical examination at South Kensington. 
Honours candidates admissible to this Examination will be so 
informed in due course. 
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Practical Shipbuilding and Laying Off. 

84. Describe the usual method of bending and bevelling Z-bar 
frames by hand. 

What advantages are claimed to accrue from the use of bevelling 
machines ? (30) 

85. What are the reasons for working mast partners ? Sketch 
and describe an arrangement of mast partners for a steel ship. 

(20) 

86. Describe, with illustrative sketches, the characteristic 
features of the launching arrangements adopted for a large ship. 

(35) 

87. A raking mast, of uniform diameter at its lower end, stands 
upon a deck which has considerable round-up and sheer. Show 
how the true shape of the lowest plate of mast would be obtained. 

(25) 

Ship Calculation and Design. 

88. The tons per inch immersion at the several water-planes of 
a vessel are 29*1, 28*8, 28*2, 27*3, 26*0, 24*3, 21*9, i8'6, and 13*1 
respectively, the common interval between the planes being 2^- feet 
The part of the ship below the lowest water-plane has a displace- 
ment of 300 tons, and its centre of buoyancy is 21 J feet below the 
load water-line. Estimate (i) the total displacement of the vessel 
in tons ; (2) the vertical position of her centre of buoyancy. (25) 

89. State and prove Simpson's second rule for the calculation of 
plane areas, pointing out clearly the assumptions involved. (25) 

90. What are curves of displacement and curves of tons per inch 
immersion f Give sketches showing their usual shapes. (16) 

91. How would you proceed to estimate the shearing force and 
bending moment acting at any cross-section of a given vessel, when 
floating freely and at rest in still water ? (30) 

92. Prove Atwood's formula for the statical stability of a vessel 
at any angle of heel. Show how a curve of statical stability is 
constructed, and explain its uses. (25) 

93. A weight of moderate amount is to be placed on board a 
given vessel in such a position that the draft of water aft will be 
unaffected by the addition. Explain how the necessary position of 
the weight can be calculated. (30) 

94. Describe any method by which the statical stability of a 
vessel of known form and lading can be obtained experimentally. 

(25) 
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95. What are cross-curves of statical stability ? How are these 
related to the ordinary stability curves ? (30) 

96. Point out clearly how the presence of water or other liquid 
having a free surface in the hold of a vessel affects her stability. 

(30) 

97. What resistances are experienced by a vessel when being 
towed through water at a uniform speed? What is the relative 
importance of these resistances (i) at low speeds, (2) at high 
speeds ? (16) 

98. Write down and explain Froude's law of "corresponding 
speeds." 

A certain vessel of 1000 tons displacement can be propelled by 
engines of 11 50 I.H.P. at 14 knots. What will be the " correspond- 
ing speed " of an exactly similar vessel of 8000 tons displacement, 
and what indicated horse-power is likely to be required to propel 
the larger vessel at that corresponding speed ? (35) 

99. What is meant by — 

(i) a j/^ vessel; 
(2) a steady vessel ? 
What features of the design affect these qualities ? (25) 

100. A rudder hung at its forward edge and entirely below water 
is rectangular in shape, 14 feet deep, and 10 leet broad. Calculate 
the diameter of steel rudder-head required, the maximum speed of 
the vessel being 14 knots, and the greatest helm angle 35°. 

Note.Sm 35° = 0-574. (30) 

1 01. A hole I square foot in area is pierced in a vessel 12 feet 
below her load water-line in wake of an empty compartment. 
Calculate the capacity in tons per hour of the pumps required to 
just keep this leak under. (25) 



1899. 

ELEMENTARY STAGE. 

Instructions, 

Read the General Instructions on p. 320. 

You are permitted to answer only ten questions. 

You must attempt No. 11. Two of the remaining questions 
should be selected from the Calculations ; and the rest from the 
Practical Shipbuilding section. 
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Practical Shipbuilding. 

1. Sketch and describe how the flat plate keel for a large vessel 
is formed, and how the several lengths of plates and angle bars are 
connected together. (12) 

2. At what stage of the work, and how, are the rivet holes set 
off and formed in deck beams which have afterwards to be covered 
with deck plating ? (8) 

3. Which part of a deck plank should be laid next the beams ? 
Why? 

Sketch, on a large scale, an ordinary through fastening for 
deck plank, and point out how the bolt hole is made water-tight. 

(8) 

4. Show how lap-jointed and butt-jointed steel plates are made 

water-tight at laps and butts, giving sketches of the tools used. 

(8) 

5. Give sections showing the forms of rolled steel bars commonly 
used for shipbuilding purposes ; name them, and say for what 
parts of the vessel they are severally employed. (8) 

6. How is a steel lower deck or platform made water-tight at 
its junction with the side of the ship .'* (8) 

7 . Why are pillars sometimes made portable ? 

Sketch any form of portable pillar, showing how it is constructed 
and secured in place under ordinary condition. (8) 

8. Describe how you would take account of a plate, having 
only slight curvature, in an inner strake of bottom plating. Show 
how the plate would be marked off, and point out from what 
surfaces of the plate the holes in edges, butts, and for security to 
frames, would be punched. (12) 

9. Sketch a rimer, a drift punch, and a rose drill. Explain 
their uses, and say under what circumstances the use of a drift 
punch is objectionable. (8) 

10. Show by sketch and description how the bottom planking 
of a composite vessel would be worked and fastened. (10) 

Drawing. 

11. What does sketch Fig. 127 represent? Draw it neatly in 
pencil on a scale twice the size shown. (14) 

Calculations. 

12. A ship weighing 10,500 tons floats at a certain water-line 
in sea water. What is Viet dis^l^tce^eut in cubic feet ? 
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How much weight would have to be removed from this vesse. 
in order that she may float at the same water-line m fresh water? 

(8) 
13. The half-ordinates of the load water-plane of a vessel are 
13 feet apart, and their- lengths are 0*4, 3*3, 6*9, 10*5, 13*8, i6'3, 18*3, 
19*5, 19-9, 200, 19-6, 19*0, I7'8, 157, ir8, 60, and o'S feet re- 
spectively. Calculate the area of the plane, and the " tons per 
inch '* at that plane. (12) 




Fig. 197. 

14. Write down Simpson's second rule for calculating the areas 
of plane surfaces, and apply it to finding the area included between 
the 1st and loth ordinates of the plane given in preceding question. 

(8) 

15. A §" steel plate is 16 feet long, 4' 6" wide at one end 
tapering to 3' 6" wide at the other end, and has two circular 
lightening holes cut in it 2 feet and i' 6" in diameter respectively. 
What is its weight? (8) 



ADVANCED STAGE. 
Instructions, 

Read the General Instructions on p. 320. 

You are permitted to answer only twelve questions. 

You must attempt Nos. 29 and 33. The remaining questions 
may be selected from any part of the paper in this stage, provided 
that one or more be taken from each section, viz. Practical 
Shipbuilding, Laying Ofl*^ and Calculations. 
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Practical Shipbuilding. 

21. Describe by sketch and otherwise the keel blocks upon 
which a vessel is built, showing how they are secured in position. 

What considerations should be borne in mind in determining 
the height of the blocks ? (14) 

22. Sketch any two forms of middle line keelson in common 
use, and show how they are secured to the frames. (12) 

23. Explain the order in which you would proceed with the 
work of framing a vessel built on the cellular, or bracket plate, 
system. Give a rough transverse section of such a vessel. (20) 

24. How would you adjust and prove the frame bar, reverse 
bar, and floor-plate composing the frame of an ordinary transversely 
framed vessel before riveting them together ? (12) 

25. Show how the several strakes of bottom plating are worked 
and secured at their forward ends in a vessel having a bar stem. 

When a large cast-steel stem is made in two lengths, describe 
how these lengths are secured together, and state the precautions 
necessary to ensure efficient work. (16) 

26. In what parts of a ship are pillars worked, and for what 
purposes ? 

State the advantages and disadvantages of hollow, as compared 
with solid, pillars ; and show how a large hollow pillar is con- 
structed and secured. (12) 

27. Sketch and describe the liners fitted between framing and 
outer strakes of bottom plating worked on the raised and sunken 
strake system (i) at an ordinary frame, (2) at a water-tight 
bulkhead. What is the reaspn for the differences noted .? (14) 

28. Show how you would take account of, and prepare for 
going into place, a stringer plate for upper deck. (12) 

29. What parts of the structure of a steel ship are specially 
strengthened to resist local stresses ? 

Name the stresses which render the strengthening mentioned 
necessary. (16) 

Laying Off. 

30. In laying off a steel vessel, what lines in the designed sheer 
draught are regarded as fixed ? 

Explain the process of fairing by the contracted method, and 
say where this method of fairing is specially applicable. (12) 

31. It is sometimes necessary to fit some ordinary cant frames 
at the stern of a steel vessel. Show how to lay off and obtain the 
heveiXmg^ of such a fram^. (14) 
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32. Describe the process of obtaining and fairing on the mould 
loft floor the edges of the strakes of bottom plating. Explain how 
the edges should be arranged to ensure that the plates shall have 
as little curvature as possible, and why such minimum curvature is 
desirable. (20) 



Drawing. 

33. What does drawing Fig. 128 represent? 
pencil on a scale twice the size shown. 



Draw it neatly in 

(24) 




Fio. TsK 



Calculations. 

34. Explain ^'t graphic method of calculating (i) the areas of 
water-planes, and (2) the displacement, of a vessel. (12) 

35. The water-planes of a ship are 3 J feet apart, and their 
areas, commencing with the load water-plane, are 7067, 6584, 
5995, 5160, and 3528 square feet respectively. Calculate its 
displacement, and the vertical position of its centre of buoyancy. 

(14) 

36. Define the terms transverse metacentre and transverse 

metacentric height^ and write down the formula by which the 
height of the transverse metacentre corresponding to a given 
water-line may be determined. (16) 

37. The half-ordinates of a transverse section of a vessel are 
i\ feet apart, their lengths being 13*9, io'4, 6*9, 3.9, and 2*0 feet 
respectively. Estimate the weight of a steel b\i\k\ve2L4 (^^O^vsAlvw^ 
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boundary angle bars) fitted at this section, from the following 
particulars : — 

Plating. — J" thick, lap-jointed at edges and butts. 

Stiffeners. — Are of angle bars, 3^" x 2J" x §", worked 
vertically and spaced 2 feet apart. (20) 



HONOURS.— Part I. 

Instructions, 

Read the General Instructions on p. 320. 

You are permitted to answer only fourteen questions. You 
must attempt Nos. 70 and 75 ; the remainder you may select from 
any part of the paper in this stage, provided that one or more be 
taken from each section, viz. Practical Shipbuilding, Laying Off, 
and Calculations. 

Practical Shipbuilding. 

60. Describe the process of bending and bevelling a frame 
angle bar for an ordinary transversely framed vessel. 

At what stage of the work, and how, are the positions for the 
rivet holes required in this bar set off? (25) 

61. What steps are taken, during the erection of the bracket 
plate framing of a vessel having a double bottom, to ensure that 
the frames shall be in their correct positions relatively to the keel 
and to each other ? (15) 

62. For what purposes is deck plating worked in merchant and 
war ships ? 

Sketch a shift of butts of ordinary deck plating, and show how 
each plate is secured at its edges and butts. State diameter and 
pitch of rivets required in j*^" plating. (20) 

63. Describe the operation of fairing the surface of the deck 
beams of a vessel. (15) 

64. What tests are made to ensure that (i) small, (2) large, 
steel castings are sound and fit for service? (15) 

65. How would you take account of, and prepare for going into 
its place at the ship, a bottom plate which has considerable 
curvature and twist ? (30) 

66. What considerations must be kept in view when deter- 
mining the size and number of the stiffening bars for a transverse 
bu/khead ? (i 5) 
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67. Sketch, and describe the working of, a hinged water-tight 
door, pointing out how water-tightness is secured. ^ (25) 

68. Distinguish between natural and artificial ventilation as 
applied to ships. 

Describe in general terms, with sketches, the system of 
ventilation adopted in any vessel with which you may be 
acquainted. (25) 

69. Of what material would the rudder frame be made, for (i) 
an ordinary steel vessel, (2) a steel vessel sheathed with wood and 
coppered ? 

What is the reason for this difference ? (10) 

70. Under what circumstances are hogging and sagging stresses 
usually developed, and what parts of the ship's structure are most 
effective in resisting these stresses? (15) 

Laying Off. 

71. A line showing the upper boundary of the copper sheathing 
of a ship being drawn in on the mould loft floor, explain in detail 
how you would get in this line at the ship. (15) 

.72. What information is given to the workman in order that 
the beams of a vessel may be made to their correct shape and 
length ? How is this correct shape set off on the mould loft floor ? 

(15) 

73. Show how you would proceed to take account of the 
several parts of a steel lower mast which has considerable rake 
and taper, in order that the materials may be ordered from the 
manufacturer. (25) 

Calculations. 

74. In proceeding to calculate the displacement of a vessel, 
what considerations determine the spacing of stations and water- 
planes ? Give particulars of the spacings adopted in any vessel 
with which you are acquainted. (10) 

75. The water-planes of a vessel are 2J feet apart, and their 
areas, commencing with the load water-plane, are 4560, 4170, 
3760, 3260, and 2610 square feet respectively. Neglecting the 
part below the lowest water-plane, calculate — 

(i) The total displacement of the vessel, and the vertical 
position of its centre of buoyancy. 

(2) The displacement, and vertical position of the centre of 
buoyancy, of the portion included between the load water- plane 
and the plane next below it. (?.o^ 
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76. Write down and explain the formula used for calculating 
the height of the longitudinal metacentre above the centre of 
buoyancy. 

What is this height in a vessel of 11 30 tons displacement, the 
half-ordi nates of the load water-plane of which are 10 feet apart, 
and 6*3, 104, 13-3, 15-4, 167, I7'5» I7*9, iS'o, iS'o, 17-8, 17-4, i6'6 
15-5, 13*9, and lo'i feet in length respectively ? (20) 

TJ. A vessel of novel design being under construction, at what 
stage of the work, and for what purposes, would an " inclining 
experiment " be made ? 

Describe how such an experiment is carried out, and say what 
details must be carefully attended to in order to ensure accurate 
results. (20) 

78. A longitudinal coal bunker bulkhead is bounded at its 
lower edge by a double bottom, at its ends by transverse bulk- 
heads, and at its upper edge by a level deck ; and its ordinates, 
measured from that deck, are 24*0, 23*4, 22*4, 20*9, and 19*0 feet 
long respectively, spaced 10 feet apart. Calculate the weight of 
the bulkhead (excluding bounding angle bars), having given : — 

Plating. — I" thick for upper 8 feet of depth, remainder ^^" 
thick ; worked horizontally with lapped edges and butts, 
single riveted. 

Stiffeners. — Worked vertically, and consist of Z-bars 5" x 3" 
X 2.y' X f", spaced 4 feet apart, and angle bars 3^' x 2Y 
X J" worked intermediately between the Z-bars. (30) 



HONOURS.—Part II. 
Instructions, 



Read the General Instructions on p. 320. 

You are not permitted to answer more iki^n fourteen questions, 
of which two at least must be taken from the Practical Ship- 
building and Laying Off section. 

Note. — No Candidate is eligible for examination in Part IL 
of Honours who has not already obtained in 1898 a pass in 
Honours — Part /., or a first or second class in Honours of the 
same subject in a previous year. 

Those students who answer the present paper sufficiently well 
to give them a reasonable chance of being classed in Honours, will 
be required to take a practical examination at South Kensington. 
Honours candidates admissible to this Examination will be so 
I'n/brmed in due course. 
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Practical Shipbuilding and Laying Off, 

84. Why are " Stealers " worked in bottom plating ? 

Sketch in deiail, and describe, how the plating is worked and 
secured in the vicinity of such stealers, (25) 

8S- Whit advantages and disadvantages attetid the sheathing 
of the bottom plating of steel ships with wood and copper ? Show 
how such wood sheathing is woiked and fastened, and state the 
precautions necessary to be observed in carrying out the work. 

(30) 

86. State the considerations which determine the character and 
extent of the water-tight subdivision adopttd in (i) a battle-ship, 
(2) a large cargo-carrying steamer. 

Show how a large transverse bulkhead is plated, stiffened, and 
secured in pUce. {30) 

87. Show by sketch and description how a large sieel lower 
mast is constructed, giving details of the connections at the edges 
and butts of the plates. (z;) 

88. A vessel on her steam trial is found to vibrate excessively. 
To what possible causes may this be attributed ? What steps 
would you take to discover the cause, and to remedy the defect ? 

(30) 

89. A plane, inclined both to the half-breadth and sheer planes, 
intersects the outside surface and upper deck of a vessel, the deck 
having both round and sheer. Show how to determine the true 
shape of the intersection. (35) 



Ship Calculation and Design. 

f 90. From the particulars given below, calculate the total dis- 

i placement in tons, and the position, longitudinally and vertically, 
i of the corresponding centre of buoyancy of the vessel. 
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Water-lines apart, 3 feet. Ordinates apart, 26 feet. The part 
below lowest water-line has a displacement of 140 tons, and its 
centre of buoyancy is 5 feet abaft station 5, and 13 feet below 
L.W.L. (30) 

91. Write down and prove Simpson's first rule for calculating 
the area of a plane surface, stating clearly the assumptions made. 

(25) 

92. Having given a curve of displacement for any vessel, show 
how to obtain — 

(i) the vertical position of the centre of buoyancy correspond- 
ing to any water-line ; 

(2) the water-plan^ area at any draught. (25) 

93. What is a metacentric diagram? Show how such a 
diagram is constructed, and state its uses, (20) 

94. Having the drawings of a vessel, describe in general terms 
how you would proceed to obtain therefrom the necessary informa- 
tion for constructing a curve of statical stability corresponding to 
any displacement, the position of the centre of gravity of the vessel 
being supposed known. 

Show how such a curve is set off, and explain its uses. (30) 

95. Explain clearly how the moving of weights from one 
position to another in a ship may affect her period of rolling in 
still water. (20) 

96. What are the causes operating to produce the resistance 
experienced by a vessel when rolling in still water ? 

Give a short account of the rolling experiments made on the 
Revenge^ or of any other similar experiments with which you may 
be acquainted, and state the principal conclusions deduced there- 
from. (30) 

97. What are ** curves of buoyancy " and " curves of flotation "? 
Give sketches showing their usual shapes. (20) 

98. A vessel of box form, 105 feet long, 17 J feet wide, and 15 
feet total depth, has a transverse bulkhead fitted the whole depth 
of the vessel, and at a distance of 10 feet from its forward end. If 
the foremost compartment were laid open to the sea, what would 
be the resulting draughts of water forward and aft, supposing the 
vessel before injury floated at an uniform draught of 8 feet, and 
that her centre of gravity was 6 feet from the keel ? (35) 

99. Two planes, having ordinary paint surfaces, are towed 
edgewise through water, one being very short, and the other of 
great length in the direction of motion. How would you expect j 
the frictional resistance to vary with any variation of speed in the 
iyio cases ? Give the Tea'son iox i^mx ^x^swet, (25) 
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loo. How would you satisfy yourself that the length of ground- 
ways proposed in connection with the launch of a vessel of novel 
type was sufficient? What considerations determine the length 
and width of the sliding ways ? (25) 

loi. Describe how the mean speed of a vessel is obtained by 
runs over a measured mile course, and state what precautions 
must be taken to ensure accurate results. (25) 



1900. 

ELEMENTARY STAGE. 
Instructions, 



Read the General Instructions on p. 320. 

You are permitted to answer only ten questions. 

You must attempt No. 11. Two of the remaining questions 
should be selected from' the Calculations ; and the rest from the 
Practical Shipbuilding section. 

Practical Shipbuilding. 

1. Show how the several lengths of a bar keel arc joined 
together, and how the keel is fastened in its position in the 
ship. (10) 

2. Describe, by sketches and otherwise, how a continuous 
vertical keelson and flat plate keel are worked and secured at 
their forward ends. (12) 

3. Sketch a water-tight transverse frame worked in a double- 
bottom, or water-ballast, compartment, pointing out how water- 
tightness is secured. (8) 

4. Name, and sketch, the sections of material usually employed 
for the beams of ships. (8) 

5. Show by sketch and description how a side stringer, made 
up of plate and angle bars, is secured in position. 

What are the uses of side stringers ? (8) 

6. Give sketches of the rivet heads and points in general use 
in shipwork, and state where each is employed. (8) 

7. A bottom plate having been punched and otherwise prepared, 
describe the operations of getting it into its position in the ship 
and riveting it in place. (8) 

8. Show how a deck plank is secured in position, when the 
beams are not plated owtr, ^^ 
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9. How are the plates of a steel deck secured to the beams, 
and at their edges and butts? Give size and pitches of rivets 
which would be employed if the deck was f " thick and was to be 
made water-tight. (12) 

10. Give sketches, in section and side elevation, showing how 
the intercostal keelson of a composite vessel is worked and 
fastened. 



(8) 



Drawing. 



II. What does sketch Fig. 129 represent? Draw it neatly in 
pencil on a scale twice the size shown. (14) 




Fig. 199. 



Calculations. 

12. A vessel of box form, 35 feet long, 10 feet wide, and weighing 
60 tons, is so loaded that its centre of gravity is 20 feet from one 
end of the vessel. Will this vessel float freely in salt water on 
an even keel at 5 feet draught ? Give the reasons for your answer. 

(8) 

13. The half-ordinates of a transverse section of a vessel are 

2\ feet apart, and 23*6, 23-4, 230, 22-3, 2ro, i8*8, 14-5 feet in 
length respectively. Calculate — 

(i) Total area of the section included between first and last 
ordinates ; 
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(2) Area of part included between first and fourth ordinates 

(12) 

14. A weight of 85 tons placed on a certain vessel when floating 
at her load water-line is observed to sink her 3J inches. Calculate 
the area of the load water-plane. (8) 

15. A teak plank is 24 feet long, 9 inches wide, and 3J inches 
thick. What is its weight ? (8) 



ADVANCED STAGE. 
Instructions, 

Read the General Instructions on p. 320. 

You are permitted to answer only twelve questions. 

You must attempt Nos. 29 and 33. The remaining questions 
may be selected from any part of the paper in this stage, provided 
that one or more be taken from each section, viz. Practical 
Shipbuilding, Laying Off, and Calculations. 

Practical Shipbuilding. 

21. Sketch a stern-post for a twin-screw ship, and show how 
it is secured in its position in the vessel. (16) 

22. Describe the shaping and marking-off operations necessary 
on a T-bulb beam bar before it is ready for its position in the 
ship. (16) 

23. Show how a small hatchway is framed out in a deck which 
is planked but not plated. (12) 

24. Sketch on a large scale — 

(i) A large through rivet for bottom plating ; 

(2) A through bolt for securing deck planking; 

(3) A bolt for. fastening the bottom planking of a sheathed 

ship; 
stating the materials of which they are made. (16) 

25. How is a large transverse water-tight bulkhead plated, 
stiffened, and secured ? (16) 

26. Describe with sketches how water-tightness is secured at 
the upper part of a longitudinal bulkhead where it meets a water- 
tight deck. (14) 

27. Give particulars of the tests made to ensure that large 
steel castings, and steel plates and angles, are fit for use in 
shipwork. (^^ 
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28. How are the entrances into double-bottom compartments 
or ballast tanks made water-tight ? 

Show how such compartments may be sounded, and state what 
provision is made for the escape of air when these compartments 
are being filled with water. (16) 

29. State what parts of a vessel are most effective in resisting 
longitudinal stresses, and give the reasons for your answer. (14) 

Laying Off. 

30. What lines are usually employed for fairing up a vessel on 
the mould loft floor ? Where are each specially valuable as tests 
of fairness? (12) 

31. Show how to make an expansion drawing of deck plating, 
showing edges and butts, the deck having both round and 
sheer. (14) 

32. How would you obtain the shape of a longitudinal which 
has a moderate amount of curvature and twist, 

(i) approximately ; 

(2) accurately? (20) 



Drawing. 

33. What does drawing Fig. 130 represent? 
in pencil on a scale twice the size shown. 



Draw it neatly 
(24) 




Y\G. x-va. 
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Calculations. 

34. The transverse sections of a vessel are 20 feet apart, and 
their areas up to the load water-plane are 2, 61, 142, 200, 225, 
213, 164, Tf^ and 7 square feet respectively. Calculate the load 
displacement of the vessel in tons, and the longitudinal position 
of her centre of buoyancy. (12) 

35. How would you proceed to obtain the curve of displace- 
ment of a vessel, having given her curve of tons per inch 
immersion ? 

Give sketches showing the usual shapes of these curves. (14) 

36. The half-ordinates of the load water-plane of a ship of 
785 tons displacement are 25 feet apart, and their lengths are 0*4, 
7*8, I2'5, I5'4, i6'5, 16*2, 14*8, 117, and 7 feet respectively. 
Calculate the height of the longitudinal metacentre above the 
centre of buoyancy. (16) 

37. Estimate the weight of beams and plating in the part of 
a deck covered with plating, from the following particulars : — 

Half-ordinates of the part in question are o, 2*1, 5*0, 8*i, 
and io*5 feet in length respectively, spaced 18 feet apart. 

Plating is 10 lbs. per square foot, worked with lapped edges 
and butts. 

Beams are spaced 3 feet apart and weigh 1 1 lbs. per foot run. 

(16) 



HONOURS.— Part I. 
Instructions, 



Read the General Instructions on p. 320. 

You are permitted to answer only fourteen questions. You 
must attempt Nos. 70 and 75 ; the remainder you may select from 
any part of the paper in this stage, provided that one or more be 
taken from each section, viz. Practical Shipbuilding, Laying Off, 
and Calculations. 

Practical Shipbuilding. 

60. Show by sketches in section and side elevation, with 
description, how an intercostal plate keelson is worked and secured 
in an ordinary transversely framed vessel with flat-plate keel. 

(15) 

61. Describe how the transverse framing is worked in the 
vicinity of the margin plate of a vessel provided m\.Vi\i^^s\.VaxJ«fi»^ 
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showing how water-tightness is attained in the two following 
cases : — 

(i) Where the frame and reverse frame bars are cut at the 
margin plate ; 

(2) Where those bars pass continuously through the margin 
plate. 

Which do you consider the better arrangement, and why ? 

(20) 

62. Assuming the beams of a deck which is not to be plated 
are in place and faired, describe in detail the work involved in 
lining off, laying and fastening the wood deck. (20) 

63. In determining the number, disposition, and sizes of the 
pillars for a vessel, what general considerations must be borne 
in mind ? 

Show how an ordinary pillar is secured at its head and heel. 

(15) 

64. Show how a large transverse water-tight bulkhead is built, 
stiffened, and riveted. How would you test the water-tightness of 
such a bulkhead ? (20) 

65. Describe how the mill scale formed on steel plates during 
manufacture can be removed. From what parts of the vessel is 
it specially necessary that this removal should be thorough, and 
why? (15) 

66. Sketch in detail a large sliding water-tight door, and show 
how it can be opened and closed from below as well as from a 
deck above water. 

Describe any form of deck indicator fitted for showing whether 
a door is open or shut. (30) 

67. Of what materials are hawse pipes made ? Show how a 
hawse pipe is secured in position. (15) 

68. Give sketches, with description, showing how bilge keels 
are usually constructed and secured — 

{a) In ordinary merchant vessels ; 

(J)) In a battle-ship. (15) 

69. Enumerate the several methods adopted for preserving the 
steel or iron used in the various parts of a ship's hull from 
corrosion. (30) 

70. The punching of mild steel plates reduces the ultimate 
tensile strength of the material between the holes. State the 
amount of this reduction. 

Also describe methods ot forming the holes, or treatment of 
plate, by which loss of strength between holes is avoided in plating 
jja tended for important sXxueX\xt^\ ^^xx-a q.\ ^ n^^^^V, (20) 
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Laying Off. 

71. Describe the process of laying down upon the mould loft 
floor, and fairing, the after body of a twin-screw ship, including the 
bossing in wake of propeller shafts. (15) 

72. Give details of the work which has to be done to obtain 
the information necessary for ordering the outer bottom plating 
of a vessel from the manufacturer. (25) 

73. Show how to lay off and obtain the bevellings of a sheer 
harpin. (15) 

Calculations. 

74. Having given the sheer draught of a vessel, show how the 
work would be arranged on an ordinary displacement sheet for 
calculating her load displacement and the position of centre of 
buoyancy. (20) 

75. A vessel of 1600 tons displacement is 220 feet long and 
floats at a draught of 13 feet forward and 15 feet aft. The area of 
the load water-plane being 5380 square feet, calculate the new 
draughts forward and aft when the weights detailed below are placed 
on board in the positions named, the longitudinal metacentric 
height with weights on board being 260 feet : — 

Longitudinal distance from 
Weight in tons. centre of flotation. 

10 50 feet before. 

ZO .•• ••• ... ... /O }t )i 

40 ... ... ... ... 75 feet abaft. 

15 ••" ••• ••" ••• 4"^ » >> \^5y 

76. What inclination in degrees would you expect to result 
from moving, in a vessel of 5000 tons displacement and i\ feet 
transverse metacentric height, 4 guns, each weighing 5 tons, across 
the deck through a distance of 40 feet } (15) 

^T, Show that a log of wood of square section, and of density 
o'5 as compared with sea water, will not float in such water with 
one of its sides horizontal. (20) 

78. The half-ordinates of a portion of a ship's deck, not covered 
by plating, are 1*2, 6*o, 93, ii'S, I3'4, 145, and 15*3 feet in length 
respectively, and are 12 feet apart. Calculate the weight of beams 
and planking for this part of the deck, the beams being spaced 
4 feet apart and weighing 15 lbs. per foot run, and the planking 
being of pitch pine 4 inches thick. 

Also estimate the cost of laying the deck with planks 5 inches 
wide, at is, id, per foot run. <0.^ 
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HONOURS.— Part II. 

Instructions, 

Read the General Instructions on p. 320. 

You are not permitted to answer more than fourteen questions, 
of which two at least must be taken from the Practical Shipbuilding 
and Laying Off section. 

Note. — No Candidate is eligible for examination in Part II. 
of Honours who has not obtained a previous success in Honours of 
the same subject. 

Those students who answer the present paper sufficiently well 
to give them a reasonable chance of being classed in Honours, 
will be required to take a practical examination at South Kensing- 
ton. Honours candidates admissible to this Examination will be 
so informed in due course. 

Practical Shipbuilding and Laying Off. 

84. Roughly draw the midship section of a vessel — stating the 
type you have chosen — and indicate thereon the thicknesses of 
the several strakes of outer bottom and side plating. (25) 

85. Distinguish between " ordinary " and " balanced " rudders, 
and state why the latter are sometimes fitted in ships. 

Give sketches, with description, showing how an ordinary 
rudder is constructed, selecting for illustration either — 
(i) a rudder of the single plate type, or 
(3) one with side plates. (25) 

86. Give sketches showing the details of construction of one 
of the largest hand pumps in use on shipboard, pointing out the 
principle of its action. Show how such a pump can be arranged 
to fill any compartment with water from the sea, and how it can 
be utilized to pump water from the hold compartments overboard. 

(35) 

87. In some long vessels with a relatively light upper structure, 
the side and deck plating of that structure has been cut through 
transversely, thus dispensing with longitudinal continuity in that 
part of the vessel. What is the reason for this arrangement ? 

(20) 

88. Show by sketch and description how a large hatch is framed 
out in a deck, and point out the means adopted to compensate for 
the loss of transverse sUetv^lVv dwe to cutting the beams. (30) 
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89. Having given the projection of centre line of hawse pipe 
in sheer and half-breadth plans, and the diameter of pipe,*show 
how to obtain the development of the line in which the surface 
of the hawse pipe meets the outer surface of bow plating. (30) 

Ship Calculation and Design. 

90. The water-lines of a vessel are 2 feet apart, and the " tons 
per inch" at the several lines are, beginning with the load water- 
line, 14-5, i4'o, 13*4, 12*5, ii'8, 9*9, and 7*0 respectively. The dis- 
placement below the lowest water-line is 80 tons, and its centre of 
buoyancy is 12*5 feet below the L.W.L. 

Calculate — 

(i) The vertical position of the centre of buoyancy of vessel 
when floating at her load water-line ; 

(2) The vertical position of the centre of buoyancy when vessel 
floats at the water-line next below her L.W.L. (25) 

91. Having given three equidistant ordinates of a plane curve, 
and the common interval between them, prove the rule for calcu- 
lating the moment, about one of the end ordinates, of the area 
included between the curve, base-line, and endmost ordinates. 

(20) 

92. The floating power of a raft is provided by two parallel 
baulks of timber, each 25 feet long and 18 inches square, and it 
floats at a draught of 12 inches. The centre of gravity of this 
raft, when laden, being 6 inches above the load water-line, calculate 
its transverse metacentric height, the baulks being 4 feet apart 
from centre to centre. (30) 

93. A ship's cutter, weighing 30 cwt., is to be carried in a pair 
of iron davits having an overhang of 5' 6". What will be the 
necessary diameter of davits ? (25) 

94. State Froude's " Law of Corresponding Speeds." 

A vessel of 1800 tons displacement is propelled at 15 knots by 
engines of 2500 Indicated Horse Power. Estimate the LH.P. 
you would consider necessary to drive a vessel of similar model 
but of 4000 tons displacement, at a speed of 18 knots. (30) 

95. Describe in general terms the work of making a set of 
cross-curves of statical stability for a vessel, and give a diagram 
showing their usual shapes. (30) 

96. A vessel weighing 1800 tons, floating on an even keel and 
having a "tons per inch" of 18, is to be placed in dry dock. 

Supposing that after the vessel takes the blocks the water is 
allowed to fall 9 inches before shoring is comm^tic^^, >w\v."ax Ni^xi^i^i. 
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then be her moment of stability if inclined at a small angle 0, 
having given — 

Centre of gravity of ship 14 feet above keel ; metacentre 
corresponding to the water-line 9 inches below L.W.L., 16 feet 
above keel. (2$) 

97. Define the terms effective wave slope and virtual upright. 
Explain under what circumstances the rolling of a vessel 

amongst waves is likely to be most severe, and what forces are 
in operation to prevent overturning in such critical cases. (2$) 

98. Show how you would proceed to estimate the weight, and 
position of centre of gravity, longitudinally and vertically, of the 
transverse framing of a vessel. (30) 

99. A plane smoothly painted on each side is 3 feet long and 
2 feet wide, and is towed edgewise through water at a speed of 
12 knots. Calculate the frictional resistance in lbs. 

What would be the resistance if the plane were towed wholly 
immersed at the above-named speed with its surface at right angles 
to the direction of motion ? (20) 

100. What is meant by the dynamical stability of a vessel at 
a given angle of inclination } Write down and prove Moseley's 
formula for calculating dynamical stability. (25) 

1 01. A vessel of rectangular cross-section is 60 feet long, 
21 feet wide, and 10 feet deep, and floats in still water at an 
uniform draught of 6 feet. Over each one-third of the length of the 
vessel from each end two-fifths of the total weight of vessel and 
cargo is uniformly distributed. Calculate the longitudinal stresses 
(in lbs. per square inch) in the material at top and bottom of a 
transverse section taken at 20 feet from either end, assuming the 
material in section to be J" thick, and that the whole of it is 
effective in resisting stresses. (35) 



1902. 

ELEMENTARY STAGE. 

General Instructions, 



Read the General Instructions on p. 320. 

You are permitted to answer only eleven questions. 

You must attempt No. 11. Three of the remaining questions 
should be selected from the Calculations ; and the rest from the 
?r3iCiic2A Shipbuilding seeX\oxi. 
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Practical Shipbuilding. 

In Questions i to 9 inclusive your answers may be given in 
reference to any type of ship. The type selected should be named 
in each question, and the scantlings given in each case. 

1. Make a rough sketch showing the cross-section, on a scale 
of about iV the full size, of the flat keel plate and its connections 
to the vertical keel plate and to the garboard strake. (6) 

2. What is the spacing of the rivets in the edges of the keel 
plate and the garboard strake, and in the butt straps of the vertical 
keel plate ? (8) 

3. Make a sketch showing, for a transverse frame, a cross- 
section («) through a floor, and {U) through a frame above the 
floor. (8) 

4. Make a sketch showing the section of a stem connection to 
ordinary outer bottom plating near the water-line. (6) 

5. Make a sketch of the cross-section of the arms of an A 
bracket or strut of a twin-screw ship, giving dimensions. (6) 

6. Make a sketch showing a horizontal section through a 
transverse water-tight bulkhead. (8) 

7. Make a transverse section through the sheerstrake and upper 
deck stringer, showing the rivet connection of these plates to the 
adjacent strakes and to each other ; also the beam and its rivet 
connection to the frames. (8) 

8. Sketch one method of constructing the heads and heels of 
pillars, showing the rivet connections. (8) 

9. Sketch a butt strap connection of outer bottom plating ; 
show the spacing and size of rivets in it. (8) 

10. Sketch a disposition of butts in the bottom planking of a 
sheathed ship, giving specimens of the positions and sizes of the 
fastenings. (10) 

Drawing. 

11. Enlarge sketch No. 11 to a scale of twice that upon which 
it is drawn. (This sketch was a portion of the after body of a twin- 
screw ship, showing frame lines in way of shaft.) (i6) 

Calculations. 

12. What is the relation which must exist between the weight 
of a body floating freely at rest in a liquid and the volume of its 
submerged part ? A body of uniform circular transverse section 
floats freely in sea- water so that the centres of the circular sections 
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are in the water surface. What will its weight be if its length is 
loo feet and its diameter 20 feet ? (8) 

13. Find the area of a half of a ship's water-plane of which the 
curved form is defined by the following equidistant ordinates 
spaced 12 feet apart : — 

o*i) 5*i> T^l^ 875, lo'i, 9-17, 8*05, 6*4, Q-i feet. (6) 

14. By what number would you have to divide the area in 
square feet of a water-plane in order to obtain the number of tons 
weight it would be necessary to add to the ship in order to increase 
her draught one inch in salt water ? (6) 

15. What is the relative position of the centre of gravity of the 
weight of a body floating freely at rest in water and the centre of 
gravity of the volume of the submerged portion of the body? 
What is the condition necessary for stable epuilibrium ? (8) 

16. What are the weights of a cubic foot of steel, yellow pine, 
and copper? What is the weight of a hollow steel pillar 10 feet 
long whose external diameter is 5 inches and internal diameter 
4 inches? What is the diameter of a solid pillar of the same 
weight? (10) 

ADVANCED STAGE. 
Instructions, 

Read the General Instructions on p. 320. 

You are permitted to answer only twelve questions. 

You must attempt Nos. 22 and 28. The remaining questions 
may be selected from any part of the paper in this stage, provided 
that one or more be taken from each section, viz. Practical 
Shipbuilding, Laying Off, and Calculations. 

Practical Shipbuilding. 

Questions 17 to 22, inclusive, may be answered with reference 
to any one type of ship to which the question may apply, but each 
type referred to must be named in the question in which it is dealt 
with. 

17. Where is the material of a ship's structure most severely 
stressed, and under what conditions ? (10) 

18. Give a sketch showing the disposition and size of rivets in 
a buttstrap connection of (i) a sheerstrake, (2) a weather-deck 
stringer bar. Sketch a bulkhead liner. (13) 

19. Sketch the transverse framing in a double bottom, giving 
the scantlings and the disposition and sizes of the rivets. (14) 
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20. Describe the operation of framing a ship from the beginning 
of handling the unmarked plates and bars to the time the framing 
is faired. (20) 

21. Sketch the blocks upon which a ship is built, giving the 
spacing and sizes of the blocks. (10) 

22. Sketch a rudder, giving sizes ; also give the sizes and dis- 
position of rivets, pintles, and bolts. (13) 

23. What is the breaking stress and elongation per cent, in 8 
inches of mild steel ? Give the same with reference to any high- 
tension steel, and name the class of vessel in which it is used. 

(10) 
24.. What is the relative elasticity of yellow pine and steel in 
combination in a deck in compression and extension ? Sketch an 
ordinary disposition of butts and bolts in a wood deck, estimating 
the effective area in compression and also in extension. (13) 

Laying Off. 

25. What information is given to the mould loft to enable the 
loftman to lay down the lines of a ship ? (10) 

26. Show how to obtain the development and the projection in 
the sheer and half-breadth plans of a diagonal. Explain how to 
obtain the ending at the stem in the developed diagonal. (18) 

27. Show how to find the point where a straight line not parallel 
to any of the planes of projection (the sheer, half-breadth, or body 
plan) would cut the surface of the ship. (20) 

Drawing. 

28. What does Sketch No. 28 represent ? Enlarge it to twice 
the scale upon which it is drawn. (This sketch was the sternpost 
and rudder of a screw ship in profile.) (25) 

Calculations. 

29. Calculate the volume and position of centre of gravity, 
horizontally and vertically, of a form given by the following 

ordinates : — 

ft. ft. ft. 

No. I W.L. ... 01 7-17 lo'i 8*05 o*i 

No. 2 „ ... o'l 5'66 8*0 6*46 o*i 

No. 3 „ ... o'l o'l o'l o'l o*i 

Horizontal interval, 24 feet ; vertical interval, 3 feet. 

(18) 
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30. The areas of transverse vertical sections of a solid are 1*2, 
6i*2, 86*o, 12 ro, 96*6, 76*8, VI square feet, at distances apart of 
12, 12, 24, 24, 12, and 12 feet, respectively. Find the volume and 
longitudinal position of the centre of gravity of the solid. (10) 

31. What is the transverse metacentre of a ship in the upright 
position ? What is the value of the distance between this meta- 
centre and the centre of buoyancy ? Find the value of this distance 
for the largest water-line given in Question 33 (assuming a value 
for the displacement and position of centre of buoyancy if Question 
33 has not been attempted). (18) 

32. A hold beam is formed of two beams, each formed of a 
^inch plate 12 inches deep, and four angles 4" x 4" x ^" : the 
beams are connected together by a top plate \ inch thick, extending 
from the fore edge of the flange of the forward beam to the after 
edge of the flange of the after beam. Find the weight of 30 feet of 
such a beam. The frame spacing is 24 inches. (18) 



HONOURS.— Part I. 
Instructions, 



Read the General Instructions on p. 320. 

You are premitted to answer only fourteen questions. You 
must attempt Nos. 43 and 48 ; the remainder you may select from 
any part of the paper in this stage, provided that one or more be 
taken from each section, viz. Practical Shipbuilding, Laying Ofl", 
and Calculations. 



Practical Shipbuilding. 

Questions 33 to 42 may be answered with reference to any 
suitable type of ship, but the type must be mentioned, and the 
principal figured dimensions inserted. 

33. Make a sketch of a stern-frame of a twin-screw vessel. 

(20) 

34.. Make a sketch of the method of making the following water- 
tight in passing through a bulkhead : — 

(i) A bulb tee ; (2) a keelson formed of a plate and four angle- 
bars. (13) 
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35. Make a sketch of a boiler hatch-coaming, showing the con- 
nection to the half-beams and to the casing-plates. Show what 
method is adopted to strengthen the deck at the corners of the 
hatch. (15) 

36. Make a sketch of a right and left-handed screw steering- 
gear, giving the sizes and materials of the diffefent parts. Show 
the method of working by hand as well as steam, (21) 

37. Sketch the stowage of an anchor, showing the position of 
the leads to the capstan and cathead. (21) 

38. Sketch the arrangements made for the laimch of a ship. 
State the declivity and camber of the launching ways, and the 
declivity of the keel. (21) 

39. Describe the pickling process for steel plates. What pro- 
tective materials are put upon the various parts of a steel ship ? 

(16) 

40. Describe briefly the steam pumping and drainage arrange- 
ments of a ship, detailing where each steam- pump draws from and 
delivers to. (21) 

41. Make a sketch showing a section of a steel mast, and show 
a disposition of butts of plates, with arrangements of rivets in the 
buttstrap. (i6) 

42. Make a sketch of a pair of davits, giving the cleats and 
blocks attached to it. Show the method of securing the boat in- 
board, and state how the position of the davits is fixed in relation 
to the boat. (21) 

Laying Off. 

43. Make a sketch of a body plan on a scrive-board, showing 
all the lines that are put upon it, stating what each line is for. 

(22) 

44. Show how you would obtain the exact form of the projection 
of the. intersection of a large conical pipe, with the outer bottom- 
plating of a ship, the axis of the cone not being parallel to either 
the sheer, half-breadth, or body plan. (21) 

45. Given the body plan of a ship without any bossing out in 
way of the shaft, describe how you would obtain the form of this 
bossing in the case of a twin-screw ship. (21) 
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Calculations. 

46. Find the displacement up to the 6-feet and lo-feet water- 
lines of a ship whose form is defined by the following : — 



W.L.'s. 


1 


Keel. 


ifk. 


aft. 


4 ft. 


6 ft. 


Nos. of Sec 


tion. 

/I 

1} 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

6J 

\7 


0*1 


o-i 


o*i 


01 


o*i 




O'l 


14 


2-6 


4-6 


67 




O'l 


5-6 


8-2 


ii'S 


13-5 


Distance 
between 
sections ( 

• 

is 
40 feet. 


O'l 


ii-i 


137 


159 


i6*7 


O'l 


131 


15-6 


171 


171 


O'l 


10*3 


12*6 


14*6 


154 




o-i 


57 


7*5 


9-5 


107 




o-i 


17 


27 


41 


5-0 




O'l 


O'l 


O'l 


O'l 


O'l 



8 ft. 



OI 
90 



147 



10 ft. 



O I 



III 

^5-3 



170 



17*4 



158 



11*6 



6"o 



o*i 



16-9 

17-4 



160 



"•5 
91 



01 



(21) 

47. Find the vertical and longitudinal position of the centre of 
buoyancy of the form in the preceding question. (18) 

48. Suppose the vessel in Question 54 to be floating at the lo-ft. 
water-line, and to be inclined transversely through an angle of one 
in one hundred, by a weight of one ton moved through 30 feet. 
Find the height of the centre of gravity of the ship above the keel. 

(If Questions 46 and 47 have not been done, assume a displace- 
ment and height of C.B.) (18) 

49. What is the ultimate shearing and tensile stresses of steel 
rivets and plates respectively ? Find the breaking strength of a 
single butt, double-chain riveted, of a plate 30 inches wide, \ inch 
thick, connected by J rivets, spaced 3 inches apart. Find the force 
necessary to break the plate across a frame-line where the rivets 
are spaced 6 inches apart. (21) 

50. Given the height of the longitudinal metacentre above the 
centre of gravity, show how you would obtain the moment to trim 
ship one inch. In a vessel whose distance between draft marks 
forward and aft is 300 feet, and whose centre of gravity of water- 
plane is 10 feet abaft centre between draft marks, and whose foot* 
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tons to trim ship one inch are 400, find the change of draft forward 
and aft caused by moving 30 tons through 200 feet in a fore and 
aft direction. (21) 

51. A barge 100' x 20' x 10' of rectangular section, is formed 
of J-inch plating on ends, bottom, sides, and deck, and has frames 
and beams of 4J" x 4" x J", spaced 20 inches apart. The ends 
have stiflfeners 2 feet apart, of the scantlings of the frames. A floor- 
plate, 12" X J", is on every frame. Find the weight of the hull, 
assuming that there are no hatches. Suppose the barge to have 
weights of 10 tons at 10 feet from the stem, 15 tons at 25 feet, 20 
tons at 50 feet, 30 tons at 75 feet. Find the longitudinal position 
of the centre of gravity of the loaded barge. (30) 



HONOURS.- Part II. 
Instructions, 



Read the General Instructions on p. 320. 

You are not permitted to answer more XhdJi fourteen questions. 

Note. — No Candidate will be credited with a success in Part 
J I. of Honours who has not obtained a previous success in Honours 
of the same subject. 

Those students who answer the present paper sufficiently well 
to give them a reasonable chance of being classed in Honours, 
will be required to take a practical examination at South Kensing- 
ton. Honours Candidates admissible to this Examination will be 
so informed in due course. 

52. State and prove Simpson's First Rule. State Tchebycheffs 
Rules for either three, five, or seven ordinates. (25) 

53. Prove that in a curve of loads of a ship floating at rest, the 
integral of the area of the curve from one end up to a chosen point 
gives the shearing force at that point, and that the integral of the 
curve of shearing forces over the same part gives the bending at 
the chosen point. (25) 

54. Suppose a curve of buoyancy to be a curve of versed sines, 
and the corresponding curve of weights to be a common parabola, 
whose axis is vertical and at the middle of the length. Find the 
form of the curves of shearing force and bending moment. (33) 

55. State and prove Atwood's formula. (21) 

56. Describe any method of obtaining a cross-curve of stability. 
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57. Find the effect upon the draught of water forward and aft 
of opening to the sea one per cent, of the length of a vessel of 
rectangular section at any part of the length, supposing this one 
per cent, to be confined between transverse water tight bulkheads . 
Explain how the deductions from this result can be made use of 
to determine the spacing between water tight bulkheads, which 
shall not be exceeded, in order that when a compartment is flooded, 
the draft in no case shall exceed a certain specified amount. (33) 

58. If ^ and B^ be respectively CB*s in upright and inclined 
position, and R be the foot of the perpendicular from B on to the 
vertical through By in this inclined position, show that B^R is the 
integral of BR between the upright and the angle of inclination. 
Show from this how a curve of CB's can be obtained from a curve 
of GZ's. (25) 

59. A vessel of uniform rectangular section is launched parallel 
to her keel. What is the form of the curve of tipping and lifting 
moments, supposing the ship to be deep enough to prevent the 
upper deck from being immersed ? Suppose such a vessel 100 feet 
long, 24 feet wide, having its CG at the middle of the length to be 
launched at a slope of one inch to the foot, with two feet of salt 
water over the end of the ways, and with a launching weight of 100 
tons. What is the maximum pressure on the fore end of the ways 
(assumed to be at the fore perpendicular) ? (43) 

60. Suppose a vessel to be instantaneously floating on the crest 
of a wave of her own length, and of height equal to one-twentieth of. 
the length. What stress would you expect to find with all coal 
burnt out in — 

(i) a battleship of 14,000 tons ; 

(2) a high-speed Atlantic liner ; 

(3) a torpedo-boat destroyer ? 

Give figures for the stress when in the hollow of the same wave with 
bunkers full. (25) 

61. Why would a trochoidal wave cause less stress than that 
determined in the preceding question? Give results of any 
calculations you know oT, in which the difference due to the wave 
not being actually at rest is taken into account. (25) 

62. Prove that in a ship, whose moment of inertia about a 
transverse axis through the midship section is the same for the 
fore end as for the after end, the pitching does not alter the bend- 
ing moment at the midship section. (25) 

63. Find the maximum stress upon a section of a vessel floating 
u^x'i^K in still water, and subjected to a bending moment of 1000 
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foot-tons. The section is rectangular, 20 feet wide, 10 feet deep, 
and has J" plating on deck, bottom, and sides. 

Suppose the vessel to be inclined at some known angle, how 
would you find the maximum stress ? (33) 

64. What is the Admiralty speed coefficient ? What is its value 
for the vessels named in Question 60 at full speed ? How does it 
vary with speed? What is its value for sea work as compared 
with trial trips ? (33) 

65. A model 12 feet long, having a displacement of 1000 lbs., 
has a resistance of 3 lbs. at 5 feet per second. Find the effective 
horse -power necessary to drive a vessel of the same form 192 feet 
long at its corresponding speed. Assume the wetted surface of the 
model to be 30 square feet, and the frictional resistance of a plane 
12 feet long at 5 feet per second to be 0*07 lb. per square foot, and 
that of a plane 192 feet long to be o'8 lb. per square foot at 12 
knots. (25) 

66. What conditions should be fulfilled in a ship to make her 
2asy in her rolling at sea ? (25) 

67. What is a curve of extinction? How can it be obtained 
experimentally? What can be determined from it in relation to 
:he resistance to rolling of a ship ? (25) 

68. What is the chief cause of vibration in a steamer ? What 
ire the subsidiary causes ? What precautions are taken to avoid 
:hese ? (25) 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 



Elementary (from p. 291). 



No. 
1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



4315 square feet. 
2137*5 square feet. 
1240 lbs. 
1267 lbs. nearly. 
296 square yards, 
w. 106] square feet. 

7. 264*3 tons. 

8. 860 lbs. 
10. 3367 square feet. 

247 lbs. 

12,810 square feet. 

4270 cubic feet. 

122 tons. 

1679*4 square feet. 

140 tons. 

80 tons. 
16. 314} cubic feet. 

9 tons nearly. 
10. 760 lbs. 



11. 
12. 



13. 

14. 



No. 

18. 288*9 square yards. 

18. 8400 cubic feet. 

240 tons. 
20. 938 lbs. 

339*7 square feet. 

187 lbs. 

1808 square feet. 

15*07 tons. 

1*16 inches. 
__. Seep. 35. 

27. 90*5 lbs. 

28. 179*8 square feet. 
28. 3276 tons. 

80. 1 14 tons. 

81. 4*3 tons. 

82. 586*2 square feet. 
88. 392-8 square feet. 
34. 18,690 square feet. 
85. 165 lbs. 



28. 

24. 
25. 

26. 



' 



Advanced (from p. 296). 



No. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

7. 



8. 



9. 



11. 
12. 



(i) 2408 square feet. 
(2) 68-5 feet. 
1995 square feet. 
See Ex. 55, p. 42. 
953 tons. 
33i35i cubic feet, 
(i) 2277 square itti. 

(2) 4*9 feet towards the last 

ordinate. 

(3) 4*6 inches. 

25' 4j" (coefficient of fineness 

L.W.L. 075). 
(i)9*76,8-8i, 7:62, 5*95, 3-33. 
(2) 749» 526, 328, 163. 
1*47 tons. 
(') 2358 square feet. 



No. 

12. 
14. 

15. 
17. 



18. 

20. 
22. 



\ ^^. 



(2) 76-4 feet. 

4 feet (assuming. that C.G. of 

layer is at half its depth). 
45 tons, 
(i) 1679*4 square feet. 

(2) 57*i8feet. 

(3) 4 tons. 

(i) 826*2 tons. 

(2) 102*65 feet. 

71*27 tons. 

(i) 2732*4 square feet. 

(2) 2*83 feet abaft (the ordi- 

nates being numbered 
from forward). 

(3) 6*5 tons. 
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Na 




No. 




25. 


(2) Sink completely. 


82. 


77 tons. 


26. 


21*5 tons about. 


85. 


(i) 630*85 tons. 


27. 


(') 5373 square feet. 




(2) 102-76 feet. 




(2) 95*34 feet. 


86. 


1*65 tons nearly. 


28. 


(i) 941-9 tons. 


89. 


(i) 5297-6 square feet. 




(2) 85 09 feet. 




(2) 6-27 feet towards the last 


20. 


2170 lbs. 




ordinate. 


31. 


(I) 1166-5 square feet. 




(3) 12-6 tons. 




(2) 67-5 feet. 


40. 


7 J tons nearly. 




(3) 7*2 inches. 


41. 


2380*8 tons. 



Honours (from p. 302}. 



No. 






No. 




1. 


8448, 593*6, 371*4, 
60*0 tons. 


187*3, 


86. 


(i) 352-46 tons. 

(2) I -01 feet forward. 


3. 


5 degrees nearly. 






(3) 6-13 tons. 


5. 


2 tons. 




42. 


(i) 1530 square feet. 


8. 


I '6 tons. 






3-64 tons. 


9. 


228*5 toi^s. 






(2) 191*1 tons. 


11. 


II feet. 






(3) 2-58 feet below L.W.L. 


16. 


(i) 247-4 tons. 






2 feet abaft No. 3. 




(2) 56-2 feet. 




45. 


5 degrees. 




(3) 2-57 feet. 




51. 


(i) 4440 tons, 87 feet below 


17. 


26*9 tons, 28 feet. 






L.W.L. 


22. 


(1) 246-5 tons. 

(2) 3*05 feet. 






(2) 3051 tons, 11-45 feet below 
L.W.L. 


24 


5} inches. 




52. 


6} inches nearly. 


25. 


io| degrees. 




56. 


1*43 feet. 


29. 


(1) 209*1 tons. 

(2) 2-58 feet. 




57. 


(i) 6146-4 square feet. 
(2) 1084*2 square feet. 




(3) 1-8 feet abaft. 




68. 


6*65 feet (see Appendix A). 


30. 


7-32 feet. 




59. 


239-8 feet. 




Examination 


Paper, 1898. 


No. 






No. 




18. 


6919 tons. 




76. 


F. 12' 3i". 


14. 


3' I inches. 






A. II' 4r. 


15. 


5-35 tons. 




77. 


18} tons. 


84. 


887 tons. 

92-7 feet from No i. 




88. 


(i) 02O4 tons. 

(2) 9*65 feet from L.W.L. 


85. 


14,664 cubic feet. 




98. 


19-8 knots, 13,010 I.H.P. 




60 feet. 




100. 


1 1 inches. 


74. 


14,400 square feet. 




101. 


2850 tons. 




g '42 feet abaft middle ordinate. 
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Examination Paper, 1899. 



No. 

12. 367,500 cubic feet. 

292 tons. 
18. 5708 square feet 

13*6 tons. 

14. 3091 square feet. 

15. 1507 lbs. 
d5. 2153 tons. 

5*9 feet below L.W.L. 
37. 0*85 ton. 

75. (I) 951*6 tons, 4*12 feet below 
L.W.L. 



No. 




75. 


(2) 280*7 tons, 1*1 




below L.W.L. 


76. 


152 feet 


78. 


9 '2 tons. 


80. 


1864*7 tons. 




5 04 feet abaft No. 5. 




6*0 feet below L.W,L. 


80. 


F. 12' 3i". 




A. 5' II J". 



108 feet 



Examination Paper, 190a 



No. 

18. (i) 640*2 square feet. 
(2) 347*1 square feet 

14. 10,200 square feet 

15. 298 lbs. 
84. 623*8 tons. 

82*1 feet from No. i. 

86. 432 feet. 

87. 5*2 tons. 

75. F. 13' il". 
A. 15' II f. 

76. 4 degrees. 



No. 

78. 12 tons. 

;f 199 nearly. 
90. (I) 5*76 feet below L.W.L. 

(2) 6*86 feet below L.W.L. 
92. 3*18 feet. 

98. 5 inches (/ = 4 tons). 

94. 7400 I.H.P., assuming that 

I.H.P. 50 V». 
96. 1008 sin % foot tons. 

99. 12 lbs., 2760 lbs. 
101. 223 lbs. 



Examination Paper, 1902 



No. 

12. 449 tons. 

18. 674 square feet. 

14. 420 ; see p. 26. 

16. See p. 35 ; 240 lbs. ; 3 inches. 

29. 5,459 cubic feet; 229 feet 

below No. I W.L. ; 49*1 

feet from fine end. 

80. 8280*8 cubic feet; 49*4 feet 

from fine end. 

81. 5*48 feet 

82. 2} tons if of steel. 

46. 797 tons ; 1515 tons. 

47. 4*38 feet from lo-feet W.L. ; 

1 16*6 feet from No. i 
section. 



No. 

48. 
49. 

50. 
51. 

58. 



\ 



13*49 feet. 

297 tons ; 346 tons (assuming 
28 tons per square inch). 

8 inches forward, 7 inches aft. 

About 50 tons if of steel ; 02 
foot forward of midships. 

Take two consecutive sections 
of beam K and K', distance 
tkX apart ; w = load per 
foot run ; F and F + aF 
are shearing forces at K 
and K' respectively ; M 
and M + AM are bending 
moments at K and K' 
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NJ"©. 



54. 



68. 



Consider the equilibrium of 

beam between K and K'. 
Vertical forces up, F + aF ; 
„ „ down, F and 

/. F + aF = F + (w X Ajf) 
or AF = w X Ajf 
and F = ^wdx in the 
limit 

Also for equilibrium — 

M + AM = M + (F X AJP) 
or AM = F X Ajf 
andU = JYdx in the 
limit, 
{See also footnotey p, 216.) 
The equations to the curves 
of weight and buoyancy re- 
ferred to the base-line and 
one end are as follows : — 
Weight— 

Buoyancy — 

A/ 2ir \ 

A being the area of each, 

and / the length ; 

from which the curves of 

shearing force and bending 

moments may be obtained 

by a process of successive 

integration. 

Maximum shearing force at 
about fg length from either 
end = ^ weight about. 

Maximum bending moment 
amidships = ^ {weight X 
length) about. 

Take consecutive normals 
to the locus of centres of 
buoyancy at B and B + A0, 
BR' being perpendicular to 
the latter normal from B, 



No. 



59. 
61. 



62. 



68. 



65. 



cutting BjR in R". Then 
RR" is the increment of 
BjR, i.e. A(BiR) and RR" 
also equals (BR X A0) ; so 
that— 
A(B,R) = BR X Aa 
Proceeding to the limit — 
</(B,R) = BR X ^e 
and therefore by integrating 
^(B|R)- 

BiRsrJ^BR-^/a 

A curve of GZ's enables a 
curve of BR's to be plotted, 
and the area of this curve 
up to a given angle (angles 
in circular measure) will 
give BjR, and so enable 
the position of the centre of 
buoyancy at that angle to 
be obtained. 

52 tons about. 

On account of the orbital 
motion of the particles of 
water in a wave, the virtual 
buoyancy is less in the crest 
portion and greater in the 
trough portion than at the 
same depth below the sur- 
face in still water. Calcu- 
lations, taking this into 
account, show that the 
bending moment is less 
than when calculating as 
described in the text. (See 
footnote, p. 219, for further 
information.) 

See a paper by the late Mr. 
T. C. Read, Inst, Nov, 
Arch,^ for 1S90. 

If tons per square inch about. 
(See Cotteriirs "Applied 
Mechanics," Chap. XII., 
for unsymmetrical bending.) 

360 E.H.P, xv^^V). 
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BOOKS, ETC., ON "THEORETICAL NAVAL 

ARCHITECTURE." 

*' Transactions of the Institution of Naval Architects.'' 

" Transactions of the North-East Coast Institution of Engine 

and Shipbuilders." 
''Transactions of the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilc 

in Scotland." 
'* Transactions of the American Society of Naval Architects.'* 
" Shipbuilding, Theoretical and Practical" By Prof. Rankine i 

Mr. F. K. Barnes, M.I.N.A. 
" Naval Science." Edited by Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
"Theoretical Naval Architecture." By Mr. Samuel J. P. Thea 

M.I.N.A. 
'•Yacht Architecture.'* By Mr. Dixon Kemp, Assoc. I.N. A. 
"Manual of Naval Architecture." By Sir W. H. White, K.C 

F.R.S. > 

" Subility of Ships." By Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
"Text Book of Naval Architecture," for the use of Officers of 

Royal Navy. By Mr. J. J. Welch, M.I.N.A. 
" Know your own Ship," for the use of ships' Officers, etc. 

Mr. Thomas Walton. 
" Naval Architects*, Shipbuilders*, and Marine Engineers' Foe 

Book." By Mr. Clement Mackrow, M.I.N.A. 
" The Marine Engineer's Pocket Book." By Messrs. Beaton a 

Rounthwaite. 
''Resistance of Ships and Screw Propulsion." By Mr. D. 

Taylor, M.I.N.A. 
" Resistance and Propulsion of Ships." By Professor Durand. 
*' Applied Mechanics " (Appendix on " Resistance and Propulsi 

of Ships"). By Professor Cotterill, F.R.S. 
"Encyclopaedia Britannica," 9th edition, article on " Shipbuildin 

By Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, K.C.B. 
" Encyclopaedia Britannica " (supplement to the 9th edition), arti 

on " ShipbuWding'' Qliv ^t^^^x^XvowV 




ft So. 6"Mdi.i = 




»r--«*l 



III IJILI ._J 



J 



»yj- -jj' 



X4'a 



a* (bait water) = i95x'83 X ^^-i-33 

= 87*98 tons 
below L.W.L. = fiii^'=,.„f«. 



^t No. 6. 




Displacement in tons 

C.B. below L.W.L. 

C.B. abaft 6 ordinatv 



Tons. 






j 10,067 
' 3 

T 
/ 

4« 



i x6,(yOO 



B.- 



s 
I 

X 
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larine number of " Cassier's Magazine," August, 1897. 

The Design and Construction of Steam Ships." * By Professor 

Biles (in preparation). 
The Marine Steam Engine." By late R. Sennett, R.N., and H. 

J. Oram, R.N. 
Address to Mechanical Science Section British Association, 

1899." By Sir WiUiam White, K.C.B., F.R.S. 



INDEX 



Algebraic expression for area of a 

curvilinear figure, 14 
Amsler's integrator, 178 
Angles, measurement of, 86 
Area of circle, 4 
figure bounded by a plane curve 

and two radii, 15 

portion of a figure between two 



consecutive ordinates, 12 

rectangle, I 

square, i 

triangle, 2 

trapezium, 3 

trapezoid, 2 

wetted surface, 80, 81 

At wood's formula for statical sta- 
bility, 158 

Barnes' method of calculating sta- 
bility, 170 
Beams, 210, 214, 221 
Bilging a central compartment, 32 

an end compartment, 153 

Blom's mechanical method of cal- 
culating stability, 169 
BM, longitudinal, 133 

, , approximations, 138 

, transverse, 103 

, , approximations, 107 

Books on theoretical naval archi- 
tecture, 362 
Buoyancy, centre of, 61, 62 
— , strains due to unequal distri- 
bution of weight and, 208 
Butt fastenings, strength of, 199 
Butt straps, treatment of, Admiralty 
and Lloyd's, 202 

Calculation of weights, 188 
Captain^ stability of, 161 



Centre of buoyancy, 61, 62 

^ approximate position, 

63f 64 

flotation, 94 

gravity, 45 

-^ of an area bounded by a 

curve and two radii, 58 

of an area with respect to 

an ordinate, 51, 55 

of an area with respect 

to the base, 56 

— of a plane area by experi- 
ment, 49 

of a ship, calculation of, 

of outer bottom plating, 

of solid bounded by a 



195 



196 



curved surface and a plane, 60 
of solids, 50 



Circle, area of, 4 

Circular measure of angles, 86 

Coefficient of fineness, displacement, 

29, 30 
, midship section, 27 

^ water-plane, 29 

speed, 245 

Combination table for stability, 175 

Comparison, law of, 251 

Conditions of equilibrium, 88 

stable equilibrium, 92 

Corresponding speeds, 250 

Crank ship, 123 

Cross-curves of stability, 178, 274 

Cubes and squares, 288 

Curve of areas of midship section, 27 

bending moment, 218 

displacement, 22 

loads, 2X8 

sectional areas, 19 
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Curve of shearing force, 218 

— stability, i&, 166 

, calculation of, 168 

tons per inch immersion, 26 

Curves, use of, in calculating 

weights, 192 

Difference in draught, salt and 
river water, 30 

Direct method of calculating sta- 
bility, 177 

Displacement, 21 

, curve of, 22 

of vessel out of the designed 

trim, 140 

sheet, 64 

Draught aft remaining constant, 151 

, change of, due to different 

density of water, 30 

Dynamical stability, 183, 261 

Eddy-making resistance, 234, 23S 

Effective horse-power, 229 

Equilibrium, conditions of, 88 

, stable, conditions of, 92 

Equivalent girder, 225 

Examination of the Board of Edu- 
cation, questions, 300 

, syllabus, 295 

Experimental data as to strength of 
plates and rivets, 201 

Experiments on Greyhound^ 230 

to determine frictional resist- 
ance, 235 

Five-eight rule, 12 
Framing, weight of, 192 
Free water in a ship, 124 
Frictional resistance, 234, 235 
Froude, Mr., experiments of, 230, 

235 

GM by experiment, 115 

GM, values of, 121 

Graphic method of calculating dis- 
placement and position of C.B., 72 

Greyhound^ H.M.S., experiments 
on, 230 

Hogging strains, 209 
Horse-power, 228 

, effective, 229 

, indicated, 232 

Hull, weight of, 193 



Inclining experiment, 115 . 
Indicated horse-power, 232 
Inertia, moment of, 97 
Integrator, Amsler's, 178 
Interference* between bow and stero 

series of transverse waves, 229 
Iron, weight of, 35, 36 

Launching, calculations for, 266 
Lloyd's numbers for regulatii^ 

scantlings, 194 
— rule for diameter of rudde^ 

head, 265 
Longitudinal bending strains, 207, 

214 

BM, 133 

metacentre, 132 

metacentric height, 133 

Materials for shipbuilding, weight 

of, 35 
Mechanical method of calculating 

stability, 169 

Metacentre, longitudinal, 132 

transverse, 90 

Metacentric diagram, 109 

—^ height by experiment, 115 

, values of, 121 

Miscellaneous examples, 277 

Moment of an area about a line, 

SO 
Moment of inertia, 97 

of curvilinear figure, loi 

, approximation to, 

102 ^ 

Moment to change trim one inch, 

143 
, approximate, 144, 

157 
Monarch, stability of, 161 

Morrish*s formula for position of 

C.B., 63, 263 
Moseley's formula for dynamical 

stability, 184 

Normand's approximate formula 
for longitudinal BM, 138 

Outer bottom plating, weight of, 
192 

Panting, 213 
Planimeter, 77 
Preliminary table for stability, 174 
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Prismatic coefficient of fineness, 30 
Propulsive coefficient, 233 

Questions set in examinations of 
the Board of Education (late the 
Science and Art Department), 
300 

Racking strains, 210 
Rectangle, area of, I 
Residuary resistance, 243 
Resistance, 234 
Rolling, strains due to, 212 
Rudder-head, strength of, 264 

Sagging strains, 210 

Shaft brackets, form of, 239 

Sheer drawing, 64 

Shift of C.G. of a figure due to shift 

of a portion, 96 
Simpson's first rule, 6 

— , approximate proof, 

8 

, proof, 259 t. 

second rule, 10 

, proof, 260 

Sinkage due to bilging a central 

compartment, 32 
Speed, coefficients of, 245 
Squares and cubes, 288 
Stability, curves of, specimen, 166 

dynamical, 183, 261 

, Moseley's formula, 1^84 

statical, 89 

at large angles, 158 

, cross-curves of, 1 78, 274 

, curve of, 160 

, calculations for, 168 



, definition, 89 

Steadiness, 123 ^ 

Steel, weight of, 35, 36 

Stiflfness, 123 

Strains experienced by ships, 207 

Strength of butt fastenings, 199 

Stress on material composing the 

section, 220 
Subdivided intervals, 13 



Submerged body, resistance of, 245 

Syllabus of examinations of the 

Board of Education (late the 

Science and Art Department), 

295 

Tangent to curve of centres of 

buoyancy, 114 
curve of stability at the origin, 

166 
TchebychefTs rules, 270 
Tensile tests for steel plates. 

Admiralty, 203 

, Lloyd's, 203 

Timber, weight of, 35 
Tons per inch immersion, 26 
Transverse BM, 103 

metacentre, 90 

strains on ships, 212 

Trapezium, area of, 3 

■ , C.G. of, 4^ 
Trapezoidal rule, 5 
Trapezoid, area of, 2 
Triangle, area of, 2 

, C.G. of, 4S 
Trigonometry, 86 
Trim, change of, 141 
, moment to change, 143 

Vel6citv of inflow of water, 35 
Volume of pyramid, 17 

rectangular block, 1 7 

solid bounded by a curved 

surface, 18 
sphere, 17 

Water, free, effect on stability, 

124 
Wave-making resistance, 235, 239 
Weight, effect on trim due to adding, 

147, 149 

of hull, 193 

of materials, 35 

of outer bottom plating, 192 

steel angles, 189 

Wetted surface, area of, 80 
Wood, weight of, 35 



THE END. 
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Low. With 153 lliustrations and Dia- 
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trations and Worlcing Drawings. 2s. ad. 
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Organic Chemistry: the Fatty 

CoiiH)uxD8. By R. IjLoyd Whitelet, 
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Fdrnbaux, F.R.G.S. With 218 illus- 
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With 226 Ulustrationa. 4s. Od. 
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tratioDS. 2s. 6d. 
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GOODEVE.—V^oxVs by T. M. GOODEVE, M.A., formerly 
Professor of Mechanics at the Normal School of Science, and 
the Royal School of Mines. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MECHANISM. With 357 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo., 6s. 

PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS. With 253 Illustrations and 

numerous Examples. Crown Svo., 6s. 

A MANUAL OF MECHANICS: an Elementary Text-Book 

for Students of Applied Mechanics. With 138 Illustrations and Diagrams 
and 188 Examples taken from the Science Department Examination Papers, ; 
with Answers. Fcp. 8vo., 2.s. 6d. 

GOODMAN.— Ul^CHA^lC^ APPLIED TO ENGINEERING 

By John Goodman , Wh.Sch. , A. M. I.C. E. , M. I. M.E. , Professor of Engineering 
in the Yorkshire College, Leeds (Victoria University). With 620 Illustrations 
and numerous examples. Crown 8vo. , js. 6d. net. 

6^^/^ ris. -LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 

By W. H. Grieve, late Engineer, R.N., Science Demonstrator for the London 
School Board, etc. 

Stage I. With 165 Illustrations and a large number of Examples. Fcp. 8vo., 
IS. 6d. 

Stage 2. With 122 Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. , is. 6d. 

Sta^e 3. With 103 l\\\isUaX\ows. ¥c^. ^no., -vs. bd. 
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' MAGNUS,-— Works by SIR PHILIP MAGNUS, B.Sc, B.A. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. Introductory 

to the study of Physical Science. Designed for the Use of Schools, and of 
Candidates for the London Matriculation and other Examinations. With 
numerous Exercises, Examples, Examination Questions, and Solutions, etc. , 
from 1 870- 1 895. With Answers, and 131 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo., 35. 6d. 

Key for the use of Teachers only, price 5J. 3^. 

' HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. Fcp. 8vo., is, 6d, ; 

or, with Answers, zs. The Worked Solutions of the Problems, 2s. 

I^UZZEJV,— MECHANICS: Theoretical, Applied, and Experi- 
mental By W. W. F. PULLEN, WH. SC. M.I.M.E., A.M.I.C.E. With 
318 Diagrams and numerous Examples. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 

^ Id OB/NSON— ELEMENTS OF DYNAMICS (Kinetics and 

Statics). With numerous Exercises. A Text-book for Junior Students. 
By the Rev. J. L. Robinson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

SMITH, —Works by J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 
ELEMENTARY STATICS. Crown 8vo., 3J. 
ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. Crown 8vo., 35. 
KEY TO STATICS AND HYDROSTATICS. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

TARLETON,—KN INTRODUCTION TO THE MATHE- 
MATICAL THEORY OF ATTRACTION. By Francis A. Tarlkton, 
LL.D., Sc.D., Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo., loj. 6d. ^ 

'. TA YLOR.—WorVs by J. E. TAYLOR, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 

"■ THEORETICAL MECHANICS, including Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics. With 175 Diagrams and Illustrations, and 522 Examination 
Questions and Answers. Crown 8vo. , 12s. td, 

'' ■ THEORETICAL MECHANICS-SOLIDS. With 163 Illus- 

trations, 120 Worked Examples and over 500 Examples from Examination 
Papers, etc. Crown Svo. , 2s. 6d. 

; THEORETICAL MECHANICS.— FLUIDS. With 122 Illus 

^ trations, numerous Worked Examples, and about 500 Examples from Ex 

1" amination Papers, etc. Crown 8vo., 2j. 6d. 

\ THORNTON,— TnEO'R:ETlCM. MECHANICS— SO VA.\^><$.. 

V Induding Kinematics, Statics and Kinetics. By KwYW-Vi^ 'X^a«csr«s^,'^.K., 

I F.K.A.S. With 200 Illustrations, 130 WotVied ^^«Aa^\"es. -axA on«: ^5P» 

f. Examples from Examination Papers, etc. Crov/n ftvo., /^s. ^- 
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MECHANICS, DYNAMICS, STATICS, HYDROSTATICS, ETC. 

Continued, 

TWISDEN.-^^^oxks by the Rev. JOHN F. TWISDEN, M.i 
PRACTICAL MECHANICS; an Elementary Introduction 

their Study. With 855 Exercises, and 184 Figures and Diagrams. Cro^ 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 

THEORETICAL MECHANICS. With 172 Example 

numerous Exercises, and 154 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 8j. 6d. 

IVILLIA MS ON.— INTRODUCTION TO THE MATH! 

MATICAL THEORY OF THE STRESS AND STRAIN OF 'feLAST 
SOLIDS. By Benjamin Williamson, D.Sc, F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 5J. 

WILLIAMSON AND TARLETON,—KN ELEMENTAE 

TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. Containing Applications to Thermodynami 
with numerous Examples. By Benjamin Williamson, D.Sc., F.R.S., a 
Francis A. Tarleton, LL.D. Crown 8vo., loj. 6d. 

WOI^ THING TON.— DYNAMICS OF ROTATION: an E 

mentary Introduction to Rigid Dynamics. By A. M. Worthington, M.i 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 



MENSURATION, SURVEYING, ETC. 

BI^ABANT— THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLI 

MENSURATION. With Copious Examples and Answers. By F. 
Brabant, M.A. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

G/^IBBLE.—FRELIMINARY SURVEY AND ESTIMATE 

By Theodore Graham Gribble, Civil Engineer. Including Elements 
Astronomy, Route Surveying, Tacheometry, Curve Ranging, Graphic Mensu 
tion. Estimates, Hydrography and Instruments. With 133 lUustratio 
Quantity Diagrams, and a Manual of the Slide-Rule. Fcp. 8vo., 7J. 6d. 

LODGE.— MENSURATION FOR SENIOR STUDENTS. ] 

Alfred Lodge, M.A., late Fereday Fellow of St. John's College, Oxfoi 
Professor of Pure Mathematics at the Royal Indian Engineering CoUc] 
Cooper's Hill. With Answers. Crown Svo., 4^. 6d. 

LUPTON—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MINE SURVE 

ING. By Arnold Lupton, Mining Engineer, Certificated Colliery Manag 
Surveyor, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, etc. With 216 III 
trations. Medium Svo. , \2.s. net. 

NESBIT—\Noxks by A. NESBIT, 

PRACTICAL MENSURA ITON. Illustrated by 700 Practic 

Examples and 700 Woodcuts. i2mo., 3^. 6d. Key, z,s. 

PRACTICAL LAND-SURVEYING, for the Use of Schoc 

and Private Students. Edited by W. Burness, F.R.A.S. With 14 Plal 
221 Figures, and a Field-Book. Svo. , i2J. 

^J//r^.— CIRCULAR SLIDE RULE. By G. L. Smh 

tcp. 8vo., IS. net. 
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ALGEBRA, ETC. 

For other Books, see Longmans 6* Co.^s Catalogue of Educational and School Books, 

ANNALS OF MATHEMATICS. {Published under the 
Auspices of Harvard University.) Issued Quarterly. 410., 2j. net. 

BURNSIDE AND PANTON^—^oxks by WILLIAM SNOW 

BURNSIDE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin ; and 

ARTHUR WILLIAM PANTON, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE THEORY OF EQUATIONS. With an Introduction to 

the Theory of Binary Algebraic Forms. 2 vols. 8vo., 9J. 6d. each. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO DETERMINANTS: being a 

Chapter from the Theory of Equations (being the First Chapter of the 
Second Volume of ' The Theory of Equations '). 8vo., sewed, 2J. 6d. 

CjRACKNELL.—VRKCTICM. MATHEMATICS. By A. G. 

Cracknell, M.A., B.Sc., Sixth Wrangler, etc. With Answers to the 
Examples. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

GJ^IFFIJV.— Works by Rev. WILLIAM NATHANIEL GRIFFIN, 
B.D., sometime Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

Fcp. 8vo., y. 6d. 

NOTES ON THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA AND 

TRIGONOMETRY. With Solutions of the more Difficult Questions. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

MJELZOP.—iilGRER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS 

OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. With special reference to Practical 
Work. By J. W. Mellor, D.Sc., Research Fellow, The Owens College, 
Manchester. With 142 Diagrams. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 

IVELSFORD AND MA ^(9.— ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By 

J. W. Welsford, M.A., formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, and C. H. P. Mayo, M.A., formerly Scholar of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge; Assistant Masters at Harrow School. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d,, or 
with Answers, 4J. td. 

OONIO SECTIONS, ETC. 

CASEY.— k TREATISE ON THE ANALYTICAL GEO- 
METRY OF THE POINT, LINE, CIRCLE, AND CONIC SECTIONS. 
By John Casey, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 12.?. 

^/Ciy^^i:>5(9iV:— GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. By 

G. Richardson, M.A. Crown 8vo. , 4s. dd, 

SALMON.— K TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS, containing 

an Account of some of the most Important Modern Algebraic and Geometric 
Methods. By G. Salmon, D.D., F.R.S. 8vo., lar. 

^JZ/ri^.— GEOMETRICAL CONIC ^^.CTIO^^, ^^ ^' 

Hamblin Smith, M.A. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
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THE CALCULUS, LOGARITHMS, ETC 

B J J^K£J^. — GRAPHICAL CALCULUS. By Arthur H 

Barker, B A., B.Sc. With an Introduction by John Goodman, A.M.I.C.E. 
With 6i D agrams. Crown 8vo. , 4J. 6d, 

MURRAY,— A't^ INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN DIF- 
FERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By Daniel Alexander Murray, Ph.lX 
Crown 8vo. , 45. 6d. 

r-^r^.— PRINCIPLES OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Applied to the Solution of Useful Problems in 
Mathematics and Mechanics. By Thomas Tate. lamo, 4^. 6d. 

TAYLOR,— ^orks. by F. GLANVILLE TAYLOR. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
Crown 8vo., gs. 

AN ' INTRODUCTION TO THE PRACTICAL USE OF 

LOGARITHMS, WITH EXAMPLES IN MENSURATION. Witb 
Answers to Exercises. Crown Svo., is. 6d. 

lVI£LIAMSOJ\r.— Works by BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, D.Sc. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL 

CALCULUS; containing the Theory of Plane Curves with numerots 
Examples. Crown Svo., 10s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE' INTEGRAL 

CALCULUS; containing Applications to Plane Curves and Surfaces, and 
also a Chapter on the Calculus of Variations, with numerous Exampki 
Crown Svo., 10s. 6d. 
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^ZZi^^iV. — GREEK GEOMETRY FROM THALES TO 

EUCLID. By G. J. Allman. Svo., loj. td, 

CASEY.— Works by JOHN CASEY, LL.D., F.R.S. 
THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, BOOKS I.-VI. and Pro- 

positions, I.-XXT. of Book XI., and an Appendix of the Cylinder, Sphere, 
Cone, etc. With Copious Annotations and numerous Exercises. Fcp. 8vo., 
4J. 6d. Key to Exercises. Fcp. Svo., 6s. 

A SEQUEL TO THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. Part L 

Books I.-VI. With numerous Examples. Fcp. 8vo., y. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THE ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF 

THE POINT, LIN^, eV^e\JE. X.^\i eO^\C S^^CTIONS. Containing 
an Account of its mos\ tecevw. '^^xensvovv. exowa.^^^., va&. 
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GEOMETRY AND E\}CIAI>— Continued, 

IfAMIZTOM— ELEMENTS OF QUATERNIONS. By the 
late Sir William Rowan Hamilton, LL.D., M.R.I. A. Edited by Charlbs 
Jasper Joly, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 410. 21s. 
net each. 

JIIMjE:,— THE OUTLINES OF QUATERNIONS. By Lieut.- 

Colonel H. W. L. Hime, late Royal Artillery. Crown 8vo., 10s, 

X(9 W^:— TEXT-BOOK ON PRACTICAL, SOLID, AND DE- 

SCRIPnVE GEOMETRY. By David Allan Low, Professor of Engineer- 
ing, Eiast London Technical College. Crown 8vo. 

Part I. With 114 Figures, 2s, 
Part II. With 64 Figures, $s, 

MORRIS,— Wox\is by I. HAMMOND MORRIS. 
■ PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, including 

Graphic Arithmetic fully Illustrated with Drawings prepared specially by the 
Author. Crown 8vo., 2j. 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL DRAWING FOR ART STUDENTS. 

Embracing Plane Geometry and its Applications, the Use of Scales, and the 
Plans and Elevations of Solids as required in Section I. of Science Subjects. 
Crown 8vo. , 2J. 

^J[/77:^.— ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By J. Hamblin 

Smith, M.A. Containing Books i to 6, and portions of Books 11 and 12, of 
Euclid, with Exercises and Notes. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. Key, crown 8vo., 
8s. 6d. 

Books I and 2, limp cloth, is, 6d,, may be had separately. 

SPOOJVER.— THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAW- 
ING : an Elementary Text-book on Practical Plane Geometry, including an 
Introduction to Solid Geometry. Written to include the requirements of the 
Syllabus of the Board of Education in Geometrical Drawing and for the use <rf 
Students preparing for the Military Entrance Examinations. By Henry J. 
Spooner, C.E., M.Inst.M.E. ; Director of the Polytechnic School of Engineer- 
ing, etc. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

WATSON.— ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEO- 
METRY. By H. W. Watson, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., y. 6d, 

WILSON.— GEOMET'RICAL DRAWING. For the use of 

Candidates for Army Examinations, and as an Introduction to Mechanical 
Drawing. By W. N. Wilson, M.A. Parts I. and II. Crown 8vo., 4^. 6d. each 

^/A^r^i?.— ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 
By S. H. Winter. 

Part 1. Including Practical Plane GeomeU^A^^ Q,q\^^\.\v\o:v3^ <5k\ 

Scales, the Use of the Sector, the MarqvLo\s ScaXea, ^tA n^cv^ ^^onx^^n.^^. 
With 3 Plates and 1000 Exercises and E.xam\TvaX.\oti Pa^TS. ^o^x %^<>. > V- 
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TRIGONOMETRY. 

CASEY. — A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY TRIGONO- 
METRY. By John Casey, LL. D. , F. R. S. , late Fellow of the Royal UniN-ersity 
of Ireland. With numerous Examples and Questions for Examination. lamo, 

CZAJ^A'Jt.—FLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Containing the more 

advanced Propositions, Solution of Problems and a complete Summary of For- 
mulae, Bookwork, etc., together with recent Examination Papers for the Army, 
Woolwich, etc. With Answers. By the Rev. A, Dawson Clarke, M.A.,S. 
Johns College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., y. 

GOOniV/N.— Works by H. B. GOODWIN, M.A. 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. In Three 

Parts, comprising those portions of the subjects, theoretical and practical, 
which are required in the Final Examination for Rank of Lieutenant'^ 
Greenwich. 8vo. , Ss. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. With numerous 

Examples and Examination Papers set at the Royal Naval College in recent 
years. With Answers. 8vo., $s. 

/ONES.—TYilL BEGINNINGS OF TRIGONOMETRY. By 

A. Clement Jones, M.A., Ph.D., late Open Scholar and Senior Hulmc 
Exhibitioner of Brasenose College, Oxford ; Senior Mathematical Master of 
Bradford Grammar School. Crown 8vo., 2j. 

J/W?i?^ K— PLANE TRIGONOMETRY FOR COLLEGES 

AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Daniel A. Murray, B.A., Ph.D.. 
Instructor in Mathematics in Cornell University. Crown Bvo. , y. 6d. With 
Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. Crown 8vo. , 5^. 

^^/r^y.— ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By J. Hamblin 

Smith, M.A. Crown 8vo., 4?. 6d. Key, js. 6d. 



OPTICS, PHOTOGRAPHY, ETC. 

^i^iY^K— A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY. By Sir William 

DE Wiveleslie Abney, K.C.B., F.R.S., Principal Assistant Secretary of the 
Secondary Department of the Board of Education. With 134 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., 5^. 

DRUBE.—THl^ THEORY OF OPTICS. By Paul Drude, 

Professor of Physics at the University of Giessen. Translated from the German 
by C. RiBORG Mann and Robert A. Millikan, Assistant Professors of 
Physics at the University of Chicago. With no Diagrams. 8vo., 15J. net. 

(9Z^Z^^^6^(9^.— PHYSICAL OPTICS. By R. T. Glaze- 

brook, M.A. , F.R.S., Principal of University College, Liverpool. With 183 
Woodcuts of Apparatus, etc. Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. 

VANDERPOEL.—CO\.0^ PROBLEMS : a Practical Manual 

for the Lay Student of Color. By Emily Noyes Vandrrpoel. With n; 
Plates in Color. Square Bvo. , 21J. net. 

^jRIGIfT.—OFTlCAh PROJECTION : a Treatise on the Use 

of the Lantern in Exhibition and Scientific Demonstration. By Lewis Wright, 
Author of • Light *. a Comtsg o^ "e.Tc^er«v\exv\a\ O^xac.^' . '^'vCa. a'>ji. Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 65. 
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SOUND, LIGHT, HEAT, AND THERMODYNAMICS. 

Z^^^r^i?.— ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL SOUND, LIGHT 

AND HEAT. By Joseph S. Dexter, B.Sc. (Lond.), Physics Master, 
Technical Day School, The Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street. With 152 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2J. td. 

' jEMTAG£. —LIGKT. By W. T. A. Emtage, M.A., Director of 

Public Instruction, Mauritius. With 232 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6t. 

HELMHOLTZ.—0^ THE SENSATIONS OF TONE AS A 

PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS FOR THE THEORY OF MUSIC. By Her- 
mann VON Helmholtz. Royal 8vo. , sSj. 

.^^ AT ^^ZZ.— THEORY OF HEAT. By J. Clerk Maxwell 

M.A., F.R.SS., L. and E. With Corrections and Additions by Lord Ray 
LEIGH. With 38 Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., 45. td, 

SMITJI.— THE STUDY OF HEAT. By J. Hamblin Smith, 

M.A,, of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., y. 

TYNB ALL,— Works by JOHN TYNDALL, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
See p. 36. 

lVORMELL,—K CLASS-BOOK OF THERMODYNAMICS. 

By Richard Wormell, B.Sc., M.A. Fcp. 8vo., u. 6rf. 

WRIGHT.— Works by MARK R. WRIGHT, M.A. 
SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT. With 160 Diagrams and 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 2J. 6d. 

ADVANCED HEAT. With 136 Diagrams and numerous 

Examples and Examination Papers. Crown 8vo. , 4J. 6rf. 



STEAM, OIL, AND GAS ENGINES. 
BALE,-k HAND-BOOK FOR STEAM USERS; being Rules 

for Engine Drivers and Boiler Attendants, with Notes on Steam Engine and 
Boiler Management and Steam Boiler Explosions. By M. Powis Bale, 
M.LM.E., A.M.I.C.E. Fcp. 8vo., 2J. td. 

CLERK.— THE GAS AND OIL ENGINE. By Dugald 

Clerk, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Felloe o^ nX^r. OMwsiNR»iw 
Society, Member of the Royal InstitutVon, YeWovj o^ V\vt \osx\VoNfc cK '^^a^fc^v 
Agents. With 228 Illustrations. 8vo., xy. 
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STEAM. OIL, AND GAS EHOtHKB—Coniinuea. 

ffOLMES.— THE STEAM ENGINE. By George C. V. 

Holmes, Chairman of the Board of Works, Ireland. With 212 IIIustratioDS. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

NEILSON.—THE steam turbine. By Robert M. 

Neilson, Whitworth Exhibitioner, Associate Member of the Institute of 
Mechani(ml Engineers, Lecturer on Steam and the Steam Engine at the 
Heginbottom Technical School, Ashton-imder-Lyne. With 145 IIlustratioBs. 
8vo. , js. 6d. net. 

NORRIS,—!^ PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE *OTT0' 

CYCLE GAS ENGINE. By William Norris, M.LMech.E. With 907 
Illustrations. 8vo. los, 6d. 

RIFPER,-Works by WILLIAM RIPPER, Professor of Engineer- 
ing in the Technical Department of University College, Sheffield 

STEAM. With 185 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d, 

STEAM ENGINE THEORY AND PRACTICE. With 438 

Illustrations. Svo., gs. 

SENNETT AND ORAM,— THE MARINE STEAM ENGINE: 

A Treatise for Engineering Students, Yoimg Engineers and Officers of the 
Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. By the late Richard Sennbtt, 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Navy, etc. ; and Henry J. Oram, Senior Engineer 
Inspector at the Admiralty, Inspector of Machinery in H.M. Fleet, etc 
With 414 Diagrams. 8vo., 21J. 

STROMEYER.—y^k^Y^E BOILER MANAGEMENT AND 

CONSTRUCTION. Being a Treatise on Boiler Troubles and Repairs, 
Corrosion, Fuels, and Heat, on the properties of Iron and Steel, on Boiler 
Mechanics, Workshop Practices, anci Boiler Design. By C. E. Stromeyex, 
Chief Engineer of the Manchester Steam Users' Association, Member of 
Council of the Institution of Naval Architects, etc. With 452 Diagrams, eta 
8vo., I2J. net. 

ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 

ADVANCED BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. By the Author 

of ' Rivingtons' Notes on Building Construction '. With 385 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 45. td, 

Bl/RRELL.— BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. By Edward J. 

Burrell, Second Master of the People's Palace Technical School. London. 
With 303 Working Drawings. Crown 8vo. , 2s. 6d. 

GWILT,—KN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE. 

By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. Revised (1888), with Alterations and Considerable 
Additions by Wyatt Papworth. With 1700 Engravings. 8vo., 21J. net. 

PARKER AND UNWIN.—THE ART OF BUILDING A 

HOME : A Collection of Lectures and Illustrations. By Barry Parker and 
Raymond Unwin. With 68 Full-page Plates. 8vo, lor. 6d. net. 

RICHARDS,— BKICK.LAYING AND BRICKCUTTING. By 

H. W. Richards, Examiner in Brickwork and Masonry to the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, Head ol 'ft\»VdYsi% Tx^^es Xi^'^asvcaeas^ KQictKe.ra Polf- 
fechnic Institute, L.ondoTv,N. ^\^^lONex ^s»\»»&\x^>aox>&. ^N^,i-3;i.«iA, 
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^ ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, ETC.-Conh'nued. 

:- iS:^Z>Z>6>iV:— BUILDER'S WORK AND THE BUILDING 

^:^ TRADES. By Col. H. C. Seddon, R.E. With numerous Illustrations. 

Medium 8vo., i6j. 

: THOMAS,— TU^ VENTILATION, HEATING AND 

MANAGEMENT OF CHURCHES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. By 
I J. W. Thomas, F.I.C, F.C.S. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d. 

"^ VALDER,-^BOOK OF TABLES, giving the Cubic Contents of 

from One to Thirty Pieces Deals, Battens and Scantlings of the Sizes usually 
imported or used in the Building Trades, together with an Appendix showing a 
large number of sizes, the Contents of which may be found by referring to the 
aforesaid Tables. By Thomas Valder. Oblong 410., 6s, net. 

RIYINCT0N8' COURSE OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

NOTES ON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Medium 8vo. 
Part I. With 552 Illustrations, 91. net. 
Part II. With 479 Illustrations, gs, net. 
Part III. Materials. With 188 Illustrations, 185. net. 
Part IV. Calculations for Building Structures. With 551 

Illustrations, 13J. net. 



ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 

ARRHENIUS,—K TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTROCHEMIS- 
TRY. By SvANTE Arrhenius, Professor at the University of Stockholm. 
Translated from the German Edition by John McCrae, Ph.D. With 58 
Illustrations. 8vo., 95. (id. net. 

C^i? £^5- ^/Z5(9iV:— ELECTRO-DYNAMICS : the Direct- 
Current Motor. By Charles Ashley Carus- Wilson, M.A. Cantab. With 
71 Diagrams, and a Series of Problems, with Answers. Crown 8vo., 7J. 6d. 

C^7il/Jkr/iVG^.— ELECTRICITY TREATED EXPERIMEN- 
TALLY. By LiNNiEUS CuMMiNG, M.A. With 242 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , 4J. 6d. 

Z>-4 K— EXERCISES IN ELECTRICAL AND MAGNETIC 

MEASUREMENTS, with Answers. By R. E. Day. i2mo., 35. (id. 

FITZGERALD.— "^^^^ SCIENTIFIC WRITINGS OF THE 

LATE GEORGE FRANCIS FITZGERALD, Sc.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Collected and Edited, with an Historical 
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THE DWELLING-HOUSE. With 36 Illustrations. Crown 

8vo., y. 6d. 

THE EARTH IN RELATION TO THE PRESERVATION 

AND DESTRUCTION OF CONTAGIA: being the Milroy Lectures 
delivered at the Royal College of Physicians in 1899, together with other 
Papers on Sanitation. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., $s. 

COLONIAL AND CAMP SANHATION. With 11 lUustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo., 2s. net. 

WILSON— k MANUAL OF HEALTH-SCIENCE. By 

Andkkw Wii^on, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., etc. With 74 Illustrations. Cnwn 

8V0. , 25. td. 
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:. ASHBY AND WRIGHT,— TKE DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 

'. MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. By Henry Ashby, M.D.. Lond., F.R.C.P., 

' Physician to the General Hospital for Sick Children, Manchester ; and G. A. 

Wright, B.A., M.B. Oxon., F.R.C.S., Eng. , Assistant-Surgeon to the Man- 
; Chester Royal Infirmary, and Surgeon to the Children's Hospital. Enlarged 

and Improved Edition. With 192 Illustrations. 8vo., 25J. 

BENNETT.— "Nox^L^ by Sir WILLIAM BENNETT, K.C.V.O., 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. George's Hospital; Member of the 
Board of Examiners, Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

CLINICAL LECTURES ON VARICOSE VEINS OF THE 

LOWER EXTREMITIES. With 3 Plates. 8vo., 6j. 

ON VARICOCELE ; A PRACTICAL TREATISE. With 4 

Tables and a Diagram. 8vo., y, 

CLINICAL LECTURES ON ABDOMINAL HERNIA: 

chiefly in relation to Treatment, including the Radical Cure. With 12 Dia- 
grams in the Text. 8vo., 8j. 6d. 

ON VARIX, ITS CAUSES AND TREATMENT, WITH 

ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THROMBOSIS. Bvo., y. 6d. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE TREATMENT OF 

SIMPLE FRACTURES OF THE LIMBS. 8vo., 2J. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE USE OF MASSAGE AND EARLY 

PASSIVE MOVEMENTS IN RECENT FRACTURES AND OTHER 
COMMON SURGICAL INJURIES : The Treatment of Internal Derange- 
ments of the Knee Joint and Management of Stiff Joints. With 17 
Illustrations. Bvo., 65. 

BENTLEY.—h TEXT-BOOK OF ORGANIC MATERIA 

MEDICA. Comprising a Description of the Vegetable and Animal Drugs of 
the British Pharmacopoeia, with some others in common use. Arranged 
Systematically, and Especially Designed for Students. By Robert Bentley, 
M.R.C.S. Eng., F.L.S. With 62 Illustrations on Wood. Crown 8vo., 75. dd 

CABOT— k GUIDE TO THE CLINICAL EXAMINATION 

OF THE BLOOD FOR DIAGNOSTIC PURPOSES. By Richard C. 
Cabot, M.D. , Physician to Out-patients, Massachusetts General Hospital. 
With 3 Coloured Plates and 28 Illustrations in the Text. Bvo. , i6j. 

CARR, PICK, DO RAN, and DUNCAN— "YYLY. PRACTI- 
TIONER'S GUIDE. By J. Walter Carr, M.D. (Lond.), F.R.C.P. ; 
T. Pickering Pick, F.R.C.S. ; Alban H. G. Doran, F.R.C.S. ; Andrew 
Duncan, M.D., RSc. (Lond.), F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P. Bvo., 21J. net. 

C^ZZ/.— MALARIA, ACCORDING TO THE NEW RE- 
SEARCHES. By Prof. Angelo Celli, Director of the Institute of Hyp^iene, 
University of Rome. Translated from the Second Italian Edition by John 
Joseph Eyre, M.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. Ireland, D.P.H. C^xcvVi^v^^^, ^N">5^ -asv 
Introduction by Dr. Patrick MANSON,Med\ca\XdNV&fct xoxXi'e.Cc^o^xvaX^'^^^ 
dvo., 16s. 6d, 
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CHEYNE AND BURGHAEJD,—K MANUAL OF SURGIGAL 

TREATMENT. By W. Watson Cheyne, C.B.. M.B., F.R.C.S.. F.R.S., 
Professor of Surgery in King's College, London, Surgeon to King's Coll^ 
Hospital, etc. ; and F. F. Burghard, M.D. and M.S., F.R.C.S., Teacher of 
Practical Surgerv in King's College, London, Surgeon to King's College, 
Hospital (Lond.), etc. 

Part I. The Treatment of General Surgical Diseases^ including 

Inflammation, Suppuration, Ulceration, Gangrene, Wounds and their Compli- 
cations. Infective Diseases and Tumours ; the Administration of An8e9thetic& 
With 66 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. , ioj. 6d. 

Part II. The Treatment of the Surgical Affections of the Tissues, 

including the Skin and Subcutaneous Tissues, the Nails, the L3rmphatic 
Vessels and Glands, the Fasciae, Bursas, Muscles, Tendons and Tendon- 
sheaths. Nerves, Arteries and Veins. Deformities. With 141 Illustratioii& 
Royal 8vo., 14J. 

Part III. The Treatment of the Surgical Affections of the Bones* 

Amputations. With 100 Illustrations. Royal 8vo., I2J. 

Part IV. The Treatment of the Surgical Affections of the Joints 

(including Excisions) and the Spine. With 138 Illustrations. Royal 8va, 14s. 

Part V. The Treatment of the Surgical Affections of the Head, 

Face, Jaws, Lips, Larnyx and Trachea ; and the Intrinsic Diseases of the 
Nose, Ear and Larynx, by H. Lambert Lack, M.D. (Lond.), F.R.C.S.^ 
Surgeon to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, Golden Square, and to 
the Throat and Ear Department, The Children's Hospital, Paddingtoi 
Green. With 145 Illustrations. Royal 8vo., i8jr. 

Part VI. Section I. The Treatment of the Surgical Affections of 

the Tongue and Floor of the Mouth, the Pharynx, Neck, CEsophagus, Stomal 
and Intestines. With 124 Illustrations. Royal 8vo., i8j. 

Section II. The Treatment of the Surgical Affections ot 

the Rectum, Liver, Spleen, Pancreas, Throat, Breast and Genito-iuinary 
Organs. With Illustrations. Royal Bvo. [/« preparation* 

CL^/?X£.— POST-MORTEM EXAMINATIONS IN MEDICO- 
LEGAL AND ORDINARY CASES. With Special Chapters on the Legal 
Aspects of Post-mortems, and on Certificates of Death. By J. jACKSON 
Clarke, M.B. Lond., F.R.C.S., Assistant Surgeon at the North-west London 
and City Orthopaedic Hospitals, etc. Fcp. 8vo. , 2j. 6d. 

COATS.— A MANUAL OF PATHOLOGY. By Joseph 

Coats, M.D. , late Professor of Pathology in the University of Glasgow. 
Fourth Edition. Revised throughout and Edited by Lewis R. Sutherland, 
M. D., Professor of Pathology, University of St. Andrews. With Illustrations. 
8vo. \^Xc7v Edition in the press. 

COOXE.— Works by THOMAS COOKE, F.R.C.S. Eng., B.A.. 
B.Sc, M.D., Paris. 

TABLETS OF ANATOMY. Being a Synopsis of Demonstra- 
tions given in the Westminster Hospital Medical School. Eleventh Edition 
in Three Parts, thoroughly brought up to date, and with over 700 Illustra- 
tions from all the best Sources, British and Foreign. Post 4to. 

Part I. The Bones. 7^. 6d. net. 

Part II. Limbs, Abdomen, Pelvis. los. 6d. net. 

Part III. Head and Neck, Thotax, Brain. loj. 6d. net. 
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COOKE,--^Qxii^ by THOMAS COOKE (continued), 
APHORISMS IN APPLIED ANATOMY AND OPERATIVE 

SURGERY. Including 100 Typical vivd voce Questions on Surface Marking, 
etc. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6fl?. 

DAKIN,—K HANDBOOK OF MIDWIFERY. By William 

Radford Dakin, M.D., F.R.C.P., Obstetric Physician and Lecturer on 
Midwifery at St. George's Hospital, etc. With 394 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo. , i8j, 

DICKINSON,— y^ox\is by W. HOWSHIP DICKINSON, M.D. 
Cantab., F.R.C.P. 

ON RENAL AND URINARY AFFECTIONS. With 12^ 

Plates and 122 Woodcuts. Three Parts. 8vo., £'i 4J. 6d, 

THE TONGUE AS AN INDICATION OF DISEASE: 

being the Lumleian Lectures delivered March. 1888 8vo., 75. 6d. 

OCCASIONAL PAPERS ON MEDICAL SUBJECTS, 1855- 

1896. 8V0., J2S. 

.MEDICINE OLD AND NEW. An Address Delivered on 

the Occasion of the Opening of the Winter Session, 1899-1900, at St. George's 
Hospital Medical School, on 2nd October, 1899. Crown 8vo., 2j. 6d, ' 

DUCKWORTH,— y^oxV^ by Sir DYCE DUCKWORTH, M.D., 
LL.D., Fellow and Treasurer of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, etc. 

THE SEQUELS OF DISEASE : being the Lumleian Lectures, 

1896. 8vo., loj. (id. 

THE INFLUENCE OF CHARACTER AND RIGHT 

JUDGMENT IN MEDICINE : the Harveian Oration, 1898. Post 4to. 
2J. 6</. 

ERICffSEN,—TUl^ SCIENCE AND ART OF SURGERY; 

a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and Operations. By Sir John Eric 
Erichsen, Bart., F.R.S., LL.D. Edin., Hon. M.Ch. and F.R.C.S. Ireland. 
Illustrated by nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. , 48J. 

FOWLER AND GODLEE.—TK^ DISEASES OF THE 
LUNGS. By James Kingston Fowler, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician 
to the Middlesex Hospital and to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases 
of the Chest, Brompton, etc. ; and RiCKllAli ^OH^OOTA.^^,VLc>Ti'2»\^cr^'5sva^?^ss^ 
in Ordinary to His Majesty, M.S., F.R.C.S.. YeYLo^w axA ^xci\«ss«t cJL ^:^xc*3J^ 
Surgery, University College, London, elc. WwYv xe^o \\\>3&Vc^M\ot&. '^>^o.>'*.'^- 
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G A RROD,— Works by Sir ALFRED BARING GARROD, 
M.D., F.R.S., etc. 

A TREATISE ON GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT 

(RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS). With 6 Plates, comprising 21 Figures 
(14 Coloured), and 27 Illustrations engraved on Wood. 8vo., 21J. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THERA- 
PEUTICS. Crown 8vo.. I2J. 6d. 

GOAjDB v.— THE MYCOLOGY OF THE MOUTH : a Text- 
Book of Oral Bacteria. By Kenneth W. Goadby, L.D.S. (Eng.), 
D.P.H. (Camb.), L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., Bacteriologist and Lecturer on Bacteri- 
ology, National Dental Hospital, etc. With 82 Illustrations. 8vo., 8j. 6d. net. 

GOODSALL AND i^/Z^^.— DISEASES OF THE ANUS AND 

RECTUM. By D. H. Goodsall, F.R.C.S.,- Senior Surgeon, Metropolitan 
Hospital ; Senior Surgeon, St. Mark's Hospital ; and W. Ernest Miles, 
F.R.C.S., Assistant Surgeon to the Cancer Hospital, Surgeon (out-patients), 
to the Gordon Hospital, etc. (In Two Parts.) Part I. With 91 Illustrations. 
8vo., js. 6d. net. 

GRA y.— ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. By 

Henry Gray, F.R.S., late Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George's Hospital 
Medical School. The Fifteenth Edition Enlarged, edited by T. PICKERING 
Pick, F.R.C.S., Consulting Surgeon to St. George's Hospital, etc., and by 
Robert Howden, M.A., M.B., CM., Professor of Anatomy in the Universityof 
Durham, etc. With 772 Illustrations, a large proportion of which are Coloured, 
the Arteries being coloured red, the Veins blue, and the Nerves yellow. The 
attachments of the muscles to the bones, in the section on Osteology, are 
also shown in coloured outline. Royal Svo., 32J. net. 

HALLIBURTON.— Works by W. D. HALLIBURTON, M.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in King's College, London. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY AND 

PATHOLOGY. With 104 Illustrations. Svo., 28J. 

ESSENTIALS OF CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY. With 77 

Illustrations. Svo., $s. 

LANG,— THE METHODICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 

EYE. Being Part I. of a Guide to the Practice of Ophthalmology for Students 
and Practitioners. By William Lang, F.R.C.S. Eng., Surgeon to the Royal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields, etc. With 15 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., y. 6d 

LUFF.— TEXT -BOOY. OF FORENSIC MEDICINE AND 

TOXICOLOGY. By Arthur P. Luff, M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), Physician 
in Charge of Out-Patients and Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence and 
Toxicology in St. Mary's Hospital. With 13 full-page Plates (i in colours) and 
3S Illustrations in the Text. 1 vo\s. Ctowi^ 8vo. , av- 
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LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY PRESS PUBLICATIONS, THE. 

The Thomson Yates Laboratories Reports. Physiology; Path- 
ology ; Bacteriology ; Tropical Medicine ; Hygiene. Edited by Rupert 
BoYCE and C. S. Sherrington. With Plates and Illustrations in the text 
Demy 4to. Vol I., 1898-9, ioj. 6d. ; Vol. II., 1898-9, 25J. ; Vol. III., Part L, 
1900, js. 6d. ; Vol III., Part II., 1901, 121. 6d. ; Vol. IV., Part I., 1901, 20s. ;. 
Vol. IV., Part II., 1902, 21 J. 

THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE MEMOIRS. 

With Plates and Illustrations in the text. Demy 4*0. 

I. Malarial Fever : Its Cause, Prevention and Treatment. Con- 

taining full details for the use of Travellers, Sportsmen, Soldiers, and Residents- 
in Malarious Places. By Ronald Ross, C.B., F.R.S., F.R.C.S. With 
Frontispiece. 8vo., 2J. 6d. 

II. Report of the Malaria Expedition to West Africa, August, 1899. 

By Ronald Ross, C.B., F.R.S., F.R.C.S., H. E. Annett, M.D., D.P.H. 
and E. E. Austen. With Supplementary Reports by Major G. M. Giles,. 
M.B. and R. Fielding-Ould, M.B. 21s. 

III. Report of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeria. Part I. Ma- 
larial Fever, etc. By H. E. Annett, M.D., J. Everett Dutton, M.B. 
and J. H. Elliott, M.D. ioj. 6d. 

IV. Report of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeria. Part 11. 
Filariasis. By H. E. Annett, M.D., J. Everett Dutton, M.B. and J. H. 
Elliott, M.D. 15.V. 

V. Part I. First Progress Report of the Campaign against 

Mosquitoes in Sierra Leone {1901). By Ronald Ross, C.B., F.R.C.S.,. 
F.R.S. 8vo., IS. 

V. Part II. Second Progress Report of the Campaign against 

Mosquitoes in Sierra Leone. By M. Logan Taylor, M.B. 8vo., is. 

VII. Report of the Yellow Fever Expedition to Para (1900). By 
H. E. Durham, M.B., F.R.C.S., and the late Walter Myers, M.B. 
4to., js. 6d. 

VIII. Report on the Sanitary Conditions of Cape Coast Town, 

with Suggestions as to Improvement of Same. By M. Logan Taylor^ 
M.B. 8vo., sewed, is. 

IX. Report on Malaria at Ismailia and Suez. By Ronald Ross, 

C.B., F.R.C.S., Professor of Tropical Medicine at University College, 
Liverpool. 8vo., u. 

M ISC ELLA NE O US. 

Notes on Sanitary Conditions obtaining in Para. By the Members- 
OF THE Yellow Fever Expedition. 8vo., ij. 

PAGET.— Y.d\X.td by STEPHEN PAGET. 

SELECTED ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By Sir JAMES 

PAGET. 8vo., I2J. 6d. net. 

MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF SIR JAMES PAGET, Bart., 

F. R.S., D.C. L. , late Sergeant-Surgeon to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. With. 
Portrait. 8vo., 6s. net. 

PICK. — SURGERY: a Treatise for Students and Practitioners. 
By T. Pickering Pick, Consulting Surgeon to St. George's Hospital ; Senior 
Surgeon to the Victoria Hospital for Children ; H.M. Inspector of Anatomy in 
England and Wales. With 441 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. , 2 55. 

POOLE.— COOKERY FOR THE DlKB^Tie. ^^^.^.-^^^^ 

Mrs. Poole. With Preface by Dr. Pavy. Yca.^. %no., as. bd. 
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I'ROBYN'WILLIAMS.—P^ PRACTICAL GUIDE TO- THE 

ADMINISTRATION OF ANESTHETICS. By R. J. Probyn-Wiluams, 
M.D., Anaesthetist and Instructor in Anaesthetics at the London Hospital; 
Lecturer in Anaesthetics at the London Hospital Medical College, etc. With 
34 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 4J. td, net. 

'gC/^/AT.-QUAIN'S (Sir Richard) DICTIONARY OF MEDI- 
CINE. By Various Writers. Third Edition. Edited by H. MONTAGUE 
Murray, M. D. , F.R.C. P. , Joint Lecturer on Medicine, Charing Cross Medical 
School, and Physician to Out-Patients. Charing Cross Hospital ; assisted bf 
John Harold, M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O., Physician to St. John's and St Elia- 
beth's Hospital ; and W. Cecil Bosanquet, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Physician to Out-Patients, Victoria Hospital for Children, Chelsea. With 
21 Plates (14 in Colour) and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., six. 
net, buckram ; or 305. net, half-morocco. 

^C/^/iV:— QUAIN'S (JONES) ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY. 

The Tenth Edition. Edited by Edward Albert Schafer, F.R.S., Professor 
of Physiology in the University of Edinburgh ; and George Dancer Thane, 
Professor of Anatomy in University College, London. 



Vol. I., PART I. EMBRYOLOGY. 
By E. A. Schafer, F.R.S. With 
200 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. , 9J. 

Vol. I., Part II. GENERAL ANA- 
TOMY OR HISTOLOGY. By E. 
A. Schafer, F.R.S. With 291 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo., i2J. (id. 

Vol. II., Part I. OSTEOLOGY— 
ARTHROLOGY. ByG.D. Thane. 
With 224 Illus. Royal 8vo., lu. 

Vol. II., Part II. MYOLOGY— 
ANGEIOLOGY. ByG.D. Thank. 
With 199 Illustrations. Royal Bvo. , 
1 6 J. 

Vol. III., Part I. THE SPINAL 
CORD AND BRAIN. By E. A. 
Schafer, F.R.S. With 139 Illus- 
trations. Royal Bvo., i2j. 6</. 



Vol. III., Part II. THE NERVES. 
By G. D. Thane. With loa 
Illustrations. Ro3ral 8vo., 9J. 

Vol. III., Part III. THE ORGANS 
OF THE SENSES. By E. A 
SchAfer, F.R.S. With 178 Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo., 91^. 

Vol. III., Part IV. SPLANCH- 
NOLOGY. By E. A. SchIfer, 
F.R.S, and Johnson Symington, 
M.D. With 337 Illustrations. Royal 
8vo., 165. 

Appendix. SUPERFICIAL AND 
SURGICAL ANATOMY. By 
Professor G. D. Thane and Pro- 
fessor R. J. Godlee, M.S. With 
29 Illustrations. Royal Bvo., dr. hd. 



^CHAFER.— Works by E. A. SCHAFER, F.R.S., Professor of 

Physiology in the University of Edinburgh. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF HISTOLOGY. Descriptive and 

Practical. For the Use of Students. With 463 Illustrations. 8vo., gs. net 

DIRECTIONS FOR CLASS WORK IN PRACTICAL 

PHYSIOLOGY : Elementary Physiology of Muscle and Nerve and of the 
Vascular and Nervous Systems. With 48 Diagrams and 24 pages of plain 
paper at end for Notes. 8vo. , 3j^. net. 

SMALE AND COZ K£:i^.— DISEASES AND INJURIES OF 

THE TEETH, including Pathology and Treatment. By Morton SmALE, 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., L.D.S., Dental Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, Dean of 
the School, Dental Hospital of London, etc. ; and J. F. Colyer, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., L.D.S., Dental Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital and to the 
Dental Hospital of London. Second Edition Revised and Enlarged by J. F. 
CnrvKR. With 640 IUuslral\ot\s. L.ia.TgecTo^rv%No.,'2,\s. wex. 
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SMITH {H, ^.)-— THE HANDBOOK FOR MIDWIVES By 

Henry Fly Smith, B. A., M.B. Oxon., M.R.C.S. 41 Woodcuts. Cr. 8va, 55. 
STE F^A^5(9iV:— WOUNDS IN WAR : the Mechanism of their 

Pioduction and their Treatment. By Surgeon-Colonel W. F. Stevenson 
(Army Medical Stafif), A.B., M.B., M.Ch. Dublin University, Professor of* 
Military Surgery, Army Medical School, Netley. With 86 Illustrations. Bvo. , iBj. 

TAPPEINER, — INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL 

METHODS OF CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS. By Dr. H. Tappeiner,. 
Professor of Pharmacology and Principal of the Pharmacological Institute of- 
the University of Munich. Translated by Edmond J. McWeeney, M. A. , M. D. 
(Royal Univ. of Ireland), L.R.C.P.I., etc. Crown 8vo., 3^. dd, 

WALLER,— Woxk^ by AUGUSTUS D. WALLER, M.D., 
Lecturer on Physiology at St. Mary's Hospital Medical School, 
London ; late External Examiner at the Victorian University. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. Third 

Edition, Revised. With 314 Illustrations. 8vo., i8j. 

LECTURES ON PHYSIOLOGY. First Series. On Animal' 

Electricity. 8vo., $s. net. 



VETERINARY MEDICINE, ETC. 

FITZWYGRAM.—nOK^ES AND STABLES. By Lieut. General) 

_ Sir F. FiTZWYGRAM, Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 8vo., 35. net. 

57!e^Z.— Works by JOHN HENRY STEEL, F.R.C.V.S., F.Z.S.^ 
A.V.D., late Professor of Veterinary Science and Principal of 
Bombay Vetermary College. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE DOG ; being 

a Manual of Canine Pathology. Especially adapted for the use of Veterinary 
Practitioners and Students. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo. , lor 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE OX ; being a 

Manual of Bovine Pathology. Elspecially adapted for the use of Veterinary 
Practitioners and Students. With 2 Plates and 117 Woodcuts. 8vo. 15J. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE SHEEP ; being, 

a Manual of Ovine Pathology for the use of Veterinary Practitioners and» 
Students. With Coloured Plate and 99 Woodcuts. 8vo. , 12s. 

K(9^-^r7:— Works by WILLIAM YOUATT. 
THE HORSE. With 52 Wood Engravings. 8vo , ^s.^^cC. 
THE DOG. With ^^ Wood EngtaVm^s. ^no., ^s. 
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(And see MEDICINE AND SURGERY, page 25.) 

^5^^ K— NOTES ON PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE USE OF 

STUDENTS PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION. By Henry Ashby, 
M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P., Physician to the General Hospital for Sick ChQdren, 
Manchester ; formerly Demonstrator of Physiology, Liverpool School of 
Medicine. With 148 Illustrations. i8mo., 5J. 

^AJ^JVETT,— THE MAKING OF THE BODY: a Children's 

Book on Anatomy and Physiology. By Mrs. S. A. Barnett. With 113 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. , is. gd. 

JBEDJDARD.—VJoxVs by FRANK E. BEDDARD, M.A. Oxon. 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. With 93 lUustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo. , 2s. 6d. 

THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICATION OF BIRDS. 

With 252 Illustrations. 8vo. , 21J. net. 

BIDGOOD,—K COURSE OF PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 

BIOLOGY. By John Bidgood, B.Sc, F.L.S. With 226 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 4J. td. 

^(95^.— RESPONSE IN THE LIVING AND NON-LIVING. 

ByjAGADis Chunder Bose, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Lond.), Professor, Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. With 117 Illustrations. 8vo., loj. dd, 
*^j* This volume describes experimental investigations on anim.al, vegetable ana 
inorganic substances regarding their response to stimulus. These researches show that 
the effects of fatigue, stimulants, depressants and poisons are alike in the organic and 
inorganic, and- demonstrate that the response phenofnena in the ' living' have been 
foreshadowed in the ' non-living'. 

BRODIE. — THE ESSENTIALS OF EXPERIxMENTAL 

PHYSIOLOGY. For the Use of Students. By T. G. Brodie, M.D., 
Lecturer on Physiology, St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School. With 2 
Plates and 177 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. , 6j. 6d. 

CHAPMAN,— T¥lE FORAMINIFERA : An Introduction to the 

Study of the Protozoa. By Frp:derick Chapman, A.L.S., F.R.M.S. 
With 14 Plates and 42 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. , 9^. net. 

FURNEAUX.—Y^X^lAh:^ PHYSIOLOGY. By W. Furneaux, 

F.R.G.S. With 218 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 2J. 6^. 

HUDSON AND GOSSE.— VYiY. ROTIFERA, or * WHEEL- 
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